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PHILADELPHIA OF 
OUR MUSIC GROWTH 


John C. Freund Startles. Hearers 
with Reports of American Prog- 
ress in Last Forty Years—No 
Other Country Spends So Much 
for Music—A Tribute to Phila- 
delphia as a Music Center— 
Annual Dinner of the Teachers’ 
Association 


Bureau of Musical Bureau, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philade!phia, June 3, 1913. 


HILADELPHIA music teachers, musi- 
cians and their guests, to the number 
of over a hundred and seventy were pres- 
ent last evening at the annual dinner of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association, 
in the auditorium of the Presser Building, 
among the special guests of honor being 
John C. Freund, of New York, editor of 
Musica AmeErIcA; the Rev. D. M. Steele, 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, this 
city; John Luther Long, the librettist of 
“Madama Butterfly” and other operas, and 
Herbert J. Tily, conductor of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Chorus; while also 
seated at the table on the platform at the 
head of the room, were James Francis 
Cook, editor of The Etude and president 
of the Music Teachers’ Association, who 
presided; Wassili Leps, Camille Zeckwer, 
Mauritz Leefson, Frederick Maxson, Per- 
ley Dunn Aldrich and D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man. Invited special guests who were un- 
able to be present were Thomas Tapper, of 
New York; Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Dr. W. 
W. Gilchrist and Dr. J. Frederick Wolle. 

The annual dinner of this association, 
which was founded in 1891, and which has 
grown greatly in numbers and importance 
since James Francis Cook became its presi- 
dent several years ago, is in the nature of 
a gala event and an occasion of jovial com- 
panionship and intimate association, at the 

lose of the year’s more serious work, and 
msequently there was last evening an ab- 
ence of restraining formality that con- 
ributed to the enjoyment of those present 
\t the completion of an excellent repast, 
which was served with an ingenious and 
‘lever menu card, devised by Mr. Cook and 
printed on music paper, with an appro- 
priate term accompanying each course—the 
“Suites,” for instance, which consisted of 
“Doigts de Dames a la Liszt” and “Glace 
Strawberry Debussy,” being marked “Af- 
fetuoso e con amore”’—the still more im- 
portant part of the evening was opened by 
the introduction of the Rev. Mr. Steele, 
who spoke seriously and humorously as the 
pastor of a church “which is said to have 
good music.” He offered the opinion that 
the ideal church choir should consist of 
persons every one of whom was a profi- 
cient musician, every one a member of that 
particular church, and all of whom sang 
for a minimum wage. “Failing in this,” 
aid Dr. Steele, “the next best thing we 
an do is to seek out a proficient musician 
is choirmaster, put the music of the church 
n his hands, and then—everlastingly leave 
im alone,” a sentiment which was warmly 

ipplauded. 

Mr. Freund received a cordial welcome 
when he was introduced by Mr. Cook as the 
special guest of honor and principal speaker 

f the evening. His genial personality, 
easy and intimate method of speaking were 
exactly suited to the occasion and met with 
instant appreciation, and the “sit-up-and- 
take-notice” attention of his listeners when 
he began to talk on the subject of “The 
Musical Uplift” and to say some things 
that not only were interesting but startling 
in their relation to the musical life of the 
United States and its development within 
the last forty years. 

Mr. Freund did not deliver any set or 
formal “speech,” but in his entertainingly 
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The Distinguished Pianist in Action—He Will Make His Seventh American Tour 


Next Season. 
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extemporaneous remarks took occasion to 
reveal some of the observations and make 
known some of the revelations that have 
come to him during his long experience in 
the musical world. It was when he came 
to statements concerning the amount of 
money spent in this country each year on 
music in all its branches, as compared with 
that expended in other fields, and in its 
large excess over that used for the same 
purpose in other countries—even Germany 
falling far behind the United States in this 
respect—that Mr. Freund opened the eyes 
and aroused the wonderment of his listen- 
ers, causing the utterance of “Ohs!” and 
“Ahs!” and such expressions as “Is it pos- 
sible?” and “Would you believe it?” He 
went back to the time when there were 
scarcely any symphony orchestras in this 
country, when opera was merely a tran- 
sient and uncertain means of entertain- 
ment often depending upon the support of 
one millionaire, and when musical clubs 
and associations practically were unknown. 
He then spoke of the present, when, he 
said, “there is so much music that we have 
to hire people to go and hear it, and give 
them green trading stamps as an extra in- 
ducement.” 

Much of this extraordinary growth and 
appreciation Mr. Freund attributes to the 
women’s clubs, which have become numer- 
ous and influential throughout the country, 
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Say Melba and Renaud Will Sing for 
Hammerstein 


Lonvon, June 1.—It is reported here that 
Mme. Melba will make occasional appear- 
ances at Oscar Hammerstein’s new opera 
house in New York next season. These 
appearances will be made in the course of 
her extended concert tour of America. An- 
other chief star for Mr. Hammerstein will 
be Maurice Renaud, the famous French 
baritone, who used to sing for him at the 
Manhattan Opera House. In the Ham 
merstein répertoire French opera will be 
the principal element and one of the novel 
ties will be Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna.” Mr 
Hammerstein owns the sole rights to Mas- 
senet’s “Don Quichotte.” “Louise,” “Thais” 
and “Carmen” are to be revived in his New 
York season. 


Oscar Hammerstein said last Tuesday, 
that, while he could not confirm the news 
of the engagement for his American Opera 
House in New York of Mme. Melba and 
Maurice Renaud, his son Arthur, while in 
Paris and London, had made them offers 
which he had no doubt they would accept. 
Mr. Hammerstein said he had made Mary 
Garden an offer, but she had decided to 
remain with the Chicago company. Mr. 
Hammerstein was sufficiently recovered 
from his illness of the last week or two to 
leave his sick room for the first time last 
Tuesday. 
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“JULIEN” HAS FIRSI 
HEARING IN PARIS 


Charpentier’s Opera Acclaimed at 
Dress Rehearsal as Work of 
Manifold Beauties 


Paris, June 2.—Gustave Charpentier, 
who, since the production of “Louise,” thir- 
teen years ago, has not figured actively to 
any significant extent in French musical 
life, came into his own again to-day when 
his new four-act opera “Julien” was given 
at the Opéra Comique. It was not the 
actual premiére, only the dress rehearsal. 
But a large audience filled the house, many 
prominent musicians being present, among 
them Debussy, Puccini, Fauré, Leoncavallo, 
Reynaldo Hahn and the de Reszkes. 

“Julien” was received with the most en- 
thusiastic approval, and those who had be- 
gun to lose faith in the creative powers of 
Charpentier because of his long silence 
freely admitted theirerror. It may still be 
somewhat early to judge definitely of the 
value of the new opera, but it must be ac- 
credited with great beauties and many epi- 
sodes of much power. After each of the 
acts there was uproarious applause, but 
nothing would induce the composer to ap- 
pear before the curtain. The work was ex- 
quisitely staged and splendidly sung. -The 
title role fell to Charles Rousseliére, Mar- 
guerite Carré was the Louise, while the 
principal baritone part was assumed by M. 
Bouligne. 

While the new opera contains the two 
principal characters of Charpentier’s popu 
lar lyric version of Bohemian life on Mont- 
martre, it is in no manner related to 
“Louise.” In place of the bald realism of 
the latter the composer has evolved a fan- 
tastic compound of idealism, poetry and 
sordid materialism. “Julien” is essentially 
allegoric and symbolical. All its charac 
ters except Julien are less actual person 
ages than the embodiment of various soul 
states. Yet there is an element of pro- 
found humanity underlying it all. It is 
really a lyric dramatization of Charpen- 
tier’s symphonic work, “La Vie du Poéte,” 
and much of the music of the latter has 
been incorporated in the opera. The score 
contains much that is interesting melodi- 
cally, harmonically and in instrumental 
color. Wagnerian influence is perceptible 
at times and one hears “Walkiire” and 
‘“Parsifal” in the first act. Charpentier’s 
methods are different, however, from those 
of Saint-Saens and Massenet. 

Julien is a poet with soaring ideals. At 
one moment enthusiastic dreams bear him 
to enchanted lands peopled by visions of 
beauty. At another he comes back to 
earth, becomes the “apostle of uni 
versal love,” preaching his dream to 
the men and women of Paris. Later he 
becomes discouraged, seeks peace in nature 
and among humble working people who fail 
to understand him. Subsequently he seeks 
oblivion by means of intoxication and 
plunges headlong into the bacchanalian or 
gies of Montmartre. In his double life he 
meets his best friends and his bitterest en 
emies. Julien’s conception of the ideal is 
incarnated in Louise, who at different mo 
ments typifies Beauty, the Illusion of the 
Beneficent Serenity of Nature, the Illusion 
of Religious Consolation and that of Bac 
chanalian Orgies. 

[he psychological theory, it is said, did 
not precede the composition of the opera 
hut came suddenly into Charpentier’s mind 
when he began to arrange the stage set 
tings and prescribe for the singers the 
motives and actions of their roles. The 
episodes occur in Rome, Dreamland, the 
Temple of Fallen Poets, the Temple of 
Beauty, a remote part of Brittany, Slavonia 
and Montmartre. In the final scene, after 
an orgy on Montmartre, the spectre of Ju- 
lien is seen, wildly intoxicated and doomed 
to destruction. A chorus of heartrending 
shrieks and cries gives the opera a forbid- 
ding and pessimistic conclusion. 

Some of the episodes are unduly spun 
out, but these faults were readily forgiven, 
in view of the beauties of the work. “Ju- 
lien” will be produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, next Winter. 
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BACH’S MUSIC PULSATES WITH LIFE AS GIVEN AT PICTURESQUE FESTIVAL 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle and His Forces 


in Bethlehem Give a Note. 
worthy Presentation of ‘‘St- 
Matthew Passion,’ and Mass 
in B Minor— Prominent Musi- 
cians Attend in Spirit of Rever- 
ence—-Trombone Choir Intones 
Chorales Aloft in Tower of 
Church 


ITH the tremendous advance in mu- 

sical culture in America during the 
past ten years there has grown simultane- 
ously a desire on the part of practically 
every city of any size throughout the coun- 
try to have its annual “Spring Festival.” 
The “festival idea” is then nothing particu- 
larly new. To assemble operatic artists of 
renown, have them perform their ‘“war- 
horses” and have a local chorus sing a 
choral work of small calibre is what is 


usually done. 

One festival’'in America differs from this, 
however. This is the Bach Festival, which 
is given at Bethlehem, Pa., each Spring. In 
this old Moravian settlement the plan of 
giving a series of performances of Bach 
works developed naturally. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, a Bach en- 
thusiast, the festivals were begun in 1900, 
continuing till 1905. Then came Dr. Wol- 
le’s sojourn in California. On his return 
to the East, last season, the festivals were 
resumed, together with his taking up his 
academic post again at Lehigh University. 

On Friday and Saturday of last week the 
Eighth Bach Festival was held in_ the 
Packer Memorial Church at Bethlehem. 
That the music of the great cantor of the 
Thomasschule in Leipsic is alive to-day and 
is listened to with paramount interest was 
proved by the crowds which poured into 
the little town on both days, coming from 
New York, Philadelpha, Chicago, Boston 
and many of the smaller Pennsylvania 
cities and towns. 

The works chosen for performance this 
year were the “St. Matthew Passion,” 
which had not been given there since 1901, 
and the Mass in B Minor. For the solo 
parts there were engaged Grace Kerns, so- 
prano; Florence Mulford Hunt and Mar- 
garet Adsit Barrell, contraltos; Nicholas 
Douty,.tenor, and Horatio Connell and Ed- 
mund A. Jahn, bassos, while the accom- 
paniments were supplied by a body of 
players from the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and T. Edgar Shields, organist. 

[In order that the two great works might 

e heard with as little curtailing as pos- 
sible the first part of the “Passion” was 
presented on Friday at 4 o’clock, the sec- 
ond part at 8 in the evening and the “ Mass’ 
similarly, the portion up to the “Credo” 
being sung on Saturday at 2 and the re- 
mainder at 5 on the same afternoon. 


Prominent Musicians Attend 


Among the well-known musicians who 
attended the festival were Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor of the Oratorio Society 

f New York, accompanied by his wife, 
Arthur Hyde, organist of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church; Miles Farrow, organist of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; Wil- 
liam Boeppler, the Chicago choral con- 
ductor; W. H. Humiston, composer, con- 
ductor and critic of New York; Earle La 
Ross, the Easton pianist; Scott Wheeler, 
organist of the Church of the Holy Com 
munion ,and on Saturday William B. Tut- 
hill, for many years secretary of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, who joined the 
Koemmenichs for the performance of the 
“Mass.” 

On Friday afternoon, between the hours 
of 3 and 4, Dr. Drinker, president of Le- 
high, and Dr. Wolle were to be found on 
the green in front of the church welcoming 
the arriving guests and renewing acquain- 
tances among the faithful “Bach-lovers” 
who make their way annually to these per- 
formances. Following the custom adopted 
in Germany the trombone choir, aloft in 
the tower of the church, intones Bach 
chorales before the works are sung. There 
is a considerable amount of interest dis- 
played in this unique feature of the mu- 
sical life of the town, for these nine men 
who compose the brass choir fulfil impor- 
tant functions in Bethlehem, in connection 
with marriages, deaths and _holy-days. 
Their playing of the chorales is impressive, 
despite the tendency of the soprano trom- 
bone players to “portament’ up,” as a dis- 
tinguished musician aptly termed it last 
week. 

In addition to his big mixed chorus Dr. 
Wolle also has a chorus of some seventy 
boys and girls who are placed behind the 
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Photographic impressions of the famous Bach Festival at Bethlehem last week. Above 
the right, Bach enthusiasts during the intermission on Saturday afternoon; Group, reading from left to right: Louis Koemmenich, 


William B. Tuthill, Dr; J. Fred Wolle, 


Margaret Adsit Barrell, 














circle, Horatio Connell, bass-baritone; at 


Grace Kerns and Florence Mulford Hunt; Lower circle, Nicholas 


Douty, tenor, and Grace Kerns, soprano; upper circle, T. Edgar Shields, organist, and W. H. Humiston. 


adult singers. The orchestra is seated in 
the approved Bach manner, one section be- 
ing used for the solo parts, while they join 
in the accompaniments to the choruses. 

Friday’s performance of the “Passion” 
was one of the best which this master- 
piece has received in America in re- 
cent years. Dr. Wolle has trained his sing 
ers to sing Bach, quite as naturally as the 
average chorus sings Handel, music which 
is not only easier to. sing but also to under- 
stand. What stands out as_ particularly 
noticeable in the work of the Bethlehem 
choristers is the devotion which they show 
to the music they are singing. The matter 
of singing because one is engaged to is 
not to be found here, but on the contrary 
a love for the music of the great German 
master seems to be firmly implanted in the 
minds and hearts of these persons. This, 
as suggested above, is readily understood 
when one reflects what an important part 
the German chorale plays in the service of 
the Moravian Church to which a large per- 
centage of the choristers belong. It is then 
the spirit of the thing which makes this 
Bach singing so different from the average 
performance of either the “Passion” or the 
“Mass.” 


Notable Singing of Chorus 


[he chorus acquitted itself with distinc 
tion of the opening “Come Ye Daughters,” 
“OQ Man, Bewail Thy Grievous Sin” and 
the dramatic portions where the place of 
the chorus is almost Hellenic in its com- 
menting on the action of the story. The 
chorales were treated in splendid manner, 
some of them sung full voice, with the au 
dience rising and joining with the chorus 
in the manner of the Lutheran and Mora- 
vian churches, while others were sung in 
half voice,.giving an effect almost celestial 
in its ethereal purity. Also in the massed 
effects was the tone of the chorus thrilling 

On the second day even finer singing was 
heard, the “Mass” offering abundant op 


portunity. Few choral bodies can sing the 


“Kyrie Eleison” in F  sharp_ minor, 
broad and _ stately, the jubilant “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” requiring an unusual amount 
of facile vocalization and the over 
powering “Dona Nobis” with which the 
work closes, as this chorus sang it 
\nother high-light was the singing of the 
“Qui tollis,” in which there was an inten 
sity that was not only fitting, but which 
raised the number to one of the most in- 
spiring portions in the afternoon’s pro- 


gram. It is safe to say that no community 
of the size of Bethlehem possesses a chorus 
equipped to present to advantage this mu- 
sic. Admirable in every way was their 
work and they may justly feel proud of 
what they are doing, preserving their tradi- 
tions and keeping the music of Bach ever 
before the public, a sacred duty, to be sure. 

Not to these earnest music-lovers alone 
must praise be given. To Dr. Wolle, who 
is the guiding spirit of the festival, be- 
longs a large part of the credit, for his 
energy, his devotion to the cause of singing 
sach, his indefatigable labors during the 
Winter months in conducting the many re- 
hearsals necessary for preparing the works 
entitle him to the thanks of all who have 
ever journeyed to Bethlehem. 


Dr. Wolle as a Conductor 


In his conducting—he uses no baton—he 
is always alert, ever mindful of the need 
of giving his singers their entrances and of 
aiding them in building climaxes and kin- 
dred matters. Only a true student of the 
music of the master-polyphonist—and that 
Dr. Wolle is—can produce works like the 
“Passion.” In his conceptions there is first 
a strong classic feeling and second a sense 
of the modern demand of “breathing in,” 
as it were, a touch of that quality in music 
which for want of a better word has been 
called the “emotional.” 

And it is on this that the gorgeous tonal 
structures of Bach are built. They are not, 
as the uninitiated too often believe, mere 
contrapuntal edifices, skilfully wrought and 
worthy of respect for their place in the an- 
nals of musical art. Nothing has been 
written since composers first began to work 
that has a more tense emotional quality 
than, to cite but an example, the “Have 
Mercy, Lord, on Me,” set as it is for an 
alto voice with a wonderfully expressive 
obbligato for a solo violin. Dr. Wolle’s 
readings bring this gut admirably and 
prove him a musician who, in his desire to 
further a love for the great classics, is suf- 
ficiently broad to infuse into them that 
which codrdinates their place in musical 
art with latter-day productions, all without 
tampering with the original Further, 
progressive musicians rejoiced this year 
that for the first time he, in like manner, 
omitted the da capos in the arias, a curtail- 
ing which is surely justified. Several of 
the. choruses, on the other hand, in both 
works, were taken at tempi which were un- 
usvally slow and the instrumental Largo 


between the opening measures of the “Ky 
rie” and the entrance of the fugue was 
marred by far too quick a pace. But these 
are matters which, in the last analysis, are 
determined perhaps more by _ individual 
taste than anything else. In so imposing a 
presentation of two magna opera as Dr. 
Wolle gave last week they may surely be 
pardoned. 

Bach singers are rare these days, as has 
often been demonstrated. Yet Dr. Wolle 
was, on the whole, fortunate in the soloists 
chosen, as listed above. No one of them 
attempted to obtrude his or her individu 
ality but blended into the scheme, so as to 
preserve the unity and mammoth design of 
the scores. 


Good Work of the Soloists 


Miss Kerns, whose beautiful sopran 
voice has brought her this season the favor 
of hypercritical audiences, was at her best 
in the “Passion.” Her “Bleed and Break, 
Thou Loving Heart,” “Lord to Thee” and 
“In Love My Saviour Now Is Dying” 
established her at once as a well-equipped 
artist, an intelligent singer in her treatment 
of the difficult part. In the “Mass” she ha 
less opportunity to display her vocal 
powers, yet what she had to do she accom 
plished meritoriously. 

For the words of Jesus Mr. Connell was 
an ideal singer. The music lies well for his 
resonant bass-baritone voice and every bit 
of religious fervor that the exalted text 
calls for he put into his singing 
Though known best as a recital singer his 
prowess in oratorio is equally noteworthy 
In fact, no singer in America could hav: 
done the role with more dignity, finer vocal 
quality or more impressive delivery. He 
managed the “Quoniam tu solus sanctus” in 
the “Mass” well, in spite of some very un 
rhythmic playing on the part of the or 
chestra 

Bach’s writing for the alto voice has al 
ways been recognized as felicitous. It 
seems that his musical thoughts adapted 
themselves especially well to it and accord 
ingly in the “Passion” one finds the “Have 
Mercy, Lord, on Me,” the poignant “O 
Blessed Saviour” and “Grief and Pain” and 
the “Ah! Now Is My Saviour Gone.” Mme 
Mulford Hunt, whose rich contralto has 
won her a distinguished place among 
American singers, sang them with beauty 
of tone, noble expression and classic style 


[Continued on page 39] 
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ARTISTIC TRIUMPH AND FINANCIAL GAINS FOR NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


Wagner Anniversary Program and Performances of “Messiah” ‘ane “Children’ S ‘Creve Among Conspicuous Successes—Muge Chorus 
Responds Admirably to Dean Lutkin’s Baton—Schumann-Heink and Other Singers Lend Notable Aid, While Ysaye Thrills Hearers on i 


Symphony Night—Choir of 1,500 School Children in Young People’s Matinée. 
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Festive Scene at Young People’s Matinée, with Mr. Lutkin Conducting Children’s Chorus—Insets: No.1, Paul Althouse; No. 2, Christine Miller; No. 3, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; No. 4, Henri Scott; No. 5, Florence Hinkle; No. 6, Herbert Miller; No. 7, Eugen Ysaye; No. 8, Edith Chapman-Goold; No. 9, Reed Miller, and No. 10, 
Clarence Whitehill 








} VANSTON, ILL., June 1.—The North in opera. The Chicago Symphony Orches voices, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Minnesinger,” by George Rathbone, and 
+ Shore Music Festival opened auspi- ‘ta supplied its usual excellent accompanti Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Edith Elgar's “Pomp and Circumstance,” ar 
usly Monday evening with a perform- ment. Chapman - Goold, soprano ; Mary Ann ranged as a patriotic marching song by 
Pores Ay weg. ete Oldberg Conducts His “Variations” \aufman, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor ; Mr. Lutkin. The children sang very well 
e of Handel's “Messiah. lhe festival Gustaf Holmquist, bass, and Dean Peter and responded to the director with re 
vas an unusual success from every point The second concert, on Tuesday evening, C, Lutkin, conductor. The intensely dra markable precision. Celia Campbell, su 
‘ view. Carl Kinsey, business manager ¢mployed the services of the Chicago or- matic work received adequate interpreta- pervisor of music in the Evanston publi: 
§ tee Sentivel association. ciated. that 0 chestra and Eugen Ysaye, the famous vio- tion by Mr. Lutkin’s chorus, the orchestra schools, deserves much credit, for upon her 
irplus of $2.000 remained after the total linist. The Program opened with Hadley’s and the soloists. devolved the task of training the children 
a IRS gti A, “Overture, “In Bohemia,’ followed _ by Soloists Splendid in Pierné Work Helen Stanley a Matinée Star 
xpenses, amounting to $20,000, had been Enesco’s brilliant Roumanian Rhapsodie é 
uid, Mr. Ysaye presented again the Saint Mrs. Herdien and Mrs. Goold sang the Helen Stanley, the popular SOPESRO, as 
Some 3.300 music lovers assembled in Saéns B Minor Concerto and the Bruch G_ parts of the two children Alain and Aliys ag — wee” ae vag Fy vie in the 
— orcad ; Minor, having played both these concertos with keen appreciation for the exquisite 44 ne Pine Day, trom Madama But 
gymnasium of the Northwestern Uni at his former appearances here this season beauty of the music. Miss Kaufman, as ‘¢Tfly,” and a group of English songs, con 
rsity to hear “The Messiah” given by a Ysaye’s playing lifted his hearers’ thoughts the Mother, disclosed a sympathetic so sisting O% Love Has Wings,” Rogers 
rus of 1,000 voices and the Chicago above the wonder of the supreme technical prano voice and admirable interpretative ‘Down in the Forest, Landon Ronald ; 
ymphony Orchestra, with Dean Peter’ mastery of his instrument, and placed be gifts. Paul Althouse, whose recent success The Leaves and the Wind, Franco 
hristian Lutkin conducting. The soloists fore them the exquisite beauty of his with the Metropolitan Opera Company has Leoni, and “The Lark Now Leaves Its 
the evening were Florence Hinkle, so- poetic conception. His remarkable gifts aroused a great deal of expectant interest Wat ry Nest,” Horatio Parker, orches 
ano; Christine Miller, contralto; Reed for emotional expression were splendidly in the Chicago musical public, pie an trated by Alfred G. Walthall Along with 
liller, tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. This set forth in the Andantino of the Saint- excellent artist, and his is one of the most her clear soprano voice she displayed ad 
rus of such immense proportions re- Saéns Concerto and the Adagio of the satisfactory tenor voices that has been mira ile technic and art of interpretation 
nded to Mr. Lutkin’s baton with a Bruch. The audience was insistent in its heard here in several concert seasons. Mr Mr. St ck contributed two numbers, the 
ythmical precision, a beauty of tone and demand for an encore and was finally re- \lthouse delivered the lines of the Nar \cademic Festival Overture ol Brahms 
adherence to classical ideals of inter warded with the Introduction and Rondo rator with true poetic insight and fine feel and. a beautiful reading OF Bach’s Air and 
etation that gave evidence of careful and Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. Ysaye’s inter- ing for subtle tonal inflection. Mr. Holm Gavotte from the dD Major Suite Che 
uinstaking preparation pretation of this difficult and brilliant com quist sang his part of the Sat/or in his usual program closed with “America. 
Miss Hinkle’s beautiful voice adequately position was truly beautiful, as he endows able manner. The choruses were well sung Closing the festival brilliantly on Satu: 
lled the demands of the big gymnasium it with a nobility of thought, which is the ind maintained an evenly balanced tone in day evening yt a Wagner anniversary 
she displayed again her flawless vocal gift of his own superb intellect. Arne Old the various sections. The house was almost program. It drew to the gymnasium the 
chnic and convincing interpretative bere’s “Theme and Variations,” with the filled with an audience that was unusually _largest audience ot the festival, about 5,000 
wers. Miss Miller’s voice proved of ap- composer conducting, and Tschaikowsky's ippreciative persons being present, including the chorus 
ealing quality and remarkable volume, ‘Marche Slav” made up the other orches The Saturday afternoon concert of the and orchestra. Che soloists were Florence 
vhile her singing was marked by the high- tral numbers festival was called a “Young People’s Hinkle, soprano; Mme Ernestine Schu 
st intelligence. Reed Miller gave splendid Gabriel Pierné’s choral work, “The. Chil Matinee.” A chorus of 1,500 children from mann-Heink, contralto ; Paul Althouse, 
nterpretations of the tenor solos and  dren’s Crusade,” was given am excellent the grade schools of Evanston and Glen- tenor , Clarence Whitehill, bass, and Her- 
lenri Scott, of the Chicago Opera Com- performance at the Thursday evening con- coe occupied the principal part of the pro- bert Miller, baritone. The Chicago Sym- 
any, revealed as admirable gifts in ora- cert of the North Shore Music Festival gram. They sang four- part songs by A phony Orchestra and the Festival Chorus, 
orio singing as he has heretofore displayed It engaged the forces of a chorus of 1,100 G. Wathall, a cantata, “Vogelweid the [Continued on next page] 
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UNIVERSITY CHORUS IN 
SALT LAKE “ MESSIAH ” 


An “All-Utah” Performance of Much 
Merit—School Chorus of 800 Voices 
in Another Concert 





Satt Lake City, Utan, May 29.—Two 
large concerts, one by the music depart- 
ment of the University of Utah and the 
other by children of the public schools, 
have kept the musical interest high in the 
last week. 

The University Musical Society, a chorus 
of 150 well trained singers, under the 
direction of Squire Coop, presented “The 
Messiah” at the Salt Lake Theater on the 
evening of the 23rd. The University is 
to be congratulated on possessing such a 
fine chorus. The soloists were Mrs. 
Margaret Tout Browning, Edna Cohn, 
Alfred Best and Prof. A. Lund, and the 
artistic efforts of all of them were highly 
appreciated. The society was fortunate in 
securing the services of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which scored a great success 
in an overture and Beethoven’s “Pastoral 
Symphony.” The production was repeated 
in Ogden May 24, and last Sunday after- 
noon at the Empress Theater. 

Fully 2,000 persons attended the public 
school concert given’in the Tabernacle 
May 23 for the benefit of the fund for the 
entertainment of the National Educational 
Association, which holds its convention 
from July 5 to 11. The directorship of 
the concert was placed in the hands of 
William A. Wetzell, musical director of 
the schools of the city. With a chorus of 
800 children from third and fourth grades, 
assisted by 200 from the upper grades, 
and an orchestra of fifty selected from the 
various schools, a varied program was 
rendered. All numbers were given with- 
out words or scores. The Euterpe Club 
of fifteen young women and the High 
School Glee’ Club were also well received. 
The net receipts amounted to about $750. 

A large concert was given in Provo, 
Utah, May 22 in celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Wag- 
ner. A varied Wagnerian program was 
rendered, with John T. Hand, of Salt 
Lake, as tenor soloist, singing the “Prize 
Song,” from “Die Meistersinger,” and 
other numbers. = A. & 


HAMMERSTEIN ILL 





Impresario Confined to His Bed—His 
London Opera House Sold 


Oscar Hammerstein has been obliged to 
forego his operatic campaigning for the 
last ten days and resign himself to the 
doctors. He has been confined to his bed 
and threatened with appendicitis, but his 
condition early this week was much im- 
proved and it is hoped that he will be out 
again next week. e has been under the 
care of two physicians at his home at No. 
420 Riverside Drive. 

News came from London on May 28 
that Mr. Hammerstein’s London Opera 
House had been sold to Edward A. V. 
Stanley, who has been the lessee and who 
will continue the production of the revue, 
“Come Over Here,” and retain the same 
line of entertainment in the future. Mr. 
Stanley is backed by a syndicate. Mortgages 
aggregating $345,000 were taken over, but 
just what Mr. Hammerstein got out of the 
sale was not made public. 





Brooklyn Recital of Russian Church 
Music 


An exceptionally interesting recital of 
Russian church music, a capella, was given 
at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of May 28 by the A€£olian Choir. 
The elaborate program included Tschai- 
kowsky’s eight-part “Cherubim Song” in C, 
his “Lord, our God” and “O Thou from 
Whom,” Rachmaninoff’s “Glory to the 
Trinity,” Gretchaninow’s “Cherubic Hymn” 
and a “Cherubim Song” by Glinka. Beauty 
and individuality of style distinguish these 
works. The choir sang them with ad- 
mirable balance, tonal beauty, pure intona- 
tion and musical feeling. N. Lindsay 
Norden conducted with considerable au- 
thority and discretion. Between the choral 
works Master Walter Lawrence contrib- 
uted several solo numbers. 





Jennie Dufau and Lois Ewell for Opera 
at Chicago Park 


Cuicaco, May 31.—Jennie Dufau, the 
French coloratura soprano, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Lois Ewell, the dis- 
tinguished American soprano, of the Aborn 
Grand Opera Company, have been en- 
gaged for the season of opera at Ravinia 
Park this Summer. E. R. M. 





NECESSARY TO STUDY VOICE ABROAD? 


Nonsense, Says New York Teacher. 
In Ten Years Foreigners Will 
Be Coming Here to Study 


HOULD you be struck by the “Wan- 
derlust” at this time of the year with- 
out having reserved a berth on some liner, 
you will find it well nigh impossible to 
cross the Atlantic unless some kind friend 
going across will share his cabin with you. 
Hattie Clapper Morris, the popular New 
York music teacher, who has been estab- 
lished at her studios, The Sonoma, Fifty- 
ty-fifth street and Broadway, New York, 
for many years, and who is going to 
Europe on her annual tour June 7, on the 
Oceanic, has had the opportunity of show- 
ing her friendship for Martina Johnstone, 
the Swedish violinist, by sharing her cabin 
with her. 

Mrs. Morris will spend the early part of 
the Summer at Cheadle, Cheshire, England, 
with her distinguished pupil, Julia Stra- 
kosh. Later she will proceed to London, 
Paris, Lucerne, Milan, etc., and will return 
to New York early in September to resume 
her teaching. 

There is something unique in Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s method of tuition of perfect breath- 
ing, a system that she has lately discovered 
after many years of patient toil. As a re- 
sult she has produced such successful pu- 
pils as Margaret Keys, who made a 
great impression last season with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Among her other 
pupils one finds the names of Lillian Rus- 
sell, Ethel Barrymore, Louise Drew, Lil- 
lian Bradley, Harriet Burt and the well- 
known society woman, Mrs. E. Smathers. 

“Do you think it is absolutely necessary 
for an American singer aspiring for grand 
opera to study abroad?” was asked Mrs. 
Morris. 

“Imagination! That’s all. I venture to 
predict that in ten years hence we shall 
have European singers coming to America 
to study music instead of our young people 
flocking abroad, just as our universities are 
crowded with students from all over the 
globe. Furthermore, I am looking forward 
to the day when we shall have American 
composers writing operas on American 
themes in our own language, and not only 
shall we have enough American singers to 
supply our opera houses, but even such an 





Hattie Clapper Morris, the Successful 
New York Music Teacher 


abundance of them that we will be able to 
provide Europe. Take Margaret Keyes, 
for example; I am the only teacher she has 
ever had. She has never studied abroad, 
but for all that she can well hold her own 
with any of our singers who have spent 
time, money and energy in foreign coun- 
tries.” 

“Are you in favor of grand opera in 
English ?” 

“Of course; I do believe that the best 
way to give grand opera is in the original 
language. However, it loses little or noth- 
ing of its intrinsic value when interpreted 
in English by capable artists with perfect 
enunciation.” 

Mrs. Morris seems to be highly opti- 
mistic regarding the future of American 
singers, and considering her long record as 
an oratorio and concert singer, as well as 
teacher, her opinion of musical matters de- 
serves serious consideration. 


$10,000 PLEDGED FOR 
ATLANTA’S ORCHESTRA 


Wife of Governor-Elect of Georgia 
Largely Instrumental in Raising 
Fund to Continue Organization 


Atiata, GA., June 1.—With the able as- 
sistance of Mrs. John Lamar Meek and 
the executive board of the Atlanta Musical 
Association, Mrs. John Marshall Slaton, 
wife of the Governor-elect of Georgia, by 
a personal canvass, has secured one hun- 




















Mrs. John Marshall Slaton, President of 
Executive Board of Atlanta Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 


dred guarantors, each of whom has 
pledged $100 to the support of the Atlanta 
Philharmonic Orchestra during 1913. 
Practically each of these guarantors has 
pledged the same amount for the 1914 
season. 

The canvass began several months ago 
and for weeks Mrs. Slaton, Mrs. Meek and 
other prominent Atlanta women went in 
person from office to office with the result 
that the sought-for goal was reached last 
week, 

The announcement was made at the last 
meeting of the executive board, when it 
was also announced that Mortimer Wilson 
has been retained as conductor of the or- 
chestra for another year. One more con- 
cert will be given this year and half a 
dozen are planned for next year. 

At the last meeting several new mem- 
bers were added to the board, which now 
includes Mrs. J. M. Slaton, president; Mrs. 
John L. Meek, vice-president; Forrest 
Gardner, secretary; Mrs. Edward T. 
Brown, Mrs. Roby Robinson, Mrs. Milton 
Arrowood, Edwine Behre, L. E. Rogers, 
Mrs. J. M. Van Harlingen and J. W. Low- 
enstein. kn Bae & 





AN AMATEUR “ TRAVIATA ” 





Entire Opera Well Presented by David 
Melamet’s Baltimore Pupils 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—The Melamet Opera 
Class, David S. Melamet conductor, gave 
two splendid performances of Verdi’s “La 
Traviata” at the Auditorium Theater, May 
27 and 28. It was the most successful 
amateur opera production ever given in 
Baltimore, and Conductor Melamet was 
the recipient of high praise for his work. 
The opera was given complete with ap- 
propriate costumes and scenery and a 
large orchestra. It was a gratifying im- 
provement over the custom of amateur 
opera organizations in presenting parts of 
different operas for an evening’s per- 
formance. 

In the initial performance Margaret S. 
Kennard appeared as Violetta, Cecilia 
Thomas as Annina and Morris W. Cromer 
as Giorgio. At the second performance 
Irene Bernstein was Violetta; Mabel B. 
Taylor Annina and Harry’ Gerhold 
Giorgio. Clarence R. Tucker was the 
Alfredo and Charles H. McComas 
Gastone, and others in the cast, all of 
whom did commendable work, were Rae 


Eversman, John F. Osbourn, John R. 
Kaiser, Jean M. Martenet, B. Harris 
Henderson and E. B. Miller. The work 


of the chorus was of professional stan- 
dard. John G. Baling was the stage man- 
ager and the dramatic director was Alice 
Youse. Both performances attracted large 
audiences. W. J. R. 


MOLINE (ILL.) FESTIVAL 





Minneapolis Orchestra, Local Choru 
and Distinguished Soloists Participate 


Mo.ineE, Itt., May 31.—Moline’s annu: 
musical festival took place on the afte: 
noon and evening of Wednesday, May 2 
and was a very successful realization . 
the long-continued efforts of leading M. 
line musicians to develop a musical atm: 
sphere here. The Minneapolis Symphon 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, an, 
the local Choral Union, Dr. Charles } 
Allum, conductor, contributed to the tw. 
splendid programs. 

In the afternoon concert the soloist 
were Barbara Wait, contralto; Josep! 
Schenke, tenor, and Cornelius Van Vliet 


’cellist. Mr. Van Vliet played Van Goen’ 
“Song Without Words” and _ Popper's 
“Tarantella” with beautifully rich an 


smooth tone and the perfection of tech 
nic. The singing of the other two solo 
ists was acclaimed with fervent applause 
The orchestra played the Tschaikowsky 
“Nutcracker,” Suite Sibelius’s symphoni: 
poem, “Finlandia,” and other numbers i: 
the artistic and stirring manner always t 
be expected of Mr. Oberhoffer’s organiza 
tion. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” enlisted the Choral Union i: 
the second part of the evening perform 
ance and Dr. Allum’s forces revealed th 
effects of careful and inspiring training 
The soloists in this concert were Luell: 
Chilson Ohrman, soprano; Barbara Wait 
contralto; Joseph Schenke, tenor; Arthu 
Middleton, baritone, and Richard Czer 
wonky, violinist, and all of. them covere: 
themselves with credit in individual num 
bers or in the cantata. 

One of the most ardent workers for th: 
success of the festival was Mary Lindsa: 
Oliver, the pianist, of this city. Miss Olive: 
has figured with marked success in numer 
ous recitals and concert engagements i: 
Moline and other cities of the Middl 
West. 


LA ROSS IN TWO ROLES 








American Pianist Scores as Composer in 
New Jersey Recital 


Earle La Ross appeared with success both 
as pianist and composer in his recent re 
cital at Belvidere, N. J., for the benefit of 
the Zion Episcopal Church. The young 
American pianist played his own “Novel 
ette” with a great deal of charm, while J. 
Ellsworth Sliker scored an abundant suc 
cess with his “Border Ballad.” ‘The pro 
gram of Mr. La Ross included works of 
Bach, Handel, Gluck-Brahms, Chopin, 
Beethoven, Debussy and Liszt, all of which 
were played with finesse and refreshing 
buoyancy. Mrs. Royal Lerch contributed 
pleasingly to the program, which was 
under the supervision of Franklin Joiner 

Another auspicious appearance of Mr. 
La Ross was in the fifth annual concert 
given by the Associated Men at Easton, 
Pa., in which the pianist participated ef- 
fectively in chamber music with J. Fred 
Achenbach, Thomas Achenbach, Adolph 
Kurtz and J. Ray Raesly. A feature was 
Mrs. Harlan E. Woehrle’s singing of 
“Sweet Peril,” by Mr. Woehrle, who wa: 
her accompanist. 


SUCCESS OF NORTH 
SHORE FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 3] 








with Conductors Stock and Lutkin, con- 
tributed to the program, which was of 
more than ordinary interest. The Over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman” made an 
impressive opening number. Following 
this the ladies chorus sang the “Spinning 
Song” and “Senta’s Ballad,” with Mm« 
Schumann-Heink as a noble Senta. Thi 
famous contralto sang the Ballad and th: 
aria, “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi,” wit! 
that splendid authority which has made her 
so great an exponent of the German mas 
ter’s art. 


Musicianship of Whitehill 


Mr. Whitehill’s convincing musicianship 
as well as his sonorous voice, was again 
displayed in the “Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhauser,” and “Wotan’s Farewell,” 
from “Die Walkiire.” Mr. Stock’s other 
orchestral offerings were the “Bacchanale,” 
from “Tannhauser,” and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” from “Die Walkiire,” flawlessly 
played. The Finale from the first act of 
“Lohengrin” and the Finale from the last 
act of “Die Meistersinger” were presented 
by the entire forces of the festival. Es- 
pecial honors fall to Mr. Whitehill and 
Mr. Althouse for their excellent work in 
the scene from “Die Meistersinger.” Wal- 
ter’s “Preislied” received from Mr. Alt- 
house an interpretation noteworthy for its 


refinement and sympathy, and was sung 


with a quality of tone particularly appeal- 
ing. : MiLpreD GOODFELLOW. 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY SEASON ENDS 





People’s Orchestra Gives a Valedictory Wagner Program—American 
Opera Association Organized to Raise $50,000 for Opera Competi- 
tion—Vernon Spencer on Hawaiian Tour , 


Los ANGELES, May 26.—Last of the pop- 
ular orchestral concerts of the present sea- 
son was that at the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon, an all-Wagner program being 
offered. In spite of a rather unpropitious 


variety of weather—a simple cloud in Los 
Angeles is regarded as bad weather—there 
was a large audience. The program fol- 
lows: 


‘‘Meistersinger” Prelude; Spinning Chorus from 
‘The Flying Dutchman,” with Mrs. Bertha Vaughn 
and Frances Lewis as_ soloists; Prelude and 
“Tsolde’s Death,” from “Tristan and_ Isolde’’; 
“Song of the Rhine Maidens,” from “Gotterdam- 
merung,’ by Mmes. Tiffany, Robbins and McCune; 
“Bridal March” from “Lohengrin,”’ by the People’s 
(horus, the ‘“‘Siegfried Idyll’? and the “Kaiser 
March.” 


This was too heavy for a popular pro- 


gram, but Director Lebegott evidently 
wanted to show what he could do with 
Wagner. 


This program closed the season of this 
orchestra. While there has been rolled up 
a deficit of about $2,000 from the series 
Business Manager Edson says he has a 
guarantee to fall back on. 

Last week there was incorporated the 
American Opera Association of Los An- 
geles. The officers are as follows: F. W. 
Blanchard, president; L. E. Behymer, first 
vice president; C. F. Edson, second vice- 
president; J. P. Dupuy, third vice-pres- 
ident; Gertrude B. Parsons, treasurer; Ab- 
bie N. Jamison, secretary. This organiza- 
tion will attempt to raise $50,000 to enter- 
tain the next meeting of the Federation of 
Musical Clubs of America in this city and 
to back the performance of the opera for 
which Los Angeles has raised a $10,000 
prize. It is planned to put on the opera 
with a local orchestra and a local chorus, 
but with as great soloists as can be se- 
cured. 

It is stated that 50,000 musicians, largely 
amateurs, will be in attendance at the Fed- 
eration meeting in 1915, which in_ itself 
would provide audiences for a week of 
performances of the opera which gets the 
prize, while the 800,000 population in and 
adjacent to Los Angeles at that time ought 
to fill the house another week. 

Vernon Spencer, pianist, and Anthony 
Carlson, basso, have gone to Honolulu on 
a recital trip. Mr. Spencer has recently 
given lecture rectials before several clubs 
in Los Angeles, as follows: Ebell Club, 
\verill Club, Cosmos Club, Wednesday 
Morning Club, Musicians’ Club, Music 
Teachers’ Association, University of 
Southern California, at Long Beach and at 
Pasadena. Mr. Spencer has just had nine 

f his recent songs published by the John 
Church Company. 

Sandwiched between the Gamut Club 
monthly dinners is the monthly smoker of 
the club. This is extremely informal, but 
there is good music to be heard. At the 


last one Messrs. Grunn and Gleason played 
the Beethoven-Saint-Saéns Theme and 
Variations; Frederick Ellis sang “Vision 
Fugitive” from “Hérodiade” and three new 
songs by Homer Grunn; two veteran Ger- 
man teachers and composers, Henry 
Schoenefeld and A. J. Stamm played Gott- 
schalk’s “William Tell’ Overture arrange- 














Vernon Spencer, Pianist, of Los Angeles, 
Working Up His Muscle for a Busy 
Season 


ment and a Brahms Hungarian Dance; Ben- 
jamin Scoville read a scene from “The 
Merchant of Venice” with humorous en- 
cores added, and the Orpheus Octet sang. 
Adolf Willhartitz, who was present, had 
played the above arrangement of the “Tell” 
overture with Gottschalk before the Civil 
War and he gave reminiscences of the 
“American Chopin.” 

Mr. Willhartitz leaves in a few days for 
a European trip to visit the scenes of his 
youth, where he was a boy piano prodigy 
sixty-five years ago. On Thursday eve- 
ning of this week he was the surprised 
guest of a number of his long-time mu- 
sical friends in Los Angeles called together 
by E. H. and W. A. Clark at the former’s 
studios in the Majestic Building. . 

W. F. G. 





HONOR FOR RICHARD ARNOLD 





Arion Society Enters Him as an Honor- 
ary Member 


Richard Arnold, widely known as a 
violinist and for many years concertmaster 
f the New York Philharmonic Society, 
is well as its vice-president, was signally 
honored this week when on Tuesday even- 
ing at a general meeting of the Arion 
Society of New York he was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the club in 
recognition of his services. 

Mr. Arnold completes on his resignation 
this season a period of fifteen years as 
conductor of the Arion Orchestra, a body 
of players composed of members of the 
club who play orchestral instruments. In 
this capacity he has produced classic and 
modern works with this orchestra and has 
brought it to a high point of proficiency. 





Geraldine Farrar and Titta Ruffo Sing 
for Paris Society 


Paris, May 31.—Geraldine Farrar and 
Titta Ruffo were the artists in a musical 
evening by Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Blu- 
menthal, which was the foremost event of 
the week in Paris. The Ambassador of 
the United States and many other ambas- 
sadors and foreign ministers were in the 
audience. 





Sing “Yankee Doodle” Backwards and 
Forwards 


The singing of “Yankee Doodle” back- 
wards and then forwards was a unique 
feature of the third annual concert of the 
Thursday Evening Sight Seeing Classes 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on 
May 25. Other novelties were singing 
queer intervals on sudden demand, sing- 


ing at sight difficult syncopated time and 
singing at sight two-part selections pro- 
posed by the audience, in nine different 
keys. Much of interest was heard and 
the pupils did remarkably well. 

The classes were under the direction of 
Wilbur A. Luyster. One class consisted 
of pupils who had been studying for thirty 
weeks, and the other fifteen weeks. 

Among those who assisted in the pro- 
gram were Samuel Wilenski, pianist; 
Jeanne Little, violinist, and Mrs. Helen 
Atwood Davidson, soprano. oe Ce Be 


Brooklyn Soprano Stirs Italian Critics 
to Enthusiasm 


Rome, May 31.—Laya Machat, soprano, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been achieving suc- 
cess in many opera houses of Italy since 
her début in the role of Norina in Donizet- 
ti’s “Don Pasquale.” The way the critics 
praise her almost makes one forget the 
undoubted prejudice against foreign sing- 
ers which exists in Italy. Miss Machat 
made a brilliant success at Cosenza, in 
southern Italy, and is now engaged for ap- 
pearances in “Pagliacci” and “La Somnam- 
bula” at Potenza. Later she will sing at 
Foggia. Miss Machat has been obliged to 
cancel her engagements for the immediate 
future because of an attack of influenza. 


Yvonne de Tréville Sings Postlude to 
Service in Denver Church 


Denver, May 31.—Yvonne de Tréville, 
the American coloratura soprano, while vis- 
iting in Denver a few days ago, staged an 
impromptu concert after a service in the 
First Presbyterian Church. As a visitor 
with Mrs. William McMillan in that city 
she had attended the service and at the 
suggestion of Mrs. McMillan she took her 
place behind the chancel rail and sang some 


of the old beautiful songs which she has 
done to perfection in so many instances. 
Her performance took the congregation by 
surprise and their pleasure was shown by 
their requesting her to sing again, which 
she did, playing her own accompaniments 
on a harp. 


PLANS FOR CANADA OPERA 








Cities in United States to Be Visited by 
Mr. Rabinoff’s Company 


With the announcement of the organiza- 
tion of the National Opera Company of 
Canada and the acceptance by Max Rab- 
inoff of the director generalship, comes in- 
formation indicating that from next sea- 
son the Dominion is to be an important 
factor in grand opera on this side of the 
Atlantic. In this Canadian grand opera 
movement several cities have combined. It 
has a direct interest in this country as 
well, for the National Opera Company of 
Canada will visit the United States next 
season. Montreal, Toronto, Quebec and 
Ottawa have united in projecting a grand 
opera organization of high quality. It will 
provide a season of grand opera in each 
of those cities. Then it will come to the 
United States for five weeks in certain 
cities of the first class that are not visited 
by the leading American grand opera 
organizations. The choice of Mr. Rabinoff 
for director general was made by the 
financial interests back of the grand opera 
movement, the richest and most influential 
men in Canada. Mr. Rabinoff, who was 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
permanent grand opera in Chicago, hopes 
to arrange for guests artists from the 
Chicago-Philadelphia and the Metropol- 
itan opera organizations to appear with the 
National Opera Company of Canada. Aside 
from this, singers of note will be engaged, 
and as an additional feature Anna Pay- 
lowa, whose American tour is under the 
management of Mr. Rabinoff, will appear 
with the National Opera Company of 
Canada in Montreal and elsewhere. 





GRANVILLE’S FESTIVAL 





Gounod’s “Redemption” Principal Fea- 
ture of Two Concerts in Ohio City 


GRANVILLE, O., June 2.—Granville had its 
seventh Spring music festival last week 
with two programs that left nothing to be 
desired in point of selection and execution. 
The festival was under the direction of 
Carl Paige Wood. The Engwerson Choral 
Society sang and the soloists were Mrs. 
Beatrice E. Harrington, soprano; Walter 
C. Ernest, tenor, and Marcus Kellerman, 
baritone, with Fannie J. Farrar and Ruth 
I. Rockwood, accompanists. 

The first concert Tuesday evening was 
miscellaneous in character. The chorus 
sang Tschaikowsky’s “Legend,” FElgar’s 
“My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land,” 
Faning’s “Daybreak,” Kucken’s “The 
Waves Were Dancing Lightly,” and, with 
Mrs. Harrington and Mr. Kellerman as 
soloists, Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” It was 
an admirable performance in all respects, 
and the soloists in all their numbers earned 
the warmest applause. Mr. Kellerman 
scored a particularly emphatic success. 

Gounod’s “The Redemption” constituted 
the second concert. In it the chorus did its 
very best work, assisted by the same 
soloists heard the preceding evening; by 
Elizabeth Benedict, organist; by a quartet 
consisting of Dorothy R. Swartz, Lucile 
Summers, Russell H. Williams and Karl 
R. Babb and by a trio made up of the 
Misses Swartz and Summers and Harriet 
E. Haggard. 





Dallas Symphony Conductor Honored 
with Recital of His Works 


Datias, Tex., May 27.—To show appre- 
ciation for all that Carl Venth, conductor 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, has 
done for this city musically, a recital in his 
honor was given last evening at Bush 


Temple by Henrietta Gremmel, pianist. 
The program was composed of Herr 
Venth’s compositions solely, and every 


number on it was received with enthusiasm. 
Miss Gremmel, a most excellent pianist. has 
appeared as soloist with the local Sym- 
phony Orchestra. and in many recitals, as 
has also Miss Hobson. who is a pupil of 
Carl Venth. Both sail in July for Europe 
for further study. / f 





Illinois Pianist Plays for Governor’s 
Guests at Executive Mansion 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Mav 31.—Maria Pierik, 
the pianist, formerly of Springfield, played 
at the reception given recently by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Dunne, wife of the Illinois Governor, 
for the ladies of Springfield at the execu- 
tive mansion, and also at the reception 
given on Thursday evening by the Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Dunne to the members of 
the Legislature and their wives. Miss 
Pierik scored a great success on both oc- 
casions. 





BALKAN WAR HAS NO 
TERRORS FOR HELEN WARE 


Philadelphia Violinist Scores with Both 
Sides of European 
Conflict 


Helen Ware, the Philadelphia violinist, 
has just returned from a concert tour of 
Austria and Hungary. Her concerts, al- 
though a decided success, were character- 
ized by the excitement of the war. The 
Countess Gladys Vanderbilt Szechenyi in- 
sured the success of Miss Ware’s tour by 
presenting her with a thousand crowns at 
her first Budapest concert, 

Miss Ware looked forward to a concert 
tour of forty engagements. Most of these 
were in Hungary, Transylvania, Austria, 
but twelve were in the Balkan States. A 
few days before her first Balkan concert 
Miss Ware received a wire notifying her 
that on account of the impending war all 
contracts would be considered void in 
every one of the Balkan states. On Oc- 
tober 5, in Ujvidek, in Southern Hungary, 
with a population of more than half Ser- 
vians, Miss Ware received an anonymous 
letter from a revolutionary political club 
warning her not to play compositions from 
Hungarian composers. Inasmuch as_ her 
interpretation of the Brahms Hungarian 
Dances had become the talk of musical 
folk throughout Magyar land, that very 
number brought many a patriot to the con- 
cert hall that night. Miss Ware took 
chances at the odds, and closed her pro- 
gram with the critical compositions. 

In Pancsova the greater part of the pop- 
ulation consists of Servians, who were 
strongly represented at Miss Ware’s con- 
cert. In the midst of Dvorak’s Ballade a 
Servian rushed into the hall shouting that 
hundreds of wounded had just’ been 
brought into Belgrade from the first battle, 
and that the authorities begged for medical 
aid. Hungarian as well as Servian phy- 
sicians rose and taking along some of the 
most prominent women of the city for 
nurses left the concert hall. 

In Magy Becskerek three of the mu- 
sicians, as well as the director of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, received notices to re- 
port at once to local barracks ready for 
service. It was only through the use of 
influence that it was possible to retain 
these men until the morning. 

Miss Ware has brought home an excep- 
tionally well-preserved masterpiece of a 
Stradivarius violin. 
































Winning the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of his teachers, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Busoni 
sidered by his other teacher, 
Josef Lhevinne, as his most pro- 
mising pupil, 


LAWRENCE 
GOODMAN 


is now a member of the piano- 
forte faculty of the von Ende 
School of Music—a faculty dis- 
tinguished for its eminence. 


= COl- 


Mr. Goodman’s brilliant piano- 
forte virtuosity, comprehensive 
in its intelligence, combined with 
solid pedagogical ability, has en- 
abled him to prepare students 
and concertists with remarkable 
success. Mr. Goodman will teach 
during the 


Six Weeks 
Summer Session 
July 14th to 
August 23d 





Write for 
Summer 
Session 
Catalogue 
No. 4 


The von Ende 
School of Music 


58 West 90th Street 
New York 


The school will occupy its new build- 
ing at 44 W. 85th Street on Sept. rst 
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SENDS MESSENGERS 
OF “MUSICAL ART” 


Institute Gives Many Diplomas— 
Army Bandsmen Graduated 
for First Time 


Indicating its serious purpose by the dig- 
nified tone of its final program, the In- 
stitute of Musical Art held its commence- 
ment exercises at Afolian Hall, New York, 
on June 2, with some sixty-five pupils go- 
ing forth as messengers of musical art, as 
their calling was described by the school’s 
director, Frank Damrosch. 

Particular attention was given to the ap- 
pearance of the four post-graduates in the 
artists’ courses, two of whom had already 
become familiar to a portion of the concert 
public. These were Ruth Harris, who has 
for some time been an active recitalist, and 
Samuel Gardner, the young violinist, who 
has played in some of the concerts of the 
Kneisel Quartet. The two young musicians 
had been warm favorites in the earlier con- 
cert program, Miss Harris giving an en- 
tirely satisfying performance of songs in 
German, French and English, with George 
Wedge as her accompanist and Mr. Gard- 
ner proving his virtuosity in the Wieniaw- 
ski A Major Polonaise, with Emil Newman 
at the piano. In addition, the young vio- 
linist had taken up the baton as magnetic 
conductor of the violin students in the 
Bach Gavotte, from the Sonata in E. 

The other artist post-graduates were 
Helen McMillan Jeffrey, whose Bach Ada- 
gio and Fugue, from the Sonata in C, 
showed her to be a violinist of attractive 
personality and thorough resources, and 
Mrs. Mary W. Winetzky, who delivered 
with artistic discretion a “Pique Dame” air 
in the original tongue and the Hugo Wolf 
“Zur Ruh,” accompanied by Belle J. Sou- 
dant. 

In presenting the diplomas to these young 
artists Dr. Damrosch urged them to “ex- 
press noble thoughts by noble means to 
noble minds.” Post-graduate diplomas in 
the teachers’ courses were accompanied by 
the following suggestion: “If any one 
should ask you, ‘What method do you 
teach?’ I trust you will say ‘No method’ or 
‘All methods,’ for each pupil requires a 
separate method.” Four budding teachers 
received the piano diploma: Dora Gomes- 
Casseres, Virginia Ward Larkin, Anne 
Elizabeth Pease, who had shown musician- 
ship in the Beethoven C Major Sonata, and 
Augustus Delafield Danzig. In addition, the 
department of organ provided Lilian Car- 
penter as a “rival to Saint Cecilia,” while 
the harp department set forth Antonia 
Griffin as being destined for “future heav- 
enly employment.” 

Most picturesque of all was the pres- 
entation of diplomas to the first five grad- 
uates of the new military band department, 
which, as Dr. Damrosch explained, had 
been made possible by the gift to the in- 
stitute of several scholarships in wind in- 
struments, which had in turn been tendered 
to the United States government. The five 
army musicians chosen competitively and 
now completing their course were Private 
Max Boehme, Corporals Fred Fabri and 
Rocco Resta, Chief Trumpeter Herbert 
Henry Short and Sergeant William Jen- 
nings Stannard. 

Goldmark’s Overture, “In Springtime” 
and the “Meistersinger” Prelude were 
played effectively by the student orchestra, 
while two of the graduating class contrib- 
uted admirably to the program, Maude 
Hurst in the Paderewski Theme and Varia- 
tions and Rhea Silberstein in the Liszt 
“Ricordanza.” The other graduates were 
as follows: 

Department of Piano—Mabel Addis_ Beach, 
Ethel Marie Brown, Alice Edith Browne, Clar- 
ence Cable, Elizabeth Jane Collins, Lavina Mary 
Colyer, Mary Alice Cooledge, Helene Corzilius, 
Helen Lillian Dechman, Catherine Irene Dower, 
Ferdinand Arthur Fillion, Martha Madeleine Gall, 
Shirley Elizabeth Gordon, Lucy Ivimy Gwalter, 
Theron Wolcott Hart, Gladys Vee Jameson, 
Marion Logan Kean, Josephine Madlin, Gertrude 
Wilhelmine Mayer, Mabel Jane McCabe, Madge 
Lucille Messenger, Marion Agnes Niles, Max 
Schmalzman, Bertha Schrader, Robert Andrew 
Sherrard, Geraldine Anna Thees, Mary Beaver 
Thompsen, George Anson Wedge, Helen White- 
man, Martha Nadine Wil'iamson. Department of 
Organ—Mary Alice Cooledge, Helen Lillian Dech 
man, John Olaf Lundblad, Samuel Quincy. 
Recipients of Certificates in Practical Theory— 
Conrad Christopher Held, Alice Marion Shaw. 
\nalytic Theory—Grace Elaine Baldwin, Marjorie 
Coutant Larkin. Bublic School Music—Belle Hil 
dreth Barnes, Marie Antoinette Boylston, Alice 
Edith Browne, Henrietta Charlotte Erhardt, Ger- 
trude Gifford, Ethel Adelaide Giveans, Francis 


Townsend Howell, Frank Edmund Moore, Lillian 
F. Parker. 





Music’s Aid for Harvard Students in 
Examination Time 


CAMBRIDGE, Maés., June 2.—The mentally 
soothing and refreshing effects of music 
are being utilized to aid students under- 
going examination at Harvard. Dr. A. T. 
Davison, director of the chapel music at 


the University, is the father of the idea. 
He has arranged fifteen-minute recitals at 
different times during each day of the ex- 
amination period and hundreds of men at- 
tend them to attain proper mental poise 
for the ordeal of examination. A new pro- 
gram is provided for each day. It is an 
absolutely unique plan, but has worked so 
well that Dr. -Davison hopes to make it a 
permanent feature of examination periods. 





Musical Fraternity to Hold Annual Con- 
vention in Missouri 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
Sinfonia-Phi Mu Alpha Musical  Fra- 
ernity of America, will take place on June 
12 at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo., under the auspices of Zeta Chap- 
ter. The winner of the $100 in gold and 
the Gold Medallion in the prize competi- 
tion for String Quartet will be announced 
at the convention, and the quartet will be 
played at the convention concert. Percy 
Jewett Burrell, now serving as pageant 
master at the great exhibition of “The 
World in Chicago,” will preside at the 
business sessions and many topics dealing 
with the advancement of music in Amer- 
ica will come before the delegates for ac- 
tion. There are at present twelve active 
chapters in the fraternity and several ap- 
plications are to be acted on at the coming 
convention. 





Balkan Folk Music Discussed Before 
Fraternal Association of Musicians 
The last meeting of the Fraternal Asso- 

ciation of Musicians of New York at the 

Hotel Marseilles was devoted to a lecture 

recital on Balkan folk music, by Alexan- 

der Savine, and the annual election of offi- 
cers. Edward Bergé was re-elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Mr. Savine 
was exceptionally successful in his lecture. 

A large part of his success came because 

of his voice, which is a tenor of fine qual- 

ity and great range, and because of his 
ability as a pianist. Being a Servian, Mr. 

Savine drew his illustrations from sources 

little known to the average lecturer on the 

subject and his first-hand information was 
of extreme interest to the audience. This 
lecture closed one of the most successful 
seasons which this association has yet had 


Irish Tenor Makes American Début 


James Burke, the Irish tenor, who has 
sung in opera in Italy and Austria, made 
his first American appearance Saturday 
evening, May 31, at: AZolian Hall, New 


York. He was much applauded for his 
singing of Mendelssohn's “Be Thou Faith- 
ful Unto Death,” Verdi’s “O dolore ed io 
vizza,’ “Infida il di che brami e questo” 
from the opera “Attila,” and an aria from 
“Tosca.” Assisting the tenor were Bea- 
trice Fine, the soprano, whose voice and 
manner of singing pleased greatly; Miss 
A. MacLeonard, harpist, and Robert Louis 
Gannon, pianist. Mr. Burke came to Amer- 
ica years ago as a boy and earned enough 
money to enable him to study six years in 
Italy. 





Marc Klaw to Bring Many New Musical 
Plays from Europe 


With the rights to several new musical 
plays in his possession, Marc Klaw, of the 
theatrical firm of Klaw & Erlanger, arrived 
in New York from Europe last Saturday 
on the Cedric of the White Star line. He 
reported that C. M. S. McLellan, author, 
and Ivan Caryll, composer of “The Pink 
Lady” and other popular musical plays, 


were putting the finishing touches on th 


next production of that nature, “The Lit; 


Café,” which will be produced in New Y, 
early next season. Mr. Klaw brought \ 
him the manuscript of “Der Neidisc 
Schmetterling,” or, as it will be known 
this country, “The Envious Butterfly,” 
Carl Lindau, with music by Bruno Graz 
ichstadten, and also the rights to Fra 


Lehar’s new operetta, “The Ideal Wif. 
which, with Else Alder in the leading ré 


is to be produced in a few months in Py 
lin. Later, with Fraulein Alder still in 
cast, it will later be given in English in t! 
country. Klaw & Erlanger are also 


bring over Michael Faraday’s company a: 
production of “Amasis,” the Egyptian m 


sical play. 





Victor Harris Sails 


Among the passengers on the France 
the French Line, which sailed for Havre 


June 5, was Victor Harris, who goes abro: 


for a long Summer’s holiday. 











This is what Charles Henry 
Meltzer, one of New York’s 
leading critics, wrote In the 
New York ‘‘American’”’ of 
Jan. 6, 1912: 

“This remarkable musician 
gave ae performance that 
would .have done credit to 
any pianist who has appeared 
in New York for some time. 
He has a touch that is ab- 
solutely accurate and flaw- 
less. His pianissimos are 
delicate and precise. His 
scales are marve’'s of speed. 
His interpretation of the 
Concerto was finished and 
masterly.”’ 

The Pianist to whom Mr. 
Netzer referred was 


WILHELM 


BACHAUS 


who returns to this Country 
in November for his Second 
American Tour. 

Bachaus’ Success on His 
First Visit to America was 
Pronounced; that of His Sec- 
ond Promises to Be Over- 
whelming. 





For Terms and Dates ad- 
dress 











LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Baldwin Piano Used. 

















In Response to a Demand Too Insistent to be Ignored, and Too Clear to Permit 
a Shadow of a Doubt as to Its Purport, 


MR. KENNERLEY 


‘’’» RUMFORD 


MME. CLARA 


BUT 


The Greatest 
Contralto in 


the World 


will return to 
America for forty 
appearances 
across the United 
States and Can- 
ada, en route to 
England at the 
conclusion of their 


Australian ‘Tour. 





The Distin- 
guished Eng- 
lish Baritone 


They return with 
a certainty of 
repeating last 
Winter's triumphs 
which were ad- 
mittedly the sen- 
sation of the 


1912-13. sea- 


son. 


For Terms for the Few Dates Still Available, Communicate at Once With 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK 


(By Arrangement with Messrs. IBBS & TILLETT, London) 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

There died in Paris, the other day, an 
old lady by the name of Emma Valadon. 
Under the name of “Therese” she was the 
Yvette Guilbert of her day, over forty 
years ago. Her vogue was so great that, 
as the clever Paris correspondent of the 
New York Sun says, “even the Empress 
Eugénie went to hear her, and Horace 
Greeley often sent her magnificent roses 
de France, with a request that she sing the 
‘Marseillaise,’ her singing of which, he 
said, made republicans of all her hearers, 
even seducing diplomatists representing 
kingdoms.” 

True, she was only a_café-chantant 
singer, who appeared with bare arms, but 
the audacity of not wearing gloves, in ut- 
ter defiance of Paris fashion, did not more 
astonish people than did her singing, which 
had an extraordinary magnetic force. 

Some twenty years ago she retired and 
devoted her time to the cultivation of a 
farm, where she lived. She died in a little 
village near Le Mans, regretted by every- 
body for her kindly nature and her char- 
ities. 

There is, in this story, a lesson which 
some of our great singers might take to 
heart. Again and again have I “wrastled’’ 
with some of our most distinguished art- 
ists and begged them to take up the songs 
of the people—the folk songs—and make 
them part of their répertoire. I have told 
them that this was no desecration of their 
art, as some of them appeared to think, for 
these so-called “people's songs” are part of 
the history of the nations, to whom they 
have become endeared. 

[ have seen three to four thousand people 
wait in the Academy of Music, long after 
eleven o'clock, to hear Patti sing “Home 
Sweet Home.” People think they know all 
about “Home Sweet Ilome,” but till you 
heard Patti sing it you had never heard it 
before—and probably you will never hear 
it again sung as she sang it. 

Advancing to the center of the stage and 
presenting her profile, Patti waited always 
for absolute silence. Then, clasping her 
hands she rendered the song with intense 
feeling—almost as a prayer. She made not 
the slightest attempt at vocal display—sang 
it through simply, unaffectedly and with an 
enunciation so distinct that you could hear 
not only every word but every syllable. 
The effect was extraordinary. 

Now, the same is true with other great 
songs of the people—songs belonging to the 
Germans, to the French, to the English, to 
the Italians, to the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians. It is not that they should be sung 
simply to arouse national feeling or pander 
to local sentiment, but that the artists who 
sing them will get not only glory and repu- 
tation but practical results by devoting all 
their art and all their voice to permitting 
people of the various nationalities to hear 
their home songs as they themselves have 
never heard them sung before 

There is, in Boston, a little lady by the 
name of Louise Llewellyn (by the bye, one 
of the cleverest writers and newspaper 
women in the country, as the readers of 
Musica AMERICA and the readers of daily 
newspapers know, who have read her ar- 
ticles), who, some years ago, took the hint 
and for some time has made a study of 
Bohemian music and life. She gives per 
formances of Bohemian songs in costume, 
and if the kindly appreciation of distin 
guished critics like Philip Hale and Louis 
Elson carry weight, she does so with much 
charm and wonderful effect. 

The time will come when even our lead 
ing singers will realize that a noted song 
of the people is not there to get a little 
temporary success or popularity, or to dis 
play the higher notes of some ambitious 
tenor or the lower notes of some equally 
ambitious baritone or bass, but is an op 
portunity to bring out the poetry and the 
sentiment of the song, for let us never for- 
get, as I have often endeavored to say, that 


a song is, after all, only poetry set to music 
and is not primarily designed to offer op- 
portunity to a singer’s vocal chords. 

-_ 

There have been times, especially in years 
past, when our critics and those interested 
in musical affairs have had much to say 
about the extravagance and mismanagement 
at the Metropolitan, stating that if there 
were a proper, businesslike organization 
there would not be the deficits which have 
puzzled directors and others in past years, 
though, as we know, under Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
saza’s management things have been 
brought into pretty good shape at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

That our operatic affairs are not the only 
ones which are open to criticism is shown 
by a recently published statement regard- 
ing the unbusinesslike administration of 
the Paris opera, at which, according to the 
accounts for the year 1912, the average net 
loss at each performance amounted to about 
$4,740. 

As a side light on the method pursued 
in such matters abroad, let me say that a 
year ago the auditor refused to sign the 
monthly accounts, on the ground that they 
were improperly padded, and that there was 
considerable criticism to make of them. 

What was the result? Was there any 
investigation? Was there any improve- 
ment? Nota bit of it! The Government 
simply ordered the gentleman to sign the 
account—which he did. 

Now, one of the causes of the trouble at 
the French Opéra is that many engage- 
ments are made to please public officials and 
other dignitaries, so that it is quite pos- 
sible for a song bird to be engaged at a 
monthly salary and sing only once in the 
whole season. You can figure for yourself 
what that costs the opera company. 

So, you see, it is all very well occasionally 
to criticise our millionaires who run the 
opera, and, no doubt, have their friends 
whom they want to please and have their 
own ideas, in spite of the manager, as to 
who ought to sing this role and what op- 
eras ought to be produced; but, at the 
same time, even at our worst, we are not 
in it with the opera houses of Paris, Vienna, 
Milan and even London, where a condition 
of affairs prevails which reminds me of a 
certain comedian’s lecture on China. He 
said that China was divided into two parts 
—China Proper and China Improper. Of 
China Proper very littke was known, and 
of China Improper—the less we all know, 
the better! 

x * x 


Two books have recently been published 
which bear upon the matrimonial relations 
of some of the great composers. In the 
first, entitled “The Pathos of Distance,” 
James Huneker, known especially among 
music lovers, literary men and artists as 
one of the most original, brilliant and en 
tertaining writers that we have, discourses 
about his travels in Germany and elsewhere 
and while covering everything from the 
exterior of a café to the interior of a ca- 
thedral, devotes a chapter to the discussion 
as to whether artists should marry or not 

And this brings Mr. Huneker to tell us 
that Haydn had a scolding wife, but never- 
theless was always merry, while Handel, 
who was much admired by the opposite 
sex, “had the habit of throwing ladies out 
of doors.” 

3y the bye—Mr. Huneker does not say 
whether he threw them when they were out 
of doors or whether he threw them out 
after they had assaulted his privacy. 

Mozart, says Huneker, was fonder of 
his sister-in-law than of his wife. Well, 
he was not singular in that. 

As to Mendelssohn and his wife thes 
were turtle doves. 

As to. the “artistic temperament” Mr. 
Huneker says a brave word when he insists 
that instead of reposing in the holy of 
holies it has become a by-word, a synonym 
for “nerves” and that a true artist can get 
along without it, keeping within the sanc- 
tuary of his soul the ideal that is the main- 
spring of his work. 

Just as Mr. Huneker’s book comes out 
another appears, written by Cuthbert Had 
den, who writes of the loves of the com 
posers. 

A review in the New York Times tells 
us that even the most conspicuous episodes 
in the lives of Chopin, Liszt and Wagner, 
which often run near or beyond the danger 
point, are treated by Mr. Hadden in a man 
ner as innocuous as may be. “This,” says 
the Times review, “involves, to be sure, a 
certain amount of inoffensive whitewash, 
but those who wish or need the plainer ap 
peal will have little difficulty in finding it 
in works of a more serious and straightfor 
ward intention.” 

However, Mr. Hadden can tell us of the 
blameless life of Bach, who was,,as you 
know, a very prolific parent, and of Mo 
zart and his Constance, and of the inno 
cent and high-minded loves of Beethoven, 
of Mendelssohn’s single romance with his 
Cécile, and of the heart-rending, tender 


idyll of Schumann. 


Be it all as it may, let us write about the 
artistic temperament or not, as we please, 


[ shall contend that people on the musical 
and particularly on the dramatic stage, will 
always be at a disadvantage to ordinary 
human beings—especially in their relations 
to the opposite sex. 

There is, in my judgment, nothing more 
calculated to disintegrate the fine fiber of 
character than the constant presentation 
of emotions which one does not feel, which, 
perhaps, even the author of the drama or 
the composer and the librettist of the opera 
did not themselves feel. 

An ordinary man in life, when he tells 
a woman that he loves her, means it—that 
is, if he is a man—I do not allude to flirts 
and other insects. But the man on the 
stage, especially if he is handsome or a 
tenor, is all the time protesting ‘his affec- 
tion, musically or otherwise, and very often 
when the stage object presents an appear- 
ance wholly at variance with the descrip- 
tion of her charms. 

The same with other strong emotions, 
such as hatred. When the ordinary man 
expresses his hatred for a person it is be- 
cause he feels an antagonism, but when the 
artist, or actor on the stage does it it is 
simply because he is representing an emo- 
tion which is presumed to be felt by the 
character he represents for the time. 

The result is that all these people are 
continually giving expression to emotions 
which they do not feel, with the result that 
when the time comes when they might, 
could or should, feel them, it means noth- 
ing much more than when they say it on 
the stage to the leading lady or the fat 
prima donna, as the case may be, or to the 
artist lady, who, they know, is nearly sixty, 
though she is posing on the stage as being 
just out of her teens. 


* * * 


That was an exceedingly interesting in 
terview which the New York Tribune pub 
lished with Francis Rogers, who is not only 
a singer widely known, but a man of strong 
personality, clear ideas and unusual breadth 
of view. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Rogers said 
that it had always appeared to him that the 
\merican composer failed because he had 
striven to express some one else—the spirit 
of other races—and so, he had written in 
an idiom false to his real nature. 

Mr. Rogers made a strong point when 
he said that our composers must believe in 
themselves, and not be forever running 
after false gods. 

Then he took up the question of our op- 
eras, and pertinently asked: “Who knows, 
or cares, about the ancient Britons, as in 
‘Mona?’” And as for ‘Cyrano’—that was 
the composition of a German, writing in 
English, upon a subject as French as the 
Seine 

For this reason Mr Rogers doubts 
whether grand opera will ever be an Amer 
ican product. 

You will remember that your editor, in 
his interview in the New York Times, in 
sisted that we would have American opera, 
in the true sense, when we took up sub 
jects which belong to our national life 
Surely that life has been romantic enough 
and unusual enough to afford any amount 
of opportunity for librettos that would grip 
us, without going to the everlasting mining 
pioneer or the Indians, for inspiration. 

* 2 6 


Keep your eye upon young Lambert Mur- 
phy, the tenor, who, you know, is a mem 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
though he has not yet had much oppor- 
tunity. This young man is, in my judg- 
ment, destined to make a pronounced suc 
cess, when he gains more experience. He 
has a fine voice, which he already knows 
how to use with discretion and ability, has 
a charming personality, and, unlike nearly 
all tenors that I have ever known, is be 
comingly modest, which is, perhaps, on 
of the best evidences he gives of possess 
ing superior intelligence 

Indeed, this young singer combines so 
many elements for success that he is sure 
to make his mark—especially when man 
agers find out that he backs his musical 
knowledge and ability with character and 
good sound sense. 

* * * 


So our dear Caruso is in trouble again! 

And it is all on account of a woman—as 
usual ! 

The daily papers, last Sunday, ‘contained 
cables that Caruso had made a scene in th: 
lobby of the Savoy Hotel, through his un 
desired attentions to a handsome lady who 
was under the escort of ‘a prominent Ame! 
ican. According to the cabled report, when 
Caruso was called to account he stuck his 
chest out and exclaimed: 

“T can do anything T want—I am Ca 
ruso!” 

Then, when fight was imminent, Signor 
Caruso disappeared-in the elevator and rose 

not to heaven but to his sléeping apart 
ment on one of the upper floors. 

One would have thought Hat some. cer 
tain experiences that Mr. Garuso had in 
this country in the Zoological Department 
of Central Park would-have induced him 
to be a little more careful and discreet 


But, after all, the fault is not with the 
popular tenor. 

It is sad but true that there are a num- 
ber of silly women who throw themselves 
deliberately at the head of a popular tenor 
—even when he is fat, and no longer forty! 

The result is that he gets an altogether 
false idea of the sex, and believes that any 
woman to whom he refers in a loud tone in 
a hotel lobby, or to whom he condescends 
to throw his handkerchief, in the style of 
some Eastern pasha, is honored by his at- 
tention. 

There have been royal potentates—some 
dead and some living—who labored under 
the same delusion. 

The philosophy of the situation is that it 
is exceedingly hard, under existing circum- 
stances, for a tenor to be a man as well— 
and perhaps even harder for a tenor to be 
a gentleman! The fault is not wholly his 
own, but is largely due to the faculty that 
certain emotional women have of con- 
founding the singer with the heroic and 
emotional characters that he represents, so 
that even a tenor of the most unromantic 
appearance appeals to them. 

If there is anything that the average man 
can be thankful for it is that he was not 
born with a fine tenor voice. 

At least there is one who is thankful that 
he was not born with one, and that is 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





MME. ALDA SINGS AT 
HOMES OF CELEBRITIES 
IN LONDON SEASON 














Mme. Alda with Caruso and Mischa 
Elman 


Lonvon, May 20.—Mme. I‘rances Alda, 
the popular soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera’ Company, sang at the Italian Em- 
bassy with Signor Caruso on Monday even- 
ing, May 12. During the week of May 25 
Mme. Alda has been engaged for soirées 
at the homes of Princess Murat, Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, Duchess D’Uxes and Princess 
de Lygnes. On these occasions Mme. Alda 
will be assisted by Frank Laforge, the 
\merican pianist. 


Opera Singers from Mexico Stranded in 
Dallas 


DaLtLAs, Tex., May 28.—Carl von Esch 
and Mme. Helen Persch, grand opera art- 
ists, are stranded in this city. The out- 
break of the second revolution in Mexico 
caused the disbanding in Mexico City of 
the Sigaldi Opera Company, in which they 
played leading parts. While en route for 
the United States they were attacked by 
Mexican bandits, Herr von Esch being 
injured and both robbed of money and 
jewelry. The American consul at Saltillo 
arranged for their transportation to San 
Antonio and from that city they came to 
Dallas. Musicians here have attempted to 
do something to raise funds to take the 
pair to San’ Francisco, where they expect 
to join one of the opera companies tour 
ing the Pacific coast. A benefit recital was 
given some weeks ago, Max Paioff, the 
Russian violinist, assisting, but on account 
of the Sangerfest at Houston-and stormy 
weather the attendance was small and 
therefore there were no profits. Another 
concert will no doubt be given in the near 
future, A. W., 
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TO MAKE STANDARDS 
FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 


Action on Important Questions Ex- 
pected at New York State Con- 
vention Next Week 





SaraToca, N. Y., June 2—The New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention in this 
city on June 9, 10, II, 12 in Convention 
Hall, seating 5,000, and at the Skidmore 
School of Arts. President Bogert, Dr. 
Franklin Lawson, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, both of New York, and 
Alfred Hallam, head of the music depart- 
ment of the Skidmore School of Arts of 
Saratoga and director of music at Chau- 


tauqua, N. Y., have arranged an excep- 
tional program. 

While the festival features of the usual 
annual convention will be even more elab- 
orate than usual, the lectures and discus- 
sions and the important matters concerning 
teachers to be acted upon will take a large 
share of the attention. Probably the most 
vital question to be decided will be the 
matter of standards for teachers of music. 
A report, prepared by pedagogic experts 
during the past three years, will be pre- 
sented for final action and it is expected 
that the action taken here will set the pace 
for like associations throughout the coun- 
try. The constitution will be revised so 
that the association will, it is believed, be 
on a firmer basis. 

Among the speakers will be Oscar Ham- 
merstein, who will talk on opera in Eng- 
lish; John C. Freund, editor-in-chief of 
MusiIcaL AMERICA, who will tell of the up- 
lift of music in America during the last 
two decades; Oscar Saenger, who will talk 
on matters pertaining to the training of 
singers; Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, who will 
demonstrate certain principles underlying 
the correct training of the voice; Dr. 
Henry D. Sleeper, and others. The impor- 
tance of the speakers will undoubtedly at- 
tract a large number of teachers who do 
not ordinarily attend conventions. 

The musical programs will be given by 
artists recognized as the foremost in their 


fields. There will be recitals and programs 
by Maud Powell, violinist; Anna Case, so- 
prano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Clarence Dickinson, organist; Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw, basso, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Maude Klotz, soprano; 
Albert Janpolski, baritone; the Tollefsen 
Trio; Mme. Viafora, soprano; Paul Kéfer, 
‘cellist; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Mary Car- 
son, soprano; Ellison Van Hoose, Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company; Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, pianist-accompanist: the Vic- 
tor Herbert Orchestra, the Troy Vocal So- 
ciety, the Saratoga Festival Chorus, and 
the Saratoga Children’s Chorus, Alfred 
Hallam conductor. Among the larger 
works to be given will be “Hiawatha” and 
the “Children of Bethlehem.” 

There will be the usual business meet- 
ings and round tables and open discussions 
at which numerous well-known teachers 
will present short papers and lead in the 
discussions. There will be a reception on 
the evening of June 9 and the usual enter- 
tainments will be provided by the Skidmore 
School of Arts and the city. 





DROP ‘‘W.-M.”? CONCERTS 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s Kansas City 
Course to Undergo Change 


Kansas City, Mo., June 2—Mpyrtle 
Irene Mitchell, the manager of musical 
attractions in this city, will, after the close 
of this season, be no longer associated with 
the “W-M Concert Series,” but will have 
two series of concerts under her own di- 
rection next season to be known as “Miss 
Mitchell’s Concerts.” Though her plans 
are not as yet definitely formed it is 
probable that she will present three after- 
noon and three evening concerts, the latter 
to be great “star” concerts, including artists 
like Paderewski, and to be held in Con- 
vention Hall. 








Advocates Vocal Music in Public Parks 


“Will you please advocate vocal concerts 
in the public parks, particularly in the 
Mall at Central Park?” requests a cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald. “A 
few weeks ago you published articles re- 
lating to a controversy between those who 
favored band music and those who 
thought only orchestras were proper. in 
the parks. The human voice would be 
far more satisfactory. There are many 
singing societies and glee clubs available 
for the purpose.” 









Putnam 
Griswold’s 
Place 


At the 
Metropolitan Opera House 











Has For a Num- 
ber of Years 
Been One of First 
Importance 


The Basso’s Past Season Has Demonstrated 
What Has Long Been Known in Europe, 
That He is Likewise One of the 


Foremost Concert, Oratorio and 
Recital Bassos of the Day 


Griswold Will Again Devote Such Periods 
as His Operatic Engagements Permit to the 
Concert Field, Under the Management of 







Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 








Returning in October for His Seventh American Tour 


HAROLD BAUER 





Management, 


Master Pianist 


BAUER Has Already Been Engaged for Appearances 
with the Following Important Orchestras : 





New York Symphony Orchestra, in New Y ork, Dec. 5-7. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, in Brooklyn, Dec. 6. 

Chicago Thomas Orchestra, in Chicago, Dec. 12-13. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, in St. Paul, Dec. 16. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Boston, Jan. 16-17. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, in Philadelphia, Jan. 23-24. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in Cincinnati, Jan. 30-31. 

Chicago Thomas Orchestra, in Toronto (Mendelssohn Choir), Feb. 5. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, in St. Louis, Feb. 13-14. 


New York Symphony Orchestra, in New York (Young Peoples’ Con- 
cert), Feb. 7. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in Minneapolis, Feb. 20 and on 
Tour. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in Cleveland, March 19. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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After All—Alexander 





Leoncavallo Writes Ragtime for His New Comic Opera for the 
London Hippodrome—Strauss Seeks Inspiration in Italy— 
Nijinsky as a Debussyan Tennis Dancer, “‘a Faun in 
Flannels ”—Busoni Decides to Accept Bologna Appointment, 

Heinemann to Leave Berlin for 

Budapest—German Composers and Publishers in a Squabble 








EONCAVALLO’S début as a composer 
of ragtime is imminent. Well, De- 
bussy has tried it twice now, albeit with 
less grotesque humor the second time—in 
his new collection of preludes for the 
pianoforte—than the first, in “The Chil- 
dren’s Corner”; but in any case, that’s 
another story. The Italian composer is 
likely to be more literal than the ultra- 
modern Frenchman in imitating the melo- 
dic and harmonic earmarks of essential 
ragtime, though he can scarcely be more 
successful with the rhythm. At best, it 
will probably be rather ragged ragtime. 
If Leoncavallo’s admirers are especially 
sensitive they may receive a more dislo- 
cating jolt from the name of the new opera 
to which his first name is to be appended 
and which is to be produced at the London 
Hippodrome. “The Hello Girl,” accord- 
ing to present plans, is to be the title of the 
next opera to be heard by the composer 
of “I Pagliacci,’ “Roland von _ Berlin,” 
“Zara” and “La Bohéme,” this last but re- 
cently renamed “Mimi Pinson” and started 
upon a more promising career as such in 
Palermo. “The Hello Girl,” it seems, is 
being written especially for the London 
Hippodrome, the book and lyrics being by 
Albert de Courville and Max Pemberton, 
who have persuaded the composer to try 


his hand at a ragtime melody in it. It is 
to be produced in September, it is an- 
nounced, should the vitality of “Hello, 


Ragtime!” now holding.the boards at the 
Hippodrome, show signs of exhaustion by 
that time. 

It was for the same London “two-a-day” 
house that Leoncavallo wrote “The Gyp- 
sies,” now under consideration as a novelty 
for the Chicago Opera Company next year, 
and it was there that he conducted his 
“Pagliacci” at another time at a salary of 
$5,000 a week. 


xk * x 
HEN the London production of 
Strauss’s “Ariadne in Naxos,” in 
conjunction’ with an English adaptation of 
Moliére’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
was being prepared Sir Herbert Tree 


came into possession of a copy of a letter 
written to Strauss by his librettist, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, giving his conception 
of the metamorphosis of Ariadne by 
Bacchus. Here is a quotation from it: 
“Change is the life of life; it is the real 
mystery of creative nature. He who wants 
to live must subdue himself, must change, 
must forget. The story of Ariadne is, in 


truth, metamorphosis, a wonder of all 
wonders, the secret of love. Ariadne loved 
and lives. She was dead and is resur- 
rected.” 


It is now known that it was the original 
intention of the composer and the poet to 
make of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” a three-act 
drama with musical interludes, and it is 
suggested that possibly Max Reinhardt, to 
whom the work is dedicated “in grateful 
recognition of his genius,” may have urged 
the frame it ultimately received. 

Strauss, who has been in Rome lately, 
has confided to an interviewer there that 
he has gone to Italy again in order to com- 
pose. The cold and wet of the Northern 
climate do not foster creative inspirations, 
he finds. 

The English impresario, Ernest Denhoff, 
who first introduced the “Ring” to Edin- 
burgh, and has given other Wagner operas 
in the language of the people in the Eng- 
lish provinces and Scotland, is to make a 
further addition to his Strauss répertoire 
next season. This yera he gave “Elektra” 
in English. Next year he will take “The 
Rose Cavalier” to the provinces. 

Not long ago Strauss, according to a 
story now going the rounds, met in Munich 
an old acquaintance who is a composer, a 


teacher of harmony and a critic. “Well, 
what are you doing these days?” asked 
Strauss. The other replied that he was 


writing a text-book on harmony. “A har- 
mony text-book!” echoed Strauss in amaze- 


ment. “What do you expect to do with 

that in this day and generation when every 

composer writes the key of E-flat with a 
G sharp?” 

oo 

HE new Nijinsky-Debussy tennis ballet 

“Jeux,” officially described as “a poem in 

dancing,” which is now being done at the 


the girls, kisses them, quarrels with them 
and makes it up with them he is a faun— 
and a faun in flannels is curious.” 

Someone in Paris suggested that the 
ballet ought to have been called “Prélude 
a l’aprés-midi d’un joueur de tennis.” 

* * * 

HIRTEEN competitors entered in the 
elimination trials for this year’s con- 
test in France for the Prix de Rome. The 
five admitted for the examination proper 
were M. Dupré, who is making his fourth 
attempt to capture the first grand prix; 
Lili Boulanger, entering for the second 
time; Marc Delmas, who, with commend- 
able tenacity is making his seventh attempt ; 
M. Mignon, trying for the sixth time, and 
M. Delvincourt, who has gone through 

four contests already. 

They entered upon their prescribed resi- 
dence at Compiégne on May 22 and there 
they will remain practically imprisoned, 
until the end of June, during which time, 
shut off from all outside influences, and 





Harris. 


—Photo by Claude 


A Hensel-Nikisch Group at Covent Garden 


During the German opera season with which the present ‘‘grand season” at Covent Garden 


opened Heinrich Hensel once more distinguished himself as a Wagnerian tenor. 


The 


illustration is from a photograph taken in Herr Hensel’s dressing-room at the London 


institution and shows the tenor with Conductor Arthur Nikisch, Mrs. 


Nikisch 

Théatre des Champs Elysées, Paris, by 
Russian dancers, is said to be better as 
music than as a poem in dancing. Even 
so, the music seems to be of not very great 
importance, though it is credited with all 
Debussy’s charm of delicate and flexible 
texture and “fluid orchestration.” The 
agile Nijinsky is always Nijinsky, but the 
London Daily Telegraph’s Paris cor- 
respondent finds less poetry in his ideas 
as the author of a poem in dancing than 
in his attitudes. 

The complete scenario is thus indicated: 
“In a park at dusk a lawn tennis ball has 
been lost. Two girls and a young man are 
looking for it. Great electric lamps shed 
a fantastic light. The three young people 
play childish games; they hide from and 
seek each other; they quarrel for nothing 
and kiss and make it up. But the charm 
of childish games is broken when another 
ball is thrown into the garden by some 
unseen, mischievous hand. The startled 
young people run off into the darkness of 
the trees.” 

Nijinsky in flannels—but flannels with 
the trousers held close-at the ankles by a 
dozen or more buttons, because a dancer 
cannot dance in loose trousers—and leap- 
ing on to the stage with a tennis racket 
in his hand, which he soon tosses behind a 
bush, is not exactly convincing as a tennis 
player. “Nimble Nijinsky, we have no 
doubt, would play tennis in championship 
form if he wanted to,” so the comment 
runs. “But the point is that in the ballet 
not one of his motions or actions is in the 
slightest degree that of a young tennis 
player in flannels. When he dances with 


Hensel and Mrs. 


one another, they will compose an orches- 
trated choral work and a fugue. The re- 
sults are to be announced on July 5. This 
year the Institute will award two premiers 
grands prix. 

The Mlle. Boulanger, who is the only 
woman contestant, is a sister of Nadia 
3oulanger, who, after distinguishing her- 
self as a pupil of Raoul Pugno, has been 


lifted into prominence through her col- 
laboration with her illustrious teacher on 
the opera, “The Dead City,” based on 


d’Annunzio’s book, which is to be one of 
the Opéra Comique’s novelties next season. 
a x 
O announcement of a musician’s ac- 
ceptance or refusal of a _ proffered 
position may be regarded as authoritative 
or approximately definite until a decision 
to the contrary has first been proclaimed 
with all the outer semblance of irrevocable 
determination. Only the other day Fer- 
ruccio Busoni was quoted as having said 
that his professional and artistic duties 
made it impossible for him to accept the 
post of director of Bologna’s celebrated 
old Lyceum of Music. Now the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten asserts with an assur- 
ance that brooks no doubt that the emi- 
nent pianist has accepted the post. 

In order to gain his release at an early 
date should the experiment not prove a 
success Busoni has bound himself for but 
one year at first. But the year will be a 
busy one, for with this position goes that 
of general director of the entire music life 
of the city——so that he will also have to 
conduct the symphony concerts and super- 
intend the chamber music concerts. The 


municipality has made a special grant for 
the development of music in the city, and it 
is now predicted that within a short time 
Bologna will become the Berlin of Italy, 
the musical hub of the country. 

Alexander Heinemann, the Berlin bari- 
tone, has received a call to the Graeff. High 
School of Singing in Budapest and the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung reports that he 
has accepted it, limiting his contract to one 
year as a trial. With his headquarters in 
Budapest from the Autumn on, he will still 
continue his concert activities in Germany 
as heretofore. 

With Busoni departing for Bologne, 
Heinemann for Budapest and Alexander 
Petschnikoff for Munich, Berlin is losing 
three of the pillars of her music world 
through one ill wind. 

One of the loyal Berliners that cannot 
be lured away, however, is Florian Zajic, 
who, although a native of Bohemia, has 
spent most of his life in Germany. He 
came to Germany, to be exact, when he 
was 17 and last month he celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday. As birthdays are con- 
sidered occasions for great rejoicings in 
Germany the riper anniversaries frequently 
unlock interesting data as to the “birthday 
child’s” career. Zajic had experience as a 
concert-master in Strassburg, Hamburg 
and other cities before settling in Berlin, 
and there he has established himself as one 
of the elect among violin pedagogues, not- 
withstanding that he cares too little for the 
externals of success to cultivate a publicity 
policy. He is by no means unknown to 
\merican violin students who have been in 
Berlin. 

* * * 


y was a Sonzogno competition that 
brought to light “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The latest competition organized by the 
[Italian publisher evoked fifty-four unpub- 
lished operas from their hiding places on 
dusty shelves or in budding brains. Three 
of these were withdrawn and three others 
were excluded as not conforming with the 
conditions, thus leaving only forty-eight 
for the judges to wade through. The award 
has been won by a young composer named 
Arrigo Pedrello with his three-act opera 
“Juana.” 
* *k * 

not only is it the French Society of 

Authors and Composers that has its 
squabblers. A mighty upheaval has just 
taken place in the Association of German 
Authors and Composers, of which Richard 
Strauss is president. Practically all the 
music publishers connected with it, includ- 
ing the foremost firms of Germany and 
Austria, have decided to retire from the 
Association and to resume their absolute 
independence of action. 

The cause of the rupture seems to be 
that the Association has claimed the right 
on behalf of the composers to treat directly 
with the manufacturers of instruments and 
mechanical apparatus for the reproduction 
of the composers’ works in piano players, 
talking machines and so forth. Construing 
this step as a serious prejudice to their 
rights, the publishers have handed in their 
resignations and withdrawn from the As- 
sociation those full powers which they had 
entrusted to it. 

This dispute is the third that has arisen 
between composers and authors and the 
publishers since the society was founded, 
Le Guide Musical points out, viewing it as 
a proof that there is a lack of “adroitness 
and tact” in the ranks. “When will authors 
and their representatives understand that 
they have need of publishers quite as much 
as publishers have need of them, and that 
both have need also of concert and theater 
directors, to give value to their produc- 
tions? In wishing to keep all the benefit to 
themselves the authors and composers run 
a serious risk of losing all the advantages 
which, after long striving, modern legisla- 
tion has at last bestowed upon them.” 

Commenting upon Richard Strauss’s 
stiff-necked insistence upon a policy of no 
compromise, a Berlin editor remarks that 
Strauss has exactly reversed the relations 
between composer and publisher—he has 
reduced the publishers, or at least one of 
them, to a condition of slavery to him, 
whereas the composer formerly had to put 
his pride in his pocket before venturing to 
beard the publisher in his den. 

“But then Richard Strauss is absolutely 
unique, whether as composer or business- 
man, he cannot be imitated; what he per- 
mits himself to do would be scarcely be- 
coming in others. Here is a serious hole 
in the logic of the society of composers ; 
the refusal of every compromise, of what- 
ever nature, a Richard Strauss may well 
permit himself, but so long as there are 
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D. A, CLIPPINGER’S 


Summer Institute 


For Singers 


Five weeks, June 30th—Aug. 2d 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Address: D. A. CLIPPINGER 
410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Walter Henry Hall 


Cenductor Choral Muste at 
Columbia University 
Ms. Mall may be engaged as a COACH fer 
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Maurice Lafarge 
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-Countess Anna Scheremetje, 
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and must be publishers as well as compos- 

ers their mutual welfare in the long run 

must rest upoOn compromises. It requires 

but a minute modicum of logic to see that 

the publishers can hold out much longer 

than the composers in the present boycott.” 
* *k * 


ITHERTO unknown to all but a small 
circle of intimates of the Scheremetje 
family in Warsaw, an “Albumleaf” for 
the piano by Chopin is about to be pub- 
lished in Moscow to help swell the fund 
being raised by the Chopin monument in 
Warsaw. Chopin wrote the “Feuille 
d’Album” in an album belonging to the 
in the year 
1843, and the present Count Scheremetje 
has now placed it at the disposal of the 
Chopin monument committee. 

An unpublished manuscript by Robert 
Schumann also has but recently been un- 
earthed. In this case it is a short text- 
book on counterpoint and fugue. The 
manuscript bears on its first page this no- 
tice in Schumann’s handwriting: “Not in- 
tended for publication. R. Sch.” The little 
work was written partly in 1847, partly in 
1848. On the second page of the manu- 
script stands the date: “First lesson, No- 
vember 18, 1848,” and at the end, “Finished 
with Ritter, September 21, 1848.” 

This text-book of Schumann’s, which is 
worked out in 98 paragraphs, provides new 
proof of the master’s unceasing self-in- 
struction. Here, no longer young and 
already at the height of his fame, he 
dedicates himself to the serious study of 
counterpoint. The book, which is now in 
the Schumann Museum in Zwickau, un- 
doubtedly owes its origin, as the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik observes, to the fact 


that Schumann had taken young C. G. 
Ritter as a pupil in harmony. 
ee. 


hg "RY year hereafter an International 
Musical Contest is to be held in Paris, 
each succeeding year in a different art field. 
For 1914 a composition contest is projected, 
in 1915 male choirs will hold the tourna- 
ment, wind instruments will compete in 
1916, mixed choruses in 1917 and symphony 
orchestras in 1918. The State and the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, with numerous private 


subscribers, have undertaken to finance the 
scheme. The three prizes to be awarded 
annually will be $2,000, $1,400 and $1,000, 


respectively. 
x * x 
HEN the Swedes take possession of 
Stuttgart for the Festival of Swed- 
ish Music to be held there on June 20-24, 


Julia Claussen, the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s Swedish contralto, and John Farrell, 
the baritone who spent one season at the 
Metropolitan as the result of his talking- 
machine records being heard by Andreas 
Dippel, will both be on hand to champion 
their country’s musical cause. The festival 
will open with a performance of Hallen’s 
opera “Waldemarskatten,” with these 
artists in leading roles. The chamber mu- 
sic program is to contain a quartet of 
Stenhammer, played by the Marteau 
quartet, and a violin sonata and songs by 
Emile Sjogren, who makes his home in 
Paris, where he is now best known. In the 
orchestral concerts works by Stenhammer, 
Petersen, Berger and Alfvén Aulin will be 
given a hearing. 

Frieda Langendorff, the German mezzo- 
soprano, who has many friends in this 
country, has been engaged to sing Herodias 
when the Kiel Municipal Opera’s forces 
introduce Strauss’s “Salomé” in Copenha- 
gen. Afterwards she will sing Venws, 
Ortrud and Brangdne in the Summer opera 
performances at Kroll’s Theater in the 
Tiergarten, Berlin, under Hagin’s direc- 
tion. 

The Hamburg contralto, Ottilie Metzger- 
Lattermann, who makes a_ second short 
visit to this country next Winter, has just 
added to her collection of decorations that 
of Kammersdingerin (chamber singer) to 
the Duke of Dessau. 

a 
ARGEST of all open-air theaters in the 
world is the Theater of the 30,000 in 
the Sarka, a wild, romantic stretch of 
country near Prague. This natural theater 
has a very extensive stage and, as its name 
indicates, is large enough to accommodate 
30,000 spectators. The stage is the public 
square of a hamlet that straggles across a 
plain and up over picturesque rocks. Even 
3éziers cannot claim for its open-air arena 
the extent and the complete natural advan- 
tages of this theater in the Sarka. Sme- 
tana’s “The Bartered Bride” was performed 
here on Whitsunday and will be repeated 
every Sunday and holiday through the 
Summer in this singularly appropriate en- 
vironment. 
x ok x 

HERE lives in Vienna a niece of Franz 
Schubert in such impoverished cir- 
cumstances that public charity has had to 
be appealed to on several occasions to 
shield her from starvation. A few days 
ago a benefit performance was given for 
her at one of the theaters at the instigation 
of the Vienna Friendship Society, an or- 
ganization that has been in existence since 
1868, to render first aid to the needy in the 

theatrical and musical world. a, te 8 





ABORN TENOR OVERCOMES 
STAGE FRIGHT “HOODO0”’ 


Enrico Aresoni’s “Canio” Atones for 
Boston and Montreal Breakdowns— 
Fine Casts for “Opera Twins” 


S| YMETHING more than the fact that it 
was the Aborns’ final opera offering 
of their Brooklyn season must have ac- 
counted for the unusually large audience 
in the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening of last week. It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that the presence ot those twin 
favorites, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci,” had quite as much to do with the 
size of the attendance as the excellent casts 
which the Messrs. Aborn provided for the 
two works. 

There was particular interest in the par- 
ticipation of two artists whose appearance 
on more ambitious stages had been marked 





by something of the sensational. First of 
all there was Enrica Clay Dillon, the 
American soprano, who had won “over 
night” favor by stepping in at a day’s no- 
tice and singing Aida with the Chicago 
Opera Company. Her performance of 
Santusza on this occasion was one which 


to her credit, as she 
fervent in her expression of 


redounded decidedly 
was intensely 


emotion, while her singing was marked by 
many points of excellence. 
he management entered the other sing- 


er as somewhat of a “dark horse.” for his 


name was not on the program. He was 
fovnd, however, to be Enrico Aresoni, who 
had broken down in the midst of a per- 


Montreal,. due 
actually vanished 
musical world, 


formance at 
and had 
from the 


to nervousness, 
from sight and 
until the Aborns 


unearthed him. It was remembered that 
the same calamity had befallen the tenor 
in Boston a year or two previous. In this 
performance he managed the role of Canio 
with generally good results, with the ex- 
ception of his becoming tangled up in some 
of his early recitative. His singing of the 
part was so satisfactory that the hearers 
were treated to the novelty of a “Ridi 
Pagliaccio” repeated at the close of act one. 

Another repetition was that of the last 
part of the “Prologue,” sung with admir- 
able vocalization and enunciation by Thomas 
Hardie, the American baritone. While he 
did not indicate all the semi-imbecility of 
Tonio, his vocal contributions were up to 
a high standard. Other noteworthy con- 
tributions were the Alfio of James Stevens 
and Bertha Shalek’s brilliant Nedda. Sal- 


vatore Avitable had his orchestra well in 
hand, but the chorus showed a distressing 


lack of If the world’s armies 
made such a ragged “attack” as that pre- 
sented by these singers, there would be no 
need of a movement for universal peace. 
mB o «, 


rehearsals. 


David and Clara Mannes Sail for London 
Recital Series 


David and Clara Mannes, whose sonata 
recitals have been received with great en- 
thusiasm by the musical public throughout 
the entire covntry this season, sailed on 
May 31 on the Carmania for London, where 
they have been booked for three appear- 
ances in June at Bechstein Hall. This will 
be their first appearance in London. Be- 
fore returning to New York in September, 
to begin the extensive tours that have been 
arranged by their managers, Haensel & 
Jones, they will be heard in a number of 
private recitals in London. 
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TEAPOT TEMPEST IN MUSICAL GERMANY 





Cologne Says She ‘‘Won’t Play’? Because Berlin Beat Her in a Choral 
Competition —Success of ‘‘The Mikado” in a German Translation 
—Musical Artists Discuss Superstition 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeidtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, May 16, 1913. 


N accordance with long-established tradi- 
tion, the two Whitsuntide holidays, last 
Sunday and Monday, were ushered in by 
popular concerts, beginning at six o’clock 
in seven or eight different part of the city 
and suburbs. Whitsuntide is the most popu- 
lar of all holidays in Germany, and, despite 
the idiosyncrasies of the weather, is still 
welcomed as the messenger of Summer. 
his year the gods were propitious, and it 
scemed as though the greeting which had 
been prepared for the coming of the Sum- 
mer was not in vain. 

In spite of such auspicious omens there is 
a cloud on the musical horizon. Relations 
have become strained between two great 
centers, Berlin and Cologne, and though in 
the last few days the tension has been 
somewhat relaxed, there is nevertheless still 
left a feeling of irritation. The occasion of 
this unhappy feud was the quadrennial com- 
petition for male choirs, recently decided 
at Frankfort-on-Main. In this contest a 
golden chain, known as the “Kaiserkette,” 
is always offered, and this time the coveted 
prize was awarded to the Berliner Teachers’ 
Choir, which, under its leader, Prof. Felix 
Schmidt, gave a masterful display of choral 
singing, characterized by purity of tone, ex- 
cellence of technic, and an intelligent grasp 
of rhythm, tonal shading and modulation. 

Great was the rejoicing of the Berliners 
at the announcement of this victory, but 
mighty was the wrath and disappointment 
of the Cologners. The men from the 
Rhine had apparently almost persuaded 
themselves of their right to a monopoly 
of this prize, since they had carried it off 
on the two preceding occasions, and so 
deep was their grief at seeing it wrested 
from them that they disputed the decision 
of the judges, indulged in vituperative ex- 
pressions against the Berliners and threat- 
ened to withdraw from any future partici- 
pation in the competition. 

As might be expected, the press of both 
sides has not been behindhand in taking up 
the cudgels in the petty strife. One musical 
organ refuses to discuss the affair of the 
singing contest for the reason (as it ex- 
plains) that it would also refrain from re- 
porting a horse race. Such things as sport 
and art, patriotism and vocal study have 
nothing whatever in common, says this 
paper. We venture to assert, however, 
that, were the true spirit of sport and fair 
play, even in the matter of art, more gen- 
eral among Teutons, as it is in Anglo- 
Saxon lands, such regrettable occurrences 
would be fewer and farther between. 

The Summer exodus is almost upon us, 
at least so far as the musical artist, teacher 
or pupil is concerned. Switzerland, the 
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» Germany next year. 








Tyrol, the Baltic and North Seas appear to 
be favorite resorts, although the beautiful 
environs of Berlin attract a goodly number. 
Alberto Jonas, the Berlin piano virtuoso and 
pedagog, leaves soon for the Baltic with a 
limited number of pupils, where, in addition 
to his teaching, he intends finishing an 
opera upon which he has been at work for 
some time. The past season, one of the 
worst on record for every class and pro- 
fession on the Continent, on account of the 





Emily Gresser, American Violinist, Who 
Is Booked for Numerous Concerts in 
Europe Next Season 


European war cloud, has apparently not 
affected Jonas, for he has had all the work 
that he could possibly do. 

Victor Heinze, well known as a musical 
pedagog and former president of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art in Chicago, has been forced 
to take a hurried trip to America instead 
of spending the Summer as usual in the 
Tyrol with a class of pupils. Among the 
younger artists who go to America for the 
Summer, returning to Europe in the Fall, 
are Vida Llewellyn, a pupil of Mr. Heinze, 
and the violinist, Emily Gresser, pupil of 
Sam Franko. Both will give concerts in 
The latter, who has 
played with Steinbach, Busoni, Prill and 
other well-known artists, has been booked 
for concerts in Berlin, Dresden, Breslau, 
Munich, Vienna and Amsterdam. 

The Deutsches Opernhaus would seem 
to have struck the right note this week. 
The latest novelty, not merely for Berlin, 
but for the whole of Germany, is the re- 
newed attempt to acclimatize the music of 
Sullivan, and to judge by the reception 
given to “The Mikado” by a crowded house 
last night this attempt has met with suc- 
cess. In spite of the almost unsurmountable 
difficulties encountered in the text the Ger- 
man version has been exceptionally well 
made, and there is in evidence much of 


the real Gilbertian spirit of humor and fun. 
As regards scenic arrangements, one 
noticed again the great attention to detail 
for which this house has acquired a reputa- 
tion. The cast was admirably chosen and 
each and every member proved con- 
vincingly that he could not only sing, but 
act and dance. The “hit” of the piece was 
the Ko-Ko of Julius Lieban, who possesses 
a fund of humor that is irresistibly con- 
tagious. Josef Plaut as the Mikado drew 
forth rounds of applause. His lines had 
been cleverly modernized by a series of 
quips on current events that were keenly 
relished by the audience. Eleanor Painter- 
Schmidt, the young American soprano, was 
a bewitchingly dainty and coquettish Yum- 
Yum and pleased no less by her voice than 
by her skilful acting and graceful dancing. 
Luise Schroeter, the Katischa, is the pos- 
sessor of a contralto of exceptional range 
and remarkable resonance and beanty. One 
hopes that such a voice will soon be heard 
in a bigger part. Great credit is due to 
the chorus, which, both vocally and _ his- 
trionically, gave splendid support to the 
principals. The large audiences that have 
been attracted for every performance give 
good reason for predicting a long run for 


“The Mikado.” 
Americans in Opera 


The Summer season of the Neues Opern- 
theater-Kroll was opened on May 15 with 
a performance of Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” Among the artists who have been 
engaged for this year are Bella Alten, from 
Hamburg, and the American soprano, Ethel 
Parker-Hansa, who has just completed a 
very successful season at the Kurftrsten 
Opera. She will appear as guest in the 
roles of Philine in “Mignon,” Violetta in 
“Traviata,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” and 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Lucy 
Gates, another American, of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, at present attached to the 
Royal Opera at Cassel, another of the 
theaters belonging to the Kaiser, has been 
appearing, with great success, in concert 
and opera at Berne, Switzerland, and at 
Pforzheim. The local press has spoken 
in glowing terms of Miss Gates’s soprano 
voice, as well as of her artistic ability. 

The Tageblatt, one of Berlin’s foremost 
dailies, has recently published, in response 
to the question “Are you superstitious?” a 
series of answers from well known person 
ages in every branch of science, politics 
and art. Included in this list are the views 
of Engelbert Humperdinck, Hermann Jad- 
lowker, Paul Kniipfer and Leo Slezak. The 
famous composer of “Die Konigskinder” 
denies that he has, or has ever had, the 
least inclination to superstition, and dis 
misses it as something too frivolous and 
nonsensical to be regarded seriously. Herr 
Jadlowker dodges the question by quoting 
Shakespeare and promising to impart his 
views, backed up by personal experiences, 
when he has more time at his disposal. 

The celebrated bass of the Berlin Opera, 
Paul Kniupfer, declares that all singers, 
himself included, are of necessity super- 
stitious. According to him, the human 
voice is, more than anything else, depend 
ent on external influences, and no amount 
of ripe vocal and musical proficiency can 
insure the singer against losing control of 
his organ, if only for a moment. 


Slezak’s Superstitions 


Slezak, the tenor, who has just returned 
from his American tour, has apparently 
not come under the so often falsely ac- 
credited materialistic influence of America 
as to be devoid of this characteristic, which 
has been designated by a prominent Ger- 
man professor as the “poetry of life.” He 
answers at length: “Am I superstitious? 
Yes, and to a calamitous extent, too. Stage 
people ‘believe’ in everything. For us not 
only is the number 13 dangerous, but also 
ninety-four and forty-nine, because nine 
plus four equal thirteen. serth 13 in a 
sleeping car does not exist for us. We 





would prefer to go on foot.” After men- 
tioning the most common forms of super- 
stition, to all of which he is a prey, he con- 
tinues: “I have battled against supersti- 
tion and have been defeated. | shall never 
be able to shake off its influence, no matter 
to what an extent it embitters art for me. 
The reason is that with no profession more 
than with ours does chance play such an 
important part. Superstition is a malady 
of the profession for which there is no 
remedy.” a ae 


PHILADELPHIA COMMENCEMENT 


Combs Conservatory of Music Sends 
Forth a Class of Thirty-three 


PHILADELPHIA, May 30.—The_ twenty- 
eighth annual commencement of the Combs 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music was 
held last Tuesday evening in the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, before an audience that 
filled this large hall to overflowing. The 
stage, on which were seated the faculty, the 
graduates, numbering thirty-three, and the 
Conservatory Orchestra, was decorated with 
palms and the Conservatory colors, yellow 
and white. The program opened with the 
“Sakuntala” overture of Goldmark, credit- 
ably rendered by the Pupils’ Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Gilbert Ray- 
nolds Combs. This orchestra, which num- 
bers sixty-five players, is made up entirely 
from the student body of the school. The 
other numbers on the program were the 
allegro from the Mozart Concerto in D 
Minor, played by Emma L. Semmelbeck; 
allegro con brio, from Concerto C Minor, 
Beethoven, Amy Pinner; Concerto Mili- 
taire, for violin and orchestra, Lipinski, 
Paul Simons Cargenter; Concerto in G 
Minor, Ruth Pauline Row; Andante Spi- 
anato et Polonaise, Chopin, Lilian Louraine 
Ruche, and Malaguena, from ‘“Boabdil,” 
Moszkowski, orchestra. Dr. Hugh Clarke, 
of the faculty, presented the diplomas and 
certificates preceding the last number. 

A large audience was present at the 
lecture-recital given at the Conservatory on 
Thursday evening by Adele Hudnot, of the 
faculty, and Caroline Geiger, pianist. Miss 
Hudnot, who is chief assistant teacher of 
the piano department, gave an interesting 
and comprehensive talk on “The Combs 
Method of Piano Playing.” Miss Hudnot 
plays with much brilliancy and exhibits a 
high standard of musicianship. 

The Combs Conservatory is one of the 
largest of its kind in the country, having, 
through its affiliation with the music de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a clientele of about 1,500 pupils. A. L. T. 


Amedeo Bassi has been meeting with 
brilliant success at the Opéra, Paris, where 
he has appeared in “Rigoletto” and “Aida.” 
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Loudon Charlton has the honor to announce the following Superlative Attractions for 1913-14: 
























Joint-Tour of Joint-Tour of 


Mme. Nellie a Mr. Jan Mme. Clara a Mr. Kennerley 
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The sensational character of this combination is too apparent to require comment. the distinguished English baritone—has been unquestioned, their first American 

It is epoch-making. Nothing even approaching it in importance has been offered tour being concededly the foremost event of the past season. Their return en route ce 

in a decade. Mme. Melba and Mr. Kubelik will give seventy concerts, assisted by to England from Australia has been arranged in response to an overwhelming 

Mr. Edmund Burke, Baritone, and other artists of the first importance. demand. Si 
a 
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WITH WEINGARTNER IN PARIS 


Impressions Set Down After the Conductor’s Spring Season in the 
French Capital__The Opening of the Champs Elysées Opera— 
An Unforgettable Private Performance of a Beethoven Quartet 
—An Afternoon With de Reszke 


~By FELIX WEINGARTNER 


Translated for MUSICAL AMERICA by Jacques Mayer 


— 








EVISITING Paris a few weeks ago, I 
had no time to dream or to enjoy, 

for there was much work to be done. A 
new opera house was to be opened. It had 
been erected out in the Champs Elysees, 
from which it derived its name. Regard- 
ing the building, its arrangements as well 
as the opening performances, full accounts 
have already appeared. The selection of 
the first two operas afforded me particular 
pleasure. With word, pen and work I had, 
to the best of my ability, frequently sought 
to make propaganda for Berlioz’s “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” and now I was privileged 
to conduct it in the city, for which it was 
composed, and which had neglected it ‘for 
sixty-five years. The fate of this opera 


and of its composer is tragic. There never 





Felix Weingartner, Who Conducted the 
Inaugural Performances at the Champs 
Elysées Opera in Paris 


‘ame a propitious time for either. When 
Berlioz’s music was first heard he was de- 
nounced as a revolutionist. In his native 
land he found scant recognition and “Cel- 
lini’? was a complete failure. The _ big- 
hearted cosmopolitan Franz Liszt gave this 
opera a home in Weimar, whence it made 
its way to other German cities, in some of 
which it is still occasionally given, with- 
out, however, winning that place in the 
repertory, to which its merits entitle it. 
\fter wandering about for eighteen years 
in foreign countries it has returned to its 
fatherland. Will it there make for itself 
a permanent home? 

The beauties of the music were fully 
recognized by the sensitive present-day 
Parisian public, and certain particularly 
brilliant numbers, such as the two over- 
tures, the carnival scene, several arias and 
the exquisite trio of the first act, were en- 
thusiastically applauded. But regarded as 
a whole, one could not disguise the fact 
that, in form and in content, much of it 
had already grown old. What was once 
deemed revolutionary is to-day antiquated! 
\ tragic fate indeed, for so valuable a 
work as “Cellini,” many parts of which 
one can hardly believe were composed be- 
fore Wagner’s youthful operas. Had the 
public of that time been ripe for Berlioz 
his music would probably have been of 
fundamental importance for the further 
development of French music. In Ger- 
many it made an impression in many cir- 
cles, where, to be sure, it is regarded as 
the father of certain superficial eccen- 
tricities, having little to do with real art, 
and its real value is still far from being 
properly appreciated. 

It was a festival occasion for me to 
dedicate the splendid edifice in the Champs 
Elysées with this work. At one time I 
hardly thought the task could be accom- 


plished. But the director of this new 
house, M. Gabriel Astruc, devoted an 
amount of energy to the work of opening 
it on the specified day bordering on the 
superhuman. Incredible were the obstacles 
encountered at the very last moment. On 
the day of the general rehearsal, which in 
Paris takes the place of the premiére, | 
was at the theater at six o’clock in the 
evening in order to superintend the final 
placing of the orchestra, which had given 
us much anxiety, and for which at almost 
the very last moment changes had to be 
made. At last, two and a half hours be- 
fore the beginning, everything was in or- 
der and we were convinced that the acous- 
tics would satisfy the most critical. 

But I asked myself, How is the theater 
to be opened to-night? In the audtiorium 
the work of cleaning up was still going 
on, workmen were still busy gilding the 
boxes, the foyer and the corridors were in 
anything but a presentable state and there 
was still some scaffolding on the facade. 
On entering the theater, about half-past 
eight, the scaffolding had disappeared, the 
marble fagade was brilliant with the light 
thrown upon it by a searchlight from the 
top of the Eiffel Tower, and the auditorium 
was ready to receive that Parisian audience 
which, on an occasion of that kind, pre- 
sents an appearance of wonderful elegance. 
Astruc’s fabulous talent for organization 
had triumphed. 


An Enterprise Worthy Success 


Any one acquainted with this man must 
wish success to his new and great under- 
taking. So many foreigners come to Paris 
that in Summer particularly the city as- 
sumes an international aspect, and this new 
theater is to bear the stamp of internation- 
ality. Whatever meritorious work the 
world offers in the way of drama, opera 
and ballet will be produced there. The 
choice of the second opera emphasized this 
cosmopolitan trait. They gave, and again 
under my direction, the wideutsche “Frei- 
schiitz,” not in the form prepared by Ber- 
lioz for the Grand. Opéra, but as it was 
originally composed. Berlioz, a warm ad- 
mirer of Weber’s genius, was well aware 
of the fact that recitatives did not at all 
accord with the style of this German sing- 
spiel (singing play), but the laws of the 
Grand Opéra at that time and to this very 
day have strictly forbidden the spoken 
word and Berlioz, was justified in deciding 
that if recitatives had to be introduced it 
was better that he, and not some mediocre 
musician should prepare them. In _ this 
form, and with the “Invitation to the 
Dance” as a ballet, “Freischiitz” has always 
been sung in Paris until Astruc restored 
it in its original beauty. In that form, with 
a good French translation, the splendid 
opera, exerted also in Paris, its incom- 
parable charm. 

While the first performance was not par- 
ticularly well attended, at the _ repetition 
more than a thousand persons had to be 
turned away. The opening representations 
were succeeded by some model perform- 
ances of Italian opera. 


An Unforgettable Experience 


My work at this theater, which, besides 
the above-mentioned operas of Berlioz and 
Weber, also included a Beethoven Festival 
of four days’ duration, so absorbed me 
that I was unable to derive as much en- 
joyment from my Parisian sojourn as usual 
or as I could have wished. One expe- 
rience, however, I desire to recall because 
it is one of those that one does not forget 
and is worth while describing. In the 
salon of an art-loving lady. Countess 
Therese Murat, the conversation touched 
upon Beethoven’s last quartets, and also 
upon the great quartet fugue which had 
recently been performed in Paris with tre- 
mendous success by that master of French 
quartet-playing, M. Capet, and his asso- 
ciates. I expressed my regret that while 
I myself had produced this most unusual 
of all of Beethoven’s works as arranged 
for orchestra and had recently heard it at 
a Vienna Philharmonic concert I had never 
been so fortunate as to hear it as orig- 
inally composed for a string quartet. 

A few days later the Countess asked us 
to tea, without the invitation conveying any 
hint as to the great surprise in store for us 
A small, select assemblage was present. and 
while we were enjoying our tea and chat- 
ting the doors of the magnificent music- 
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room were thrown open. Without saying a 
word, almost solemnly, the Countess took 
my arm, and we entered the dimly-lighted 
apartment, at the end of which the lights 
shone before four music-desks. At the 
head I recognized the countenance of Mas- 
ter Capet, which with his long beard and 
luminous eyes, resembles that of a prophet 
Motionless and silently the four artists sat 
at their desks, and in silence, also, the little 
audience seated itself The tones of Bee- 
thoven’s last string Quartet in F Major 
were heard—that work in which the grand 
est tone-poet sums up in a way his own 
life. “Must it be?—It must be!” Thus 
reads the legend of the profoundly grave 
and at the same time intensely humorous 
finale, which follows the sublime adagio. 
Thereupon they played the Fugue, which 
I heard for the first time. I write “for the 
first time” advisedly, for I must admit that 
it is a quartet and not an orchestral com- 
position, though hitherto I had thought 
otherwise. As performed with such per- 
fection by the Capets, this glorious tone 
fantasy sounds more intimately and at the 
same time grander than when given by all 
the strings of the orchestra. In the latter 
form its outward but not its intrinsic con- 
tent becomes more effective. Some one 
asked Capet, when Beethoven had com- 
posed it. “Aprés sa mort!” (after his 
death) answered Capet with his prophetic 
glance. And, indeed, what is here re 
vealed to us reaches beyond life. The phe- 
nomena of this world do not greet us, it 
transcends all boundaries, awful and ter 
rifying, and at times its tones, marvelously 
beautiful and consoling, are wafted over to 
us: but they are no longer earthly visions 
For a moment the curtain before an un- 
known. mystical world is drawn aside 

Master Capet has penetrated into the 
profoundest depths of this work, as well 
as into all of Beethoven’s chamber-music 
His whole life is dedicated to classical mu 
sic, in whose beauties he lives and labors 
After giving us the highest, degree of per 
fection he modestly said to me: “I never 
sit down to play Beethoven without silently 
praying that he forgive me for daring to 
approach him.” Thus speaks a great and 
profound artist. The magical tie between 
grandeur and beauty seemed to me to be 
drawn that afternoon over the little music- 
hall, wherein such wonderful secrets were 
revealed to us. . 

A similar deep impression I received the 
following evening, when, again, before a 


small party of invited guests, the organist 
Bonnet played in St. Eustache’s Church. 
Preludes and fugues by Bach constituted 
the chief portion of the program. In the 
quite dark church they made an over- 
whelming impression. Pieces by Vivaldi, 
Rameau and César Franck were also per- 
formed. 


In the Home of de Reszke 


‘rom the mystical spheres of Beethoven 
and Bach I was once more drawn into the 
world of the theater, the moment I entered 
the home of Jean de Reszke. I[laving def- 
initely closed his stage career, this great 
artist's life task now consists in impart- 
ing to young singers of talent the wealth 
of his knowledge and ability. To spend 
an hour with Jean de Reszke signifies a 
pleasure, of which no one can form an 
idea, except the one who has enjoyed it. 
It is simply wonderful how he communi- 
cates to his pupils his own feeling for 
delicate phrasing and the artistic union of 
word and tone. He who possesses talent 
and musical intelligence must understand 
Jean de Reszke, for his lessons are plas- 
ticity itself. What memories are evoked 
when he sings a phrase himself and his 
still agreeable voice delights the ear and 
the heart of a scholar or one merely listen- 
ing. I have never heard the second act of 
“Tristan” or the workshop scene from the 
‘“Meistersinger” sung as he sings them. 

One afternoon, after a jolly lunch, de 
Reszke asked me.to come into his little 
theater and direct the trio of the Rhine- 
daughters from “G6tterdimmerung” to be 
sung by three of his pupils. They were 
three American girls whom he had coached 
for this year’s London Opera season. How 
seldom it is possible to hear this trio sung 
in a manner much better than mediocre. 
The different voices and the different meth- 
ods of singing are seldom sufficiently 
united so that a uniform impression is 
produced. Here it sounded as if one voice 
were singing; the same attack, the same 
tone-coloring, the same enunciation, the 
same method of tone-production marked 
the efforts of the three young artists, and 
the result was a trio of really exquisite 
heauty. That must have been Wagner’s 
conception of his Rhine daughters. With 

is impression of golden harmony a gen 
wine triumph of the art of singing I parted 
from Paris expecting soon to enjoy the 
golden harmony of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic in the Ninth Symphony. 
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American Soprano Seeks New York 
Verdict Before Her Debut Abroad 


Grace Breen, Lombardi Pupil, to Give Carnegie Hall Concert in Fall, 
Previous to Return for First Operatic Appearance in Italy 
How an American Girl Prepares for Study with an Italian 

Latinizing an Anglo-Saxon Name 








TOMESICKNESS has played a large 
i part in the existence of many Ameri- 
music students in Europe. It remained, 
h vever, for Grace Breen, daughter of 
\|.gistrate Matthew P. Breen, to make a 
te) porary return to her New York hearth- 


stone on the eve of her operatic début in 
italy, simply because of a certain amount 
nostalgia and the desire of her parents to 

















Grace Breen, Young American Soprano 


ive her home again, after two years spent 
in study with Vincenzo Lombardi in Flor- 
ence. Miss Breen steamed into port on 
board the Moltke, on May 27. Previous to 
her study with Lombardi she had benefited 
by the instruction of William S. Brady (un- 
der whose instruction she attracted the fa- 
vorable attention of Mmes. Frances Alda 
and Alma Gluck, at a musicale at the home 
Dr. Marafiotti), Mrs. Agnes Hall, Em- 
Bodestein and Buzzi-Pezzia. 
New Yorkers will have an opportunity to 


observe the personality and the vocal gifts 
of Miss Breen next Fall, for she is to give 
a concert at Carnegie Hall in October. 

“Next season, of course, I am going back 
to Europe to take up my career,” the young 
singer hastened to inform a visitor to the 
sreens’ West Side apartment one morning 
last week. “I love Italy and I’m fortunate 
enough to have some splendid offers from 
operatic managers over there. One in 
particular which I shall accept is that of 
Buldrini, from the opera at Bologna. Do 
you remember the tenor, Edward Johnson, 
who made such a big hit in New York a 
few seasons ago with his singing in ‘A 
Waltz Dream’? He went over to Europe 
and studied with Mr. Lombardi, and he is 
having a fine success at the Costanzi, in 
Rome. Buldrini is now Mr. Johnson's 
manager, and Mr. Lombardi is prophesying 
for me a similar success to that of the 
American tenor. 

“An exception was made in my case as to 
my début, for Mr. Lombardi does not allow 
his pupils to make their first appearance 
until they have finished three years’ work, 
whereas I have had only two. He abso- 
lutely insists that they shall not be heard 


until they are fully prepared, for the 
Italians are so critical. If you sing well, 
they will ‘raise the roof’ with applause, 


but if you show any faults, beware! Es 
pecially in the matter of Italian pronuncia- 
tion are they particular, and they let loose 
all sorts of hisses if the singer sings ‘O’ 
with a closed vowel when it ought to be an 
open one. Lombardi is not willing for his 
pupils to make their débuts until their 
Italian is so perfect that one can not tell 
from their singing that they are not native 
Italians. [I was very fortunate in having 
my Italian inspection satisfactorily, 
and that is one reason why I am allowed to 
inake my début a year earlier than the 
usual Lombardi pupil. 

“Not a word of English does Mr. Lom 
bardi speak, so it was necessary for me to 
take a full course of Italian over there, be 
fore I even presented myself to the 
Maestro. This study I went through with 
Mrs. John A. Drake, the wife of the finan 
cier, with whom [| went abroad, and she and 
I have been fellow Lombardi pupils during 
these two years. Mrs. Drake, her sister 
and I have an apartment in Florence, so | 
have wholesome home surroundings un 
known to the usual American student in a 
Kuropean pension. 

“We always talk 


pass 


English among our 
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Bidding “Au Revoir” to Miss Breen, “Alla Stazione,” Florence, Italy—Left to Right: 


Roberta Rae; Her Sister, Mrs. John 
the Italian Portrait Painter 


selves and also at the receptions of Ameri- 
can women, such as Mrs. Spalding, Albert 
Spalding’s mother, who has a villa in Flor- 
ence. Italian is the language of our studio 
work and | picked it up so naturally that 
one manager, who was present at my audi- 
tion, declared that | must be an Italian 
girl, Ever so many persons have told me 
that I looked like a real Italian.” 


An Irish Signorina 


\s Miss Breen pointed out, there is a 
strong kinship, as to facial characteristics, 
between the Irish and Italian races, and 
although the young soprano is a_ perfect 
type of the Irish girl, she could easily pass 
as a native of Italy. Possibly her greatest 
charm, moreover, is a smile which is quite 
international, in that it would be just as 
captivating in a villa at Firenze as it is in 
a New York apartment. 

Miss Breen belongs to the category ©! 
lyric sopranos and her roles include “Bo 
héme,” “Faust,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Pag 
liacci,” Massenet’s “Manon,” “Don Pas 
quale” and “Carmen.” This Summer she is 
to devote to a study of Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 

“Although | did not study this role with 
Lombardi,” explained Miss Breen, “I was 
with Mrs. Drake all the time while she was 
working on the part, so I am quite familiar 
with Mr. Lombardi’s reading of the score. 
His lessons are three-quarters of an hour 
long, and as I always remained with Mrs. 
Drake during her lesson and she during 
mine, we each received almost double ben- 
efit from our studies. This was a special 
dispensation in our favor. Mr. Lombardi 
is a sick man and he has limited his pupils 
to eight, most of whom are Americans 
There is one pupil who has been there for 
a couple of years, hoping to receive regu 
lar instruction from the Maestro, but has 
been granted but thirteen lessons in that 
time, and these out of the kindness of 
Lombardi’s heart.” 

Coming over on the Moltke, Miss Breen 
sang a self-accompanied sony or two as a 


pecial favor to an artistic traveller who 
had heard her humming in the music room. 
“Tle assured me that | had a tone much 
like Melba’s,” added the young soprano 


him talking to a number of 
Hamburg-American dock, 
[ supposed that he was telling them some 
thing about his own work, when lo and 
behold, | found a headline in one of the 
papers the next morning which referred to 
me as ‘the American Melba.’ ” 


“When I saw 
reporters on the 


Operating on One’s Surname 


In an Italian musical journal, which gave 
ip its first page to Miss Breen’s successful 
audition, the visitor noticed a reference to 

Idoardo di Giovanni,” as the aforemen 
tioned Edward Johnson has Italianized his 
name. Miss Breen was asked if she had 
heen compelled to perform a similar opera 
tion upon her own patronymic. 

“When I first told Lombardi my name,” 
replied Miss Breen, “he couldn’t understand 
the ‘Grace’ at all, and when I repeated it, 
he said, ‘That is not a name—you are trying 
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A. Drake; Miss Breen and Piéro Tozzi, 


to fool me,’ Finally | had to spell it for 
him, then he exclaimed, ‘Oh, we would call 
that “Gra-che.” Your name _ shouid be 
Grazia Breen.’ So the Maestro calls me 
‘Grazia’ or ‘Graziella.’ And as he says that 
| look exactly as Mimi should look in 
‘Bohéme’” (here Miss Breen concluded by 
caroling a paraphrase of her “Bohéme” 


aria) ‘he calls me ‘Mimi.’” 
Alice Eldridge a Worcester Festival 
Soloist 
Boston, June 2.—Alice Eldridge, the 


young pianist, is closing a season of de- 
cided activity. She has played at manj 
concerts in various parts of the country, 
and has given private and public recitals in 
the large cities in this section. She has a 
number of engagements already booked for 





next season, and among the first will be 
an appearance at the Worcester Festival 
on October for which she has_ been 
chosen as the pianist. 
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PLACE OF BACH IN PIANO STUDY 


Close Application to the Works of John Sebastian of Utmost Im- 
portance for Technical and Musical Development of the 


By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 








PART from a general study of the 
classical authors, the pianist will find 

it of inestimable value to make a special 
and comprehensive study of the works of 


Bach, particularly—in the advanced stages 
of his work—of the Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord. The musical and technical incre- 
ment to be derived from a profound in- 
timacy with the works of that great mas- 
ter is a point that has been insisted upon 
at all times by the masters of pianoforte. 
Primarily no greater aid to increased con- 
centration can be suggested, as the very 
nature of Bach’s works requires more ac- 
curate discernment, more continuity of 


thought and more advanced musical taste 
and judgment than those of any other com- 
Their almost absolute objectivity, 
the mathematical precision required in the 


poser. 


study of the detail, coupled with the powers 
of musical analysis necessary to digest 
them properly, place them on the pinnacle 
as the grand sine qua non for the pianist. 
From a technical standpoint the utility 
of practising and. studying them is found 
not only in the increased mentality devel- 
oped by a more accurate co-ordination re- 
quired between the brain and the fingers but 
also in the fact that the fingers themselves 
are made independent, Any kind of auto- 
matism is done away with, as it is prac- 
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is sO insistent, that open 


rapidly booked. 


HE Success of the Flonzaleys in America, as in 
Europe, has been tremendous. The organization 
has won a following whose demand for appearances 


premium long before the opening of each season. A 
Coast to Coast Tour, Opening Nov. 18th, is being 
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tically impossible to play them at all where 
the latter element perchance inadvertently 
enters. 

Again they should be appreciated as an 
aid to a fine “legato”; in the absolute co- 
herency of the voices, particularly in the 
fugues, as the themes are divided between 
the hands in the inner voices and where a 
strict smoothness must be brought about, 
notwithstanding the continual interchange 
of the thumb and second fingers of the re- 
spective hands, a true legato is only main- 
tained by careful and persevering study 
and a true conception of the difficulties in- 
volved. The polyphonic character of these 
works renders them also great finger 
strengtheners, as each hand in the fugues 
is almost always playing double notes, re- 
quiring power and spans capacity in the 
performance. As tone developers those 
whose tone is thin and has no carrying 
quality can find nothing better than Bach 
to build up their tone quality and quantity. 
In Bach it is not the aggregate and col- 
lective effect which produces the musical 
whole, but each individual note has a sig- 
nificance all its own and must stand or fall 
by the importance the player gives it. There 
are no meshes of interwoven lattice work 
in the technical aspect of these works 
whereby the performer can by a clever use 
of pedal cover up any deficiency of the 
fingers or any unevenness in the execution, 
but every detail must be solidly and con- 
scientiously given or the discrepancy will 
immediately be remarked by the acute 
listener. 

Sentimentalizing Bach 

Sentimentalizing Bach, that is, taking the 
phrases one by one and sweetening them 
so that they may appeal to the uneducated 
ear and thereby make an impression, is the 
worst appeal to ignorance that can be al- 
luded to and should be disdained by the 
true musician. It is like putting molasses 
on beefsteak, the latter idiosyncracy being 
relished by but few. 

About fifteen years ago an Englishman 
who was a fervent enthusiast over Bach 
attempted to popularize the fugues of 
Bach by associating words with their prin- 
cipal subjects. Thus, for the C Sharp Ma- 
jor Fugue in the first book he subscribed 
the following words for the principal mo- 
tive, “Oh, what a lovely thing it is to kiss 
a pretty girl!” And for the long fugue 
in the same book, in G major, in 6-8 time, 
he suggested “Dear Angelina, Sweet An- 
velina, Come to Your Honey, Come to 
Your Honey,” and so on through the 
gamut. Of course this mode never came 
into use, but it was a far better means of 
getting them appreciated by the public than 
to distort the works themselves with un- 
wonted and ill-suited sugaring. 

Training in Analysis 


As the fugue is the consummate form 
of the polyphonic style of composition re- 
quiring a mastery of all the devices of 
counterpoint as well as the greatest in- 
ventive and constructive genius, its study 
is a great help in training the student to 
analyze compositions of every genre. The 
same application that Bach requires, when 
viven to other works, will enable the 
pianist to compass more readily the struct- 
ral elements of the latter. It will enable 
him to read between the lines the hidden 
meaning of the phrases, which together 
form the organic whole from which the 
tone-poem results. Truly he will find in 
(juasi-meaningless passages an _ intrinsic 
value which heretofore to him may have 
heen obscure if he has thoroughly digested 
his Bach and can reapply his knowledge. 

Chopin, according to his biographers and 
pupils, practised Bach daily. Liszt’s ar- 
rangements of the organ fugues are well 
known to the piano world and Hans von 
Bulow is reputed to have played all of the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues—the Well- 
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He has 


In America 











tempered Clavichord—from memory. Th: 
latter’s creed was, “I believe in Bach, the 
father; Beethoven, the son, and Brahms 
the holy ghost,” which, while very ortho- 
dox, is not exactly reverent. 





U. S. Kerr Scores with a Ward-Stephens 
Song in Meriden Recital 


MERIDEN, ConNn., May 30.—The St. An 
drews Episcopal Church Work Chapte: 
presented U. S. Kerr in a song recital at 
the Auditorium on May 27. Mr. Kerr was 
assisted by Frank Luker, while Charles Eg- 
gette contributed a piano solo. One of Mr 
Kerr’s biggest successes was scored with 
the Ward-Stephens “To Horse! to Horse!” 
which was greeted with emphatic applause 
Other much applauded songs by American 
composers were the Foote “Land o’ th: 
Leal” and Chadwick’s “Ballad of Trees anc 
the Master.” The basso also aroused en. 
thusiasm with the “Toreador Song,” from 
“Carmen.” W. E. C. 





Unprecedented Advance Support for St. 
Louis Orchestra 


St. Louis, June 2.—Active planning for 
the coming season has characterized the 
past week with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra management, of the campaign 
for new members and increased support 
from previous subscribers having resulted 
in an unprecedented response, according to 
Manager Arthur J. Gaines. “We have 
already made more financial progress up 
to June 1 than we had accomplished on 
October 1 last year,” stated Mr. Gaines the 
other day. The “neighborhood” concerts 
of Conductor Zach have had much to do 
with this increase. Among the artists with 
whom contracts have been closed are Fritz 
Kreisler, Max Pauer and Mme. Otttilie 
Metzger. H. W. C. 
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1,000 VOICES RAISED 
IN WAGNER'S HONOR 


Huge Milwaukee Chorus Sings In- 
spiringly in Centennial Festival 
Concert 


MILWAUKEE, May 24.—One of the most 
imposing musical festivals ever held in this 
city was the commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Richard Wagner, 
at the Auditorium .on Monday evening. 
The event enlisted the combined forces of 
the Milwaukee Musical Society, the Arion 
Musical Club, A Capella Chorus, Mil- 
waukee Mannerchor and the Catholic 
Choral Club, making a grand chorus of 
about 1,000 voices, which, with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago and a 
quartet of eminent soloists, made one of 
the strongest ensembles ever presented to 
the music patrons of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin. 

The massed singers of the choruses 
were directed in turn by their conductors 
respectively, as above mentioned, Herman 
A. Zeitz, Dr. Daniel Protheroe, William 
Boeppler, Albert S. Kramer and Otto A. 
Singenberger. Supporting the singers was 
the orchestra under the able leadership of 
Frederick Stock, while the soloists were 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Elsa Kellner, 
soprano; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Henri Scott, bass. 

An audience of. 8,000 persons repre- 
sented society and music-lovers from 
practically every town of importance in 
the State. The German Consul at Chi- 
cago, F. Geissler, Governor McGovern, 
Mayor Bading and leaders of the German 
social, fraternal, musical and business as- 
sociations gave to the occasion an official 
importance. 

The festival was not only a musical suc- 
cess but has started a movement for the 
purpose of securing a symphony orchestra 
for Milwaukee. Now that the singing so- 
cieties have demonstrated that they are 
capable of doing things of imposing value 
they are going to work together for the 
purpose of further service for this music- 
loving public. A central music body has 
been formed with representatives from the 
various societies which took part in the 
big festival, and an annual May festival, 
as the climax of the musical season, has 
been determined upon. 

Of the soloists at Monday night’s fes- 
tival each achieved a great success. The 
popular interest probably centered in the 
appearance of Elsa Kellner, a Milwaukee 
soprano, who has appeared in other cities 
inthis country and in Europe, but never 
before in Milwaukee. Her admirable sing- 
ing of “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohen 
grin,” was followed by fully merited re- 
calls and floral tributes. The other so- 
loists were also enthusiastically received. 
Miss Hinkle’s splendid rendition of “Dich 
Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,’ was 
endlessly applauded and Henri Scott, in 
Wotan’s “Farewell,” from “Die Walkiire,” 
adding to the success attained when he 
appeared here with the Dippel operatic 
forces. Lambert Murphy revealed a tenor 
of great beauty in the “Prize Song” from 
“Die Meistersinger” and drew extravagant 
tributes of applause. 

The effective and powerful singing of 
the massed chorus, especially in the so- 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY STUDENTS PROVE THEIR ABILITY IN OPERA 








—Photo by Bachrach. 


Members of the Opera Class of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, as They Appeared in a Scene from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball”—Reading from Left to Right; Henry Chew, “Renato”; Ethel Henderson Thompson, “Ulrica”’; Herman 
Kumlehn, “Tommaso”; Nellie A. Norris, “Adelia”; John Phelps, “Sylvano”; Oscar H. Lehmann, “Riccardo”; Walter 
G. Johnson, “Samuel”; Emily H. Diver, “Edgardo” 


able May 24.—The opera class 

of the Peabody Conservatory closed 
its season with excellent productions of 
acts from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” and Gounod’s 
“Faust,” given with appropriate costumes 
and stage settings. 

The second scene of Act I of “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” was presented with an excel- 
lent cast of soloists and chorus. Oscar H. 
Lehmann, tenor, won new laurels in his 
portrayal of the role of Riccardo, singing 


with genuine Italian expressiveness and 
acting with dignity. Ethel Henderson 
Thompson, Ulrica, and Nellie A. Norris, 
Adelia, were highly pleasing in their re- 
spective roles and were especially effective 
in their duet. Emily H. Diver, a young 
soprano of charming personality, was very 
successful in the role of Edgardo, a page to 
Riccardo, her delivery being clear and 
beautiful. Praiseworthy work was also 
done by Henry Chew, Renato; John Phelps, 
Sylvano; Walter G. Johnson, Samuel, and 
Herman Kumlehn, Tomaso. The chorus 
sang with beautiful effect. 

The first scene of Act II of “Der Frei 





prano section, was inspiring. The male 
chorus was heard, under Albert S. Kramer, 
in the “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” from “Tann- 
hauser,’ and an admirable interpretation 
of the “Sailor’s Chorus” from “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” Daniel Protheroe led the 
entire chorus in a brilliant rendition of 
another march and chorus from “Tann- 
hauser,” while the ladies’ chorus ‘was heard 
with keen plesaure in the “Spring Chorus,” 
under William Boeppler. Otto A. Sing- 
enberger directed the entire chorus in the 
“Bridal Chorus,” and Herman  Zeitz 
brought it to heights of vocal splendor by 
the thrilling interpretation of the “Choral 
and Apotheosis” from “Meistersinger.” 
Frederick Stock and his orchestra re- 
ceived an ovation and added much to the 
success of the occasion. Their readings 
of the “Flying Dutchman” Overture, the 
“Lohengrin” Overture and the “Siegfried 
Funeral March” were splendid achieve- 
ments. M. N. S. 


Milwaukee Germans Sing Way to Hearts 
of Audiences in the Fatherland 


MILWAUKEE, May 31.—News has been re- 
ceived here by cable of the triumph of the 
Milwaukee singers in Germany. A chorus 
of seventy-five and other Milwaukeeans, 
number 200, left on a tour of Germany the 


first part of the month, traveling as Die 
Deutschland Reisegesellschaft der Mil- 
waukee Sanger. The chorus, under the 
direction of Prof. Ernest Karl, is giving 
concerts in the principal cities of Germany. 
The singers were given a most enthusiastic 
reception in Cologne, Frankfort and 
Munich, and at Hanover created a furore 
with a concert of German folk songs. 


M. N.S 


Demand for Ware-Wells Recitals 


Foster and David, the managers of Har 
riet Ware and John Barnes Wells, report 
a demand for these two artists extending 
from Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., and 
from Duluth, Minn., to New Orleans, La 
The women’s clubs have taken an especial 
interest in the tenor and the composer 
pianist and in many instances have planned 
to give Miss Ware and Mr. Wells a recep 
tion at the close of their recital. Mr 
Wells was the first singer to introduce 
Miss Ware’s songs. On their programs 
Miss Ware plays two of her compositions 
for the piano. During the Summer the 
two will prepare several numbers that are 
entirely new. 

Charles Dalmorés is to sing Siegfried at 
the Paris Opéra this month. 
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schiitz” was next presented, with Sara 
Williams delightful in the rdle of Agatha 
and Louise Randolph a capable Anne. 
Their duet was very pleasing. James M. 
Price acted the role of Max with under- 
standing and sang well. The opera feast 
concluded with a fine performance of the 
second scene of Act IV and the three 
scenes of Act V of “Faust.” 

S. Taylor Scott gave a remarkable im 
personation of Valentine. He has a power- 
ful baritone voice of rich quality and is 
well equipped dramatically. Eleanor 
Chase was a _ superb Marguerite, being 
especially effective in the church and prison 
scenes. Felix McNally was well adapted 
to the role of Faust and William G. Horn 
was a striking Mephistopheles, both in 
voice and dramatic expression. Paula 
Gilles pleased as Martha. 

Harold Randolph, director of the Pea 
body Conservatory, successfully conducted 
the operas and orchestra of forty mu- 
sicians. Conspicuous in the orchestra was 
Ethel Lee, ’cellist, who was the only rep 
resentative of her sex in it. W. J. R. 
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NEW MUSIC 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








HE Oliver Ditson Company offers 
among its new piano issues Genari 
Karganoff’s Petite Valse in E,* Eduard 
Schutt’s popular “A la bien aimée” and less 
familiar Canzonetta in D. These are in a 
series of “Russian Piano Music,” which 
includes, in addition to the pieces men- 
tioned above, works of Alabieff, Aleneff, 
Balakirew, Liadow, Rachmaninoff and Ru- 
binstein. 

Two American compositions of worth 
also appear. A Nocturne in G Minor by 
Richard Platt, a Boston musician who has 
on previous occasions produced composi- 
tions of real merit, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all concert-pianists. Built on the 
lines of twentieth century musical thought 
it reaches up into the realms of impres- 
sions and passing moods. Yet it does this 
so well, with apparent sincerity, and is 
withal so finely written for the piano, its 
manner of expression being idiomatic in 
every detail, that one must call it one of 
the best American piano pieces in recent 
years. 

Homer N. Bartlett’s “Spring Flowers” is 
on the other hand a brilliant piece of salon 
music, characteristic of its composer in 
his lighter moments. It is richly supplied 





*Pretite VALSE IN E. For the Piano. By Ge- 
mari Kargaroff, Op. 10, No. 2. Price 40 cents. 
“A La BIEN AIMEE,” “Canzonetta in D.” For the 
Piano. By Eduard Schitt. Price 75 and 40 
cents each respectively. NocTuRNE IN G MINoR. 
For the Piano. By Richard Platt. Price 60 
cents. “Spring Fiowers.” Valse Brilliante for 
the Piano. By Homer N. Bartlett, Op. 244. Price 
60 cents. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Bosten, Mass. 
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with melodic attributes and is effectively 
written, for Mr. Bartlett knows the piano 
quite as well as any other medium for 
which he may choose to write. 


é oe 


NE of the recent works of Harriet 
Ware, issued by her publishers, the 
John Church Company, is a cycle called 
“A Day in Arcady,” for two voices with 
piano accompaniment.7 
The texts are the work of Joseph I. C. 
Clarke and number three, “Spring Morn- 
ing,” “The Seas of Noon” and “Good 
Night.” To them Miss Ware has written 
music that has melodic charm and other 
attractive qualifications which should win 
them favor. The writing for the voices is 
idiomatic and effectively managed and the 
piano accompaniments are not unduly dif- 
ficult. 
* * * 


Sep name of Marcel Grandjany is to- 
tally unfamiliar to America. In fact 
his music has not appeared on the public 
programs of any artists who perform here. 
And yet A. Durand & Fils, the noted 
l'rench publishers, bring forward “Trois 
Piéces pour le Piano”} which must be con- 
sidered as far better than average con- 
tributions to the list of present-day piano 
music. 

The first is an Arabesque. In it one 
finds those typical traits of the modern 
Frenchmen, supplanted however by the 
elegance of an older musical régime. 
“Pastorale” is the title of the second piece, 
a most ingeniously contrived Andantino, 


the major part of which is written in two: 


parts. “Two-part writing” is not as simple 
as it would appear to be and M. Grandjany 
has done it remarkably well. The piece is 
in 5-8 time and it is treated rhythmically 
in an entirely fascinating way. One can 
readily imagine the piece in orchestral 
garb, with the lower voice in an English 
horn and the upper in the first oboe. Then, 
when the short middle portion comes, muted 
strings would lend a splendid contrast. It 
is altogether a most original piece. 

The final piece is called “Impromptu.” It 
strikes one as being less consistently car- 
ried out than the other two pieces, but it, 
too, has much that is ingratiating. There 
are a few spots in it which we in America 
call “Debussyisms,” yet these may be a nat- 
ural method of expression for M. Grand- 
jany. After examining these pieces one 
wonders why no artist has taken steps to 
introduce them to the American public. 

* * * 
OWARD R. THATCHER, a Balti- 
more organist, has composed an 
“Evening Service for the Synagogue,’ 
published by the Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. ' 

It is published in an attractive volume, 
nicely bound in cloth. Mr. Thatcher’s 
work is obviously that of a serious mu- 


. sician who has made a special study of the 


music of the synagogue. The music is set 
for chorus with organ accompaniment and 
is written in musicianly style. It will 
doubtless be a valuable addition to the 
library of those who have in charge the 
music of synagogues throughout the 
country. 
* * * 


HE Boston Music Company offers a 
wide range of new publications. 

For piano there is a brilliant “Scherzo- 
Etude”|| by the ever-industrious Moszkow- 
ski, written in his usual brilliant style, and 
a new edition of “The Clavecin Book of 
Anna Magdalena Bach” by the most fa- 
mous of the many bearers of the name 
Bach, Johann Sebastian. These little 
pieces, which include minuets, marches, 
polonaises and pieces in similar forms, were 
written by the master for his second wife. 


7“A Day in Arcapy.”’ Song Cycle for Two 
Voices with Piano Accompaniment. By Harriet 
Ware. Published by the John Church Company, 


Cincinnati, New York and London. Price 75 
cents. 


tTrois Pi&cEs—ARABESQUE, PASTORALE, IM 
PROMPTU.” For the Piano. By Marcel Grand 
jany. Published by A. Durand & Fils, Paris 
Prices, 2 fr. net the first and last, 1 fr. 35 the 
second. 

§“EVENING SERVICE FOR THE SYNAGOGUE.” By 
Howard R. Thatcher. Published by the Bloch 
Publishing Company, New York. Price $1.50 net 


Their simplicity from the technical stand- 
point seems to infer that the second Frau 
Bach was a clavecinist of limited ability, 
one who might scarcely be termed mu- 
sically profound. The pieces are, however, 
charming and give us a glimpse of a great 
master in his intimate moods, writing 
miniatures which are worthy of the high- 
est respect and reverence of all Bach ad- 
mirers. They will be of great service as 
teaching material for the second grade. 

A single organ issue is a fine Adagietto 
by Gabriel Fauré, arranged for organ by 
Ch. Quef. Serious in style it should be a 
welcome addition to the répertoire of our 
concert-organists. A group of songs by 
W. Franke-Harling, op. 14, show their com- 
poser a musician of individuality. “Dear, 
Let Me Dream of Love” is splendid, as is 
the “Meditation” ; “O Kiss Divine” follows 
conventional lines for the most part, but 
“Yvonne,” to a superb Bliss Carman poem, 
commands admiration at once. These 
songs will repay singers for examining 
them. 

Two of Johann Halvorsen’s “Norwegian 
Dances” appear, transcribed for ’cello solo 
with piano accompaniment by Herman 
Sandby. They are well arranged and are 
characteristic in their rhythmic incisiveness. 
’Cellists would do well to add them to their 
répertoire. Josef Adamowski, the Boston 
’cellist, has made an admirable transcription 
for his instrument of Saint-Saéns’s famil- 
iar “Romance Sans Paroles,” originally for 
piano solo. Mr. Adamowski has put it in 
A Minor, a tone lower than the original 
key, and his handling of it is splendid 
throughout. Its melody is ideally suited to 
the ’cello and it should be popular in its 
new form. For the violin a_ sentimental 
“Chanson d’Automne” by Ernest Centola, 
op. 41, is brought forward. Its one re- 
deeming feature is that when gauged from 
the violinist’s standpoint it is good “violin 
music.” Melodically and harmonically it is 
unoriginal and utters nothing that has not 
been said far more convincingly hitherto. 
There are good passages in double-stopping 
in it, however, and these will doubtless gain 
it the favor of wielders of the fiddle-bow. 

* * * 
N anthem by William Lester, a young 
Chicagoan, appears, issued by the 
composer himself. It is a setting of a text 
by Mary: Louise Dawson called “Abide 
With Me,”’++ not the familiar hymn text. 

The opening measures of the organ pre- 
lude are lifted out of the “Prize Song” 
from “Die Meistersinger” and are curiously 
effective in the way Mr. Lester has used 
them here. As to the anthem proper it is 
a melodious piece of writing, fairly con- 
ventional and yet worthy of praise. One 
cannot quite indorse the method adopted 
by this composer of writing the soprano 
and alto parts on one stave and the tenor 
and bass on another. Whereas in the case 
of the women’s voices it is only slightly 
troublesome in reading “at sight,” the mat- 
ter is much more annoying in the case of 
the male voices, since the tenor part, being 
written in the bass clef, is liable to cause 
consternation among choir tenors who are 
not as well grounded musically as might 
be conjectured. 

* * * 
O the series of volumes known as the 
“Ditson Edition” have been added 
for the voice Concone’s “Fifty Lessons in 


““ScHerzo-ErupE.”” For the Piano. By Mau- 
rice Moszkowski, Op. 85, No. 3. Price, 90 cents. 
“THe CLAvecin Book OF \NNA  MAGDALENA 
Bacu.”’ For the Piano. By Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Price 60 cents net. ‘‘ApaAGIETTO.” By 
(;abriel Fauré. Transcribed for the Organ by 
Ch. Quef. Price, 59 cents. “Dear, Let ME 
DREAM OI LOvE,’ “ETeERNALLY I Love THEE,” 
“MepiraTtion,” “O Kiss Divine,” “Yvonne.” Five 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompani 
ment. By W. Franke-Harling, Op. 14. Prices 40 
and 50 cents each. “Two Norwecian DANcEs.” 
By Johann Halvorsen. Transcribed for the Vio- 
loncello with Piano Accompaniment by Herman 
Sandby. Price, $1.25 “ROMANCE SANS Pa- 
ROLES.” By Camille Saint-Saéns. Transcribed 
for the Violoncello with Piano Accompaniment by 
Josef Adamowski. Price, 60 cents. ‘““CHANSON 
p’AuTOMNE.” For the Violin. By Ernest Centola, 
Op. 41. Price 60 cents \ll published by the 
Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 

i7j“Asip—E WitH Me,” Anthem for Mixed 


Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By William 
Lester. Published by the Studio Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Price, 10 cents. 


**“Firry Lessons IN SINGING.” For Medium 
Voice. By Giuseppe Concone, Op. 9. Edited by 
Dr. L. Benda.’ ‘Ditson Edition, No 150.” 


Price 50 cents. “Twetve Easy aNnp MELopious 
PIECES IN THE ForM oF Stupiegs.”’ For the Piano. 
By Gustave Lazarus, Op. 141. ‘“‘Ditson Edition, 
No. 162." Price $1.00. “First Lessons ON THE 
Viowtrn.” By John Craig Kelley. “Ditson Edi- 
tion, No. 29.”’ Price $1.00. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Singing,”’** op. 9, for medium voice, ed 
by Dr. L. Benda; for piano, “Twelve 
and Melodious Pieces in the form 
Studies,” by Gustave Lazarus, op. 141, 
a new edition of “First Lessons on 
Violin” by John Craig Kelley, a Bo 
musician. All three are well edited 
will prove of great value to teac! 
throughout the country. A. W.] 
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“Of the soloists the dominating fi 
ure was, by long odds, Miss Mar 
Kaiser, the soprano, a young womae 
with a voice of exceptional freshne 
charm and poise, and who exhibit 
a degree of musicianship all too ra: 
in singers. She held her hearers e: 
tranced from her first note and t! 
many musical veterans in the hall we: 
eagerly asking who the amazing ne\ 
comer was.” 
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LONDON ADMIRES HADLEY’S WORKS 


American Conducts Three of His Compositions With Marked Success— 
Metropolitan Artists at Covent Garden- Maggie Teyte Sings Amer- 


ican Songs 


Bureau of Musical America, 

48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, May 24, 1913. 
ENRY HADLEY, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted some of his own compositions, 
new to London, with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra last night, and all of them 
were received with emphatic demonstra- 
tions of approval. The works chosen were 
his overture, “In 
symphony, “The Four ‘Seasons,’ in IF 
Minor, and a Symphonic Fantasie in E 
Flat. They revealed in their composer 
high musical ideals and a fine inventive 
vein. London would be glad to hear more 
of the works of this admirable American 

musician. 

Tina Lerner was the soloist, and she 


3ohemia”; his second 


played Griceg’s Pianoforte Concerto so bril- 
liantly that she was recalled at least half 
a dozen times. 


Your readers have already been in- 


formed of the triumph of Caruso when, 
for the first time in six years, he sang at 
Covent Garden on Tuesday night before as 
brilliant an audience as ever assembled 
there. ‘Pagliacci’ was the opera, given in 
conjunction with “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
with Alice Nielsen a charming Countess 
Gil and Sammarco capital as the Count. 
Carmen Melis was the Nedda in “Pagl- 
iacci,’” making a most favorable impres- 
sion, and Sammarco delivered the Prologue 
with finely sonorous tones. Crabbé was the 
Silvio. You have also heard of the equally 
triumphant performance of Mme. Melba 
on Thursday evening on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her first assumption of an 
operatic role in London. In her singing 
of Mimi in “La Bohéme” her voice was still 
a miracle of evenness and purity as of old. 
John McCormack, as Rodolfo, gave her 
artistic support, and Lenora Sparkes, as 
Musetta, made a welcome reappearance. 
Dinh Gilly was another favorite in the cast. 
Panizza conducted. 

After Tuesday’s tense excitement, Covent 
Garden seemed quite peaceful, but none the 
less the performance of “Tosca” on the 
following evening was unusually interest- 
ing. Antonio Scotti returned after an ab- 
sence of three years and his Scarpia was 
as powerful and finely characterized as 
ever. Emmy Destinn, as Tosca, was ad 
mirable. Her singing could not have been 
improved upon and seems to become more 
beautiful each time she is heard here. 
Signor Martinelli sang the part of Cava- 
radossi, in which he made his London 
début last year. His voice has improved 
in volume and quality and his youth and 
manly bearing are assets of the utmost 
value. Giorgio Polacco conducted for the 
first time at Covent Garden and was ac- 
corded a very hearty reception. He showed 
throughout an intimate grasp of the scor: 
and it is seldom that the music has been 
played with so nice a sense of detail. 


Wagner Centenary Concert 


Although several Wagner centenary con 
certs have already been given in London, 
the one at Albert Hall on Thursday even 
ing last, under the direction of Messrs. 
Schulz-Curtius and Powell actually took 
place on the exact anniversary of Wagner’s 
birth. The orchestra was the London Sym 
phony, specially augmented for the occa 
sion, under the leadership of Herr Men 
gelberg, and for soloist there was John 
Coates, who was heard to great advantag« 
in the “Preislied,” from “Meistersinger,” 
and in the Forging Song from “Sieg 
fried,” which he sang with admirable 
beauty of tone and clearness of enuncia 
tion. The program ranged from the 
“Kaisermarsch” to the “Walkiirenritt.” em 
bracing in between such cherished extracts 
as the “Tristan” Prelude and Liebestod, 
the “Trauermarsch” and the Prelude to 
“Parsifal.” During the interval, Louis N 
Parker, who is president of the Wagner 
Society, delivered a brief address 

Eleanor Hazzard Peacock who, it will be 
remembered, made a most favorable im- 
pression here recently as a lieder singer, 


appeared at Steinway Hall on Saturday 
afternoon last in an entirely new role. 
ller program consisted of a recital of 
“Children’s Songs and Stories, Tragedies 
and Tattletales of Toytime,”’ which testi- 





Henry Hadley, Conductor of San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, Who Has Just Led 
the London Symphony in a Perform- 
ance of His Own Compositions 


lied to her sense of humor and close ob- 
servance of the ways of little folks. The 
childish voftte and manner were realized 
to perfection, although on one or two oc- 
casions she appeared to allow her full 
woman's voice fuller play than was ad- 
visable. Mrs. Peacock was assisted at the 
pianoforte by Jessie L. Gaynor, composer 
of the musical part of her program. 

On the same afternoon at Atolian Hall, 
Boris Hambourg made his reappearance in 
London after his American and Canadian 
tour. His performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in D Minor was very expressive, 
while some old-world pieces drawn from 
the compositions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries served to exemplify 
his lyric style and executive skill. Mr. 
llambourg was accompanied by John A. 
Warner, an American pianist, who was 
making his first appearance here, and who 
also played three pieces by Ravel, De 
hussy and Fauré with excellent taste. 

Maggie Teyte’s Reappearance 

Maggie Teyte’s reappearance after a 
considerable absence abroad, gave a special 
value to the second of the special Sunday 
concerts at the Royal Albert Hall under 
the management of Messrs. Schulz-Cur 
tius and Powell. Her contributions to a 
highly attractive program were Mimu’s 
Soliloquy from “La Bohéme,” Schumann’s 
“Ich grolle nicht” and Strauss’s ‘“Heimliche 
\ufforderung,” all of which were sung 
with her usual charm and musical insight. 
Miss Teyte was obliged to add extra songs. 
In the same program the names of Kreis 
ler and Bachaus were also to be found. 
They were heard together in Grieg’s C 
Minor Sonata, and separately in a num 
ber of solo pieces, and each, of course, had 
to give several encores 

Mme. Julia Hostater gave a recital at 
Bechstein Hall on Monday night. Her 
program embraced a wide range of songs, 
from old Italian arias to modern Russian 
and French songs by Moussorgsky and De- 
bussy, all of which were sung with special 
distinction. Some of the finest lieder by 
Schumann. Brahms, Liszt and Hugo Wolf 
were also included, several of which were 
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encored. Mme. Hostater has progressed 
considerably in her art since her last ap- 
pearance in London. 

In the evening Max Darewski gave a con 
cert in Queen’s Hall, with the aid of the 
New Symphony Orchestra under Landon 
Ronald. His treatment of Saint-Saéns’s 
Second Concerto in G Minor and the 
Beethoven, No. 3, C Minor Concerto was 
most effective. 


A Remarkable Trio 


Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud and 
Pablo Casals joined forces at Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon. Three works were 
on the program and all were familiar. 
Beethoven’s famous Trio in B Flat, op. 97, 
came first; Schumann’s in D Minor, op. 
63, followed and finally came Dvorak’s 
“Dumka” Trio, a work which has not been 
frequently heard here of late years. No 
fault could be found with the rendering of 
any of these and the perfect understanding 
and unanimity that marked the combined 
efforts of these artists last year was always 
to the fore. 

Hans Ebell, a young pianist who made 
his first appearance in this country at 
Bechstein Hall on Wednesday evening, is a 
native of Russia and a pupil of Godowsky. 
He elected to begin his recital with Schu- 
mann’s ever-welcome “Carneval,” which 
was played with admirable expression, al- 
though at times he was rather too ener- 
getic and allowed discretion to be swal- 
lowed up by an excess of enthusiasm. His 
program also contained Brahms’s F Minor 
Sonata as well as transcriptions by Liszt 
and Godowsky, of Schubert and Strauss. 

Maggie Teyte gave a song recital on 
Thursday afternoon at Queen’s Hall and 
was heard in three groups of songs, of 
which a Debussy group aroused the warm- 
est applause, the delightful ‘“Fantoches” 
and “La Chevelure” having to be repeated. 
All the songs were well-nigh perfectly 
given. Her program was brought to a 
close with half a dozen songs by American 
composers, the best perhaps being “Her 
Rose,” by C. Whitney Coombs. There was 
a large and fashionable audience. It is 
worthy of mention that Miss Teyte’s pro 
gram lasted only one hour, which is quite 
long enough for a song recital, and it is to 
be hoped that other recital-givers will fol- 
low the excellent example she has set. 

Tribute has already been paid to the ex- 
ceptional attainments of the young London 
violinist, Isolde Menges. Yesterday after 
noon, at Queen’s Hall, she gave a further 
demonstration of her remarkable powers 


when she was assisted by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Herr’ Mengel 
berg. The two works she presented’ were 
the Brahms’s Concerto and Glazounow’s 
Concerto in A and the brilliant performance 
she gave of both works aroused immense 
enthusiasm. Miss Menges was heard later 
in the Chopin-Auer Nocturne in E Minor 
and the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance 
in A Major and at the conclusion of the 
concert was compelled to play no fewer 
than four extra pieces. The orchestra 
played magnificently. 

Raymond Roze is entitled to admiration 
for his temerity in announcing an English 
opera season, under his direction at Covent 
Garden. The enterprise, moreover, is 
stated to be under royal patronage, a fac 
tor which was sorely needed by Mr. Ham 
merstein at the London Opera House. 


Opera in English Season 


Among the manifold artistic activities 
of the Lyceum Club those of the American 
circle invariably find wide appreciation. 
Yesterday afternoon a program largely 
imade up of American music was given by 
American artists. The native composers 
represented included MacDowell, Rum- 
mel, Fickenscher and Cadman, the singers 
being Wilna Sanda, Eleanor Simon, G. 
Wilber Reed and Juanita Prewitt and the 
instrumentalists Rachel Dunn, pianist, and 
Maurice Warner, violin. 

W. H. Morgan, who is well known as 
one of the secretaries of the Cardiff Musi- 
cal Festival, has taken over the business of 
N. Vert’s agency. The announcement that 
Julia Culp has appointed Vert’s her sole 
agent is of good augury for the future 
of the new management. 

On Wednesday last Maurice Warner, the 
American violinist, played for the Duchess 
of Marlborough at Sunderland House and 
scored his usual success, in consequence of , 
which he was re-engaged by Her Grace. 

Out of twenty-five performances in the 
recent German season at Covcnt Garden 
Kathleen Howard has sung in no fewer 
than twelve, which is indeed an_ excel 
lent record. ANTONY M, STERN. 
American Girl in Barmen-Elberfeld 
Opera 


Bertin, May 31.—An American girl, 
Eloise Baylor, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been engaged for three years as principal 
coloratura soprano at the Municipal Opera 
of Barmen-Elberfeld. She ts a pupil of 
Franz Proschowsky, of Berlin. 
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Worcester Festival, Oct. 1913 


Will Sing Verdi Requiem 
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DELIVERING THE GOODS 


All periodicals are sold and delivered to subscribers 
for a fraction of the cost of production. Having gained 
circulation, they must rely upon the advertiser to supply 
the deficiency and also the profit. In this situation it 1s 
easy to see that a paper published in the musical field 
is liable to be under such obligations to the advertiser 
that there will be a constant struggle between the edi- 
torial and news departments, which strive to make a 
good paper, and the business department, which strives 
to please the advertiser, who, having learned his power, 
demands all kinds of concessions in the way of notices, 
puffs, pictures, etc. 

Now, it has been the dream, as well as the ambition 
and purpose, of the editor of MusicAL AMERICA to pub- 
lish a paper which should secure a large circulation 
among those interested in music as would give the ad- 
vertiser such a direct return in the way of actual results 
for the money expended as would virtually free the edi- 
torial and news departments from printing anything ex- 
cept “on the merits.” 

This dream, namely, to make a paper which should 
produce direct results for the advertiser, and therefore 
be independent, is being realized, as the following letter, 
which is but one of many that are received from time to 
time, will show. This letter, written as an appreciation 
by a prominent singer and teacher, speaks for itself, and 
substantiates the claim that Musicat AmMerRIcA has 
gained a circulation of sufficient extent, as well as of 
such a character, as will enable those who patronize its 
advertising columns, well and wisely, to secure direct 
results. 

Editor MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have had such satisfactory returns from my recent 
advertising in Musicat America that I feel you are enti- 
tled to know of it. Before inserting my announcements, 
I consulted with your advertising department. At 
the time that I inserted my announcements in 
MusicaL AMERICA, I inserted the same announcements 
in a number of other prominent weekly and monthly 
papers—not musical ones—but so far, I have not re- 
ceived a single response from any one of them, while 
from MusicaL AMERICA the results have been astonish- 
ing. ; 

In reply to the two advertisements which I inserted, 
I. received responses from widely separated points. I 
have had letters from many different places in New 
York, Ohio, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Mi.- 
souri, Kansas, Texas and other States. The replies are 
still coming in. 5; 

It is not alone, however, the number of replies which 
t received to my announcements which was so satisfac- 


tory, but the character of the replies has been exception- 
ally high. 

The result is, that I have succeeded in obtaining, 
through my advertisements in MusicAL AMERICA, a 
large class of students, from some of the best families, 
for my school in the Adirondack Mountains this Sum- 
mer. 

It all affords convincing proof to me, that in building 
up Musicat AMERICA as a musical newspaper that tells 
the news fairly, frankly and in an interesting way, you 
have succeeded in reaching a clientéle which is of the 
utmost value to the advertiser who has something worth 
while to offer. 

With best wishes, very sincerely, 


ELLISON VAN HOOseE. 

Melody Lodge, Speculator, N. Y., May 22, 1913. 

Many papers have been started in the musical world 
here and abroad which have appealed to the advertiser 
from their willingness to print about anything and 
everything he wanted. The advertiser was naturally 
dubious as to the effect this might have, and if he could 
not always trace any results of a tangible character, 
could console himself with the reflection that at least 
his vanity had been tickled. 

Such papers, however, as are willing to print anything 
to please an advertiser can never secure any large cir- 
culation, for the reason that people who buy or sub- 
scribe for papers are not attracted by such matter. 

Mr. van Hoose’s testimonial to the value of Musica. 
AMERICA as an advertising medium is more than a pleas- 
ant endorsement such as a publisher may be proud to 
present as an encouragement to others to go and do 
likewise. It means that the policies of the paper have 
won a large circle of readers who have that purchasing 
power to which an advertiser is naturally anxious to ap- 
peal. It means that the paper has established itself as 
a utility so that, when an advertiser has something to 
offer which people want, as Mr. van Hoose says, it can 
-—to quote the vernacular—‘‘deliver the goods.” 

If there are those who have tried MusicaL AMERICA 
with, perhaps, results that have been not entirely satis- 
factory, let them take heart from Mr. van Hoose’s ex- 
perience, and remember that very probably their adver- 
tising was not couched in the right terms, or, perhaps, 
they did not take space enough for their announcements, 
or, perhaps, they had not something to offer which peo- 
ple wanted. 

We desire to call special attention to the statement in 
Mr. van Hoose’s letter where he says that he consulted 
with the advertising department of MusicaL AMERICA. 
lf some of the advertisers who to-day fail to get the re- 


sults they expect, would follow Mr. van Hoose’s exam-, 


ple and consult with the advertising department of 
Musica AMERICA, they would also secure better results, 
for the reason that they would have at their service ex- 
pert information and experience. 

No paper can to-day exist, as a business proposition, 
without advertising, whether it be a daily, a weekly or 
a monthly. It is equally certain that no paper can bring 
results to the advertiser which is not more or less in- 
dependent, and designed, primarily, to interest the 
reader and subscriber. There are papers in the musical 
world which carry out contracts made with the ad- 
vertiser and appeal to the professional element—but 
such papers can never be of real service, for the simple 
reason that their circulation is very restricted, and, be- 
ing read by professionals (from whom the professional 
does not secure a revenue or a living) they fail in the 
primary requisite, of being able to give an adequate re- 
turn for the money expended by the advertiser. 

MusIcAL AMERICA can say, with truth, that it has the 
largest bona fide circulation of any paper of its class: 
that this circulation is among people from. whom the 
professional class must draw its revenue, and, finally, 
MusicaL AMERICA can show, by its books of reference, 
that it is more quoted in the daily and weekly press here 
aud abroad than all other musical papers put together. 

In this respect, certainly, its position is unique, and it 
has won this position because it has endeavored faith- 
fully, from the start, to win independence, by giving the 
advertiser a direct return from his advertising, and so, 
whatever else it publishes in its news and editorial col- 
ummns, was not part of a business contract, but—wholly 


“on the merits.” 


A SIGNIFICANT CONVENTION 


The coming convention of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association in Saratoga, N. Y., on June 9, 10, 
11 and 12, will mark an epoch in the accomplishment of 
important reforms in the musical world. At this meet- 
ing the committees which have been working for three 
years will report on standards for teachers and some 
definite action will be taken. Since these reports have 
been prepared under the supervision of the most able 
pedadogs in America the action taken will probably 
be far-reaching. The programs will be more than 
usually interesting because of the noted speakers and 
singers who will appear and educators who will attend. 
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Ellen Beach Yaw and Franklin Cannon as the Goose 
Girl and the Pig Tender 


The snapshot shown here was taken recently at the 
ranch of-Ellen Beach Yaw’s brother in Washington 
Miss Yaw and Franklin Cannon, her accompanist, have 
completed a tour of seventy concerts in the West. 


Sylva—Marguerita Sylva, who has become the most 
famous Carmen on the Continent during the past season, 
has been induced to do a special performance of Bizet’s 
opera for the moving picture films. Miss Sylva is enter 
taining at her apartments in Berlin Marie Cavan, ot 
the Chicago-Philadelphia. Opera Company, who will 
spend the Summer in Europe learning some new 
soprano roles. 


Rogers—Francis Rogers, the American baritone, well 
known through his recitals and oratorio singing, has 
sailed for Europe. With Mrs. Rogers he will travel 
through Spain, France and Switzerland, and while in 
the latter country he will visit Mr. and Mrs. Schelling 
at their chalet on Lake Geneva. Mr. Rogers will re- 
sume his concert work in the Fall under the manage 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 


Gilly—Dinh Gilly, the baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is an expert in physiognomy. He 
declares he can tell more about a man by looking at 
him than by hearing him talk for an hour. “The 
tongue may lie, but the face never lies,” says Gilly. 
“Feigned expressions are apparent to the person who 
makes a study of them and comes to know what is 
natural and what may be expected.” 


Gadski—In Henry T. Finck’s newly published book 
on “Food and Flavor” mention is made of Mme. Gadski 
as “an ideal Hausfrau” as well as an eminent artist. 
An instance of her discriminating taste in the selection 
of edibles is shown in the fact that she refuses abso 
lutely to purchase fish unless they are alive. “They 
are brought to the kitchen alive,” she is reported as 
saying, “and I reject those that are not swimming 
about.” 


Farrar—For the first time in several years Geraldine 
Farrar will do no singing at any of the European opera 
houses this Spring. It is her purpose to take a com 
plete rest, and for this reason she refused an engage 
ment offered her by one of the principal opera houses 
of Buenos Aires. She expects to spend the greater part 
of the Summer motoring through the South of Europe, 
and will take her usual cure at one of the Bohemian 
watering places. 

La Forge—Frank La Forge, the American pianist and 
composer, who is now in Paris, figured on the program 
given at the Conservatory in Leipsic on May 9 as the 
composer of two piano compositions, “Romance” in 
G Flat and “Valse de Concert.” These were played b) 
Ernest Berumen, a young Mexican pianist who is study 
ing there with Robert Teichmuller. The pieces were 
received with great enthusiasm, 

Schelling—Of the celebrated artists who will help 
Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, commemorate 
Paderewski’s natal anniversary, on July 31, on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, not one will be allowed to 
perform in his or her usual manner. The grand opera 
singers will have to play the violin; the pianists will 
have a choice between the violin and double bass, the 
bassoon and the French horn, and the violinists and 
cellists will have to sing, and so on. At least two 
world-famous virtuosi whose names are withheld will 
perform respectively on the jew’s-harp and the har 
monica or mouth organ. It is also said that a virtuoso 
of undying fame, who receives four figures every time 
he plays in public, will abandon his accustomed instru 
ment and play a solo on a comb covered with tissue 
paper. There will be a serious side to the musical pro 
gram, however, for several of the artists who are also 
composers will play compositions as yet unpublished. 

Parlow—Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian 
violinist, seems to have a faculty for drawing para 
doxes from reviewers who seek to analyze her playing 
“Masculine breadth and feminine charm” is a combina 
tion of qualities often found in her work, while a re 
cent commentator paraphrased this to read: “a maidenly 
enchantment and a virile authority.” Another authority 
declared that “the prodigy of a girl has become a 
prodigy of a woman.” 


Kahn—Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of Di- 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has pur 
chased for his London home, St. Dunstans. Lord 
Londesborough’s house in Regent’s Park, including its 
furniture and art treasures. 
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MUSIC OF THE BALKAN NATIONS 








A Bulgarian and a Servian Singing Society in New York — Folk 
Music and Modern Music— Present-day Composers Who Are 
Doing Things—Turkish and Macedonian Melodies - Alexander 
Savine’s Work in This Country 


By IVAN NARODNY fl 








HE Balkan peninsula has been for cen- 
turies not only a boiling-pot of bloody 
politics, but also a spiritual gateway be- 
tween two different worlds. The weird 
and esoteric strains of the East have 
clashed here against the rational and ob- 
jective chords of the West. It has been a 


perpetual struggle either in the shadow 
of a cross or that of a half-moon. Turks, 
Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Macedonians 
and Roumanians, inhabitants of the penin- 
sula, are noted for their conflicting char- 
acters and tastes. The harem of a Mo- 
hammedan faces the ascetic convent of 
some Servian or 
Bulgarian colony, 
and the hymns of a 
Macedonian collide 
with Bulgarian cab- 
aret songs. Every- 
thing in Balkan af- 
fairs appears to a 
foreigner a mix- 
ture of the strang- 
est racial colors and 
esthetic tastes, and 
this is especially so 
in music. 

Most of the Bal- 
kan nations have 
their individualistic 
folk melodies, and 
Servians and Rou- 
manians have their 
national schools of 





Alexander Savine 


music with powerful modern composi- 
tions. The Balkan songs often sound 
strange in the ear of a westerner. One of 


their fundamental peculiarities is their 
weird and unusual intervals. Balkan tunes 
are noted for their capricious and unex- 
pected turns. It is not unusual to hear a 
melody of romantic sweetness turn sud- 
denly to a note of despair, and sadness 
often merges into the most buoyant hilar- 
ity. 

Although half of the Balkan population 
is of Slavic origin, yet its music as a whole 
is quite different from Russian folk music, 
which is also Slavic. The Russian folk- 
songs are expressions of something defi- 
nite, be it sadness or joy, love or hatred, 
whereas the folk melodies of the Balkan 
Slavs are very indefinite and rather like 
miniatures. Servians and Montenegrins, 
more than Bulgarians, reveal in their folk- 
songs individuality of Slavic color, and the 
former are far more poetic than the latter. 
The Bulgarians are originally of Tartar 
descent, although linguistically they are of 
one and the same Slavic nation as the 
others. This racial influence is noticeable 
in their life and art. 

While the Servians have grown into a 
nation of artistic temperament like the Bo- 
hemians, the Bulgarians have turned their 
attention to militarism and commerce, 
through which they have managed to get 
a supremacy politically and economically 
among the Balkan nations. But they have 
remained backward in their national arts 
in which they appear more or less imita- 
tors of the Germans, the Turks or the Rus- 
sians. A Bulgarian folk-song is usually a 
mixture of Bulgarian melody with the mel- 
odies of Bohemians, Germans or Russians. 
As compared with a sentimental Servian, 
a Bulgarian singer or troubadour is crude 
and unoriginal. 

Macedonian and Turkish Melodies 

As to the Macedonian and Turkish folk 
melodies, they are usually a mixture of 
Arabian, Italian and Greek phonetic ele- 
ments. Some ten years ago, when I hap- 
pened to be living in a Turkish colony in 
the Crimea and later traveled in Turkey, I 
was greatly surprised to find their songs 
and dance tunes of a piercing pathos. Even 
their love songs have passages of a lament- 
ing nature and sound from a distance like 
the hymns of some persecuted religious 
sect. However, I found that the Turks 


in Smyrna and the eastern part of Asia 
Minor have gayer folk-songs, and there 
one hears frequently even small choruses 
of male or female singers working in the 
fields, or sitting in gardens or restaurants. 
But I never heard a woman singing with 
a man in Turkey, which is the result of the 
strict religious restriction of the Moham- 
medans in their sexual relations, and for 
this reason a Turkish woman is less a 
singer than a man. The women singers 
that I found in Turkey were Christians or 
foreigners. 

A stranger traveling in Turkey is sur- 
prised often by songs that he hears at 
night or at twilight, sounding weirdly and 
mournfully from graveyards. The melo- 
dies of these songs contain something 
haunting and heavy and have a peculiar 
Oriental flavor. The listener will find it 
difficult to explain whether the singers are 
male or female, for the songs are mostly 
sung in a high register with a full chest 
voice. They are practically Mohammedan 
hymns, sung by professional male mourn- 
ers, who are hired by the rich relatives or 
friends of the dead to chant them at the 
graves at certain times. Although the 
hymns are mostly in praise of the dead, yet 
they sound like wailings for committed 
crimes. The mere memory of them makes 
me shudder. 

While inquiring into how far Balkan 
songs can be heard in New York, this 
Babylon of modern civilization, fate 
brought me to Alexander Jimitch Savine, 
one of the foremost authorities on Balkan 
music, and himself a distinguished Servian 
composer. He received me at his hotel 
with true Oriental hospitality, and con- 
sented not only to draw a true picture of 
Balkan music, but to illustrate his talk on 
the piano or in song. Mr. Savine, despite 
his long-established reputation, is still a 
young man. 

He started his musical career at the court 
of the late Servian King Alexander when 
he was studying violin in Belgrade. As a 
youth of fifteen he was invited by the king 
to play at the palace, and an intimate 
friendship grew between the monarch and 
the violinist. Having finished his studies 
with Stefan Mokranjatz and lIovan Zorko, 
musical celebrities of Servia, Mr. Savine 
acted for a time as conductor of the choir 
in the Cathedral of Belgrade. But the 
king insisted that he should continue his 
musical studies at the Royal Conservatory 
of Vienna, and paid the expenses from his 
private treasury. After three years in Vi- 
enna Mr. Savine was employed for some 
time at the Lortzing Opera in Berlin, un- 
til he was invited to be the director of the 
Servian Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Selgrade. But just at this moment politi- 
cal friction between Austria and Servia 
became acute and Mr. Savine, instead of 
going home, decided to sail to America 


Music of Servia 


“Servian folk melodies have a great po- 
etic charm, as vou know,” began Mr. Sa- 
vine. “I divide them into four groups 
the love songs, the war songs, the religious 
songs and the frivolous songs. While our 
war and religious songs are of Slavic type, 
our love and boulevard songs have a dis- 
tinct Turkish note, often of pathos and 
passion. Out national anthem, ‘Bozhe 
Pravde,’ composed by Davorin Yenko, who 
has been called the ‘Verdi of Servia,’ is a 
simple and true expression of the Servian 
national soul.” 

Mr. Savine played a series of his native 
tunes, including the anthem named. They 
reminded me distinctly of Bohemian or 
Polish folk-songs, but with variations that 
sounded absolutely African, if I may use 
the term. There was something of the 
Arabian desert air and then again of the 
fragrant breeze of the Mediterranean. 
This was conveyed in the capricious rhythm 
and in the polyphonic colors of the music. 

“Modern Servian compositions are in the 
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style and spirit of our folk melodies,” con- 
tinued Mr. Savine. “Cornelius Stankovitch 
may be called the dean of our composers 
of church music. His hymns and lithurgic 
songs are majestic and solemn through 
their rich polyphony and simple ethno- 
graphic melodies. But our greatest com- 
posers are Stefan Mokranjatz and Da- 
vorin  Yenko, whose musical plays and 
operas are produced in Belgrade and whose 
songs, piano pieces and instrumental works 
are known in the most isolated corners of 
our country. Their music figures as one 
of the important factors in the curricula 
of our public schools. The most popular 
Servian operas are ‘Dhido, ‘Shokitza,’ 
‘Satschuritza i Shubara,’ ‘Zakletva,’ ‘Voin- 
itshki Begunatz’ and ‘Pribislav i Boshena.’ 
They all reflect Servian life and are richly 
flavored with folk tunes. 

“The Servian school of modern composi- 
tion is very young, for it must be remem- 
bered that our country became independent 


only in 1868. Until that time Servia was 
subject to the Turks and there was no 
idea of a national music before that. 


There is at present a musical conservatory 
in Belgrade in which are studying hundreds 
of our able young men and women, and the 
Servian National Opera is a magnificent 
institution, in which all the modern operas 
are produced in our native tongue. Among 
our young composers, the most popular are 
Joseph Marinkovitch. Ivan Baitch and 
Stanislav Benitzky. ‘U Bunaru,’ by Ben 
itzky, has been one of the greatest operatic 
sensations in years.” 

“Have you composed any operas or large 
instrumental works yourself?” TI asked 

“Oh, yes,” replied my host.. “My opera 
‘Nemanja,’ with a libretto by Milos Zwe 
titch, director of the Belgrade Royal The 
ater was produced some time ago with suc- 
cess in Belgrade, where there was also 
produced my First symphony in C Minor 
Although T like composition, vet I feel best 
qualified “for conducting, in which I am 
engaged at present.” 

Mr. Savine is at present studying musi 
cal conditions in New York and hopes to 
make his home here. He finds New York 
one of the most interesting cities because 
of its international character. His great 
ambition is to found a great Slavic opera 
house in New York, in which may be pro 
duced Russian, Bohemian, Polish, Servian 


and Bulgarian and instrumental 


works. 


operas 


Balkan Singing Societies in New York 


Balkan music interpreted by Balkans 
may be heard in New York. There is a 
Bulgarian male singing society on the [ast 
Side with some fifty voices, and a Servian 
singing society of mixed voices at No. 443 
West Twenty-second street. Both of these 
societies are composed of working people, 
and like the musical organizations of other 
nationalities, have their weekly meetings 
and singing evenings throughout the Win- 
ter. As most of the singers of both or- 
ganizations come from the villages and 
rural districts, they have retained a charm- 
ing national atmosphere in their programs. 
The president of “Gusli,” the Servian sing 
ing society, said to me: 

“We sing songs of a very simple charac- 
ter—almost folk-songs. We have a collec- 
tion of these chorus songs by Davorin 
Yenko, and they are as fragrant as our 
rose gardens at home. The modern com- 
positions are too complicated for working 
people, who do not have a musical educa- 
tion.” 

The songs that I have heard sung by the 
“Gusli’ chorus were in some respect like 
those sung by folk-singers of Little Russia 
or Ukraine, but they seemed to have a 
more Bohemian flavor. As Mr. Savine 
later explained to me, there are elements 
of ancient Jewish songs to be found in 
most of the Servian folk-songs and that 
makes them seem like many of the Tartar 
tunes that I have heard so often played by 
Siberians. On the other hand, some pas- 
sages remind me of old Celtic or Esthonian 
tunes. 

There is a large Servian and Bulgarian 
colony in New York, but the majority are 
less musical than the Bohemians, the Rus 
sians or the Poles. Macedonian § and 
Turkish music has no special representa- 
tion in New York, although patriotic or- 
ganizations of these peoples now and then 
engage soloists for their meetings to give 
selections of their native music. Mme 
Bery. a noted Turkish suffragette and re- 
former, played a collection of very original 
melodies and dances for me, which she 
claimed were of Turkish origin. But they 
sounded to me like a mixture of Persian 
and Arabian folk-songs in new garb. 
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HAROLD BAUER BECAME PIANIST BY ACCIDENT 





O have advanced to a high place among 
present-day pianists, without having 
taken a piano lesson or contemplating a 
pianist’s career until started on the high- 


road to fame as a violinist, has been the 
unique experience of Harold Bauer, whom 
Loudon Charlton announces for his sev- 
enth American tour next season. It is 
doubtful if any other artist of international 
fame ever entered his profession in such a 
wholly accidental fashion. Bauer himself 
calls it kismet; his plans to become a vio- 
linist were well laid and his intentions ex- 
cellent, but Fate decreed otherwise. 

“Our family,” explains Bauer, “was ex- 
tremely musical, each member ‘playing at 
least one instrument. I ‘picked up’ the 
piano with little effort, but determined 
early to concentrate Wny attention on the 
violin. My early career was as a boy prod- 
igy violinist in England, and this was the 
basis of my rosy dreams of some day be- 
coming a second Paganini. Well supplied 
with enthusiasm but with only 800 francs 
with which to complete my violinistic edu- 
cation and launch myself as a virtuoso, | 
left England in 1892 and went to Paris in 
quest of engagements. But these, I found, 
were hard to secure, and finally, with funds 
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exhausted, | was compelled to resign my- 
self to giving lessons. -I had a letter to 
Strakosch, the French impresario of that 
period, and through his kindly interest | 
was brought in touch with Paderewski, 
with whom I played piano concertos in pri- 
vate for his practice. This relation con- 
tinued for a long time, but I had no 
thought of appearing publicly as a pianist. 
Then one day Strakosch sent for me and 
offered me a tour with Mlle. Nikita as 
piano accompanist. I remonstrated that | 
was a violinist and not a pianist. Strak- 
osch laughed and advised me to avail my- 
self of the pecuniary advantage of making 
the Russian tour. The offer was tempting 
and I accepted. Five months later I re- 


turned to Paris with a little money saved 
and once more looked for violin engage- 
ments. The chance came when Strakosch 
sent me to Lamoureux for an audience 
which might result in an engagement as 
violin soloist with the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra. I played a movement of a violin con- 
certo which Lamoureux warmly commend- 
ed, and had visions of the real beginning 
of a great career with that instrument. 
Lamoureux remarked, however: ‘M. Pade- 
rewski tells me you play , Piano interest- 
ingly. Let me hear you.’ I reluctantly 
played for him a movement of a piano con- 
certo, and to my intense surprise he en- 
gaged me for the Lamoureux Orchestra as 
piano soloist. I filled the engagement with 
complete success and others of like nature 
followed. Then I exclaimed, “What’s the 
use of trying to be a violinist?’ Since then 
my fiddle has remained in eclipse and thus 
[ became a pianist in spite of myself.” 














SIGNIFICANCE OF CLARA BUTT’S JEWELRY 





ME. CLARA BUTT is not particularly 
fond of jewelry, though she _ pos- 
sesses a great deal of it, as might be ex- 
pected of a singer who has won such a 
world-wide following and appeared with 
such frequency before Royalty. There are 
two pieces in her collection, howeverf, to 
which she is especially attached, and these 
che wears with great frequency. They sel- 
dom fail to pique a stranger’s curiosity. 

“What is their significance?” the con- 
tralto is unvariably asked, after the in- 
quirer has studied in vain the two jeweled 
pins on the singer’s breast. “Is it a se- 
cret?” 

“One of them is a sort of enigma,” Mme. 
Butt replies. “Can’t you guess it?’ 

This particular pin is a gold staff of mu- 
sic with three notes, d, e, and a, and a 
quarter rest. Some little mental effort is 
required before the solution is reached 
the mystic sign spelling “dearest” and the 
donor, if the secret must be told, is Ken- 
nerley Rumford, the English baritone, who 
is Mme. Butt’s husband. 


The second pin is a large monogram 
formed of the initials “C. B.,” which stand 
not only for Clara Butt but for the City 
of Bristol, by which the emblem was given 
the English singer at the time of her mar- 
riage to Mr. Rumford. 

Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford, not to 
mention the three litthe Rumfords, the 
pianist, Harold Craxton, the personal rep- 
resentative, Roland Foster, and the tutor, 
maid and governess—are now in Australia 
meeting with even greater success than on 
their previous visit three years ago. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rumford are being dined and 
féted and paid honors such as the Aus- 
tralians love to heap on their artistic fa- 
vorites. The singers return to America 
about Christmas and will fill forty out of 
the numberless engagements offered them 
en route to their home in England. The 
demand for appearances is quite unprece-* 
dented, so pronounced in fact that it is 
safe to predict that London Charlton will 
be compelled to arrange a Butt-Rumford 
tour as an annual feature for many years 
to come. 








KUBELIK MAKES HIS FORTUNE WORK FOR HIM 





\merica next season with Mme. Melba 
is the star feature of Loudon Charlton's 
list, is a multi-millionaire. Ever since Ku- 
belik became recognized as a musician he 
has made tremendous sums from his work. 
Not only that, but he firmly believes in 
keeping his fortune working for him. In 
real estate, both in this country and in 
urope, he has built up a flourishing busi- 


| we KUBELIK, whose joint tour of 
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ness. That he is a man of keen business 
perceptions may be gathered from the fact 
that in a single season in America he 
cleared over $10,000 in Canadian timber 
lands. 

The Bohemian home of the Kubeliks is 


known as “Bychory.” It consists of a 
beautiful castle and an estate of 25,000 
acres of well-kept land, including rolling 


hills, meadow land and forest tracts. It 
was to this idyllic spot the violinist brought 
his bride, the Countess Szaky-Czell, and 
there live their five pretty children. The 
life of the Kubeliks has been entirely free 
from those troublous storms that seem a 
part of the domestic existence of most 
artists. Kubelik himself has made all his 
money—he neither inherited it nor ‘“mar- 
ried it.” 

“I don’t care for money for its own 
sake,” he often declares. “But I do de- 
light in making it and seeing it increase as 
a result of wise investment. My personal 
tastes are simple; I could subsist on little.” 

Those who know the violinist intimately, 
however, are apt to question the latter as- 
sertion. Kubelik is as fond of spending 
money as he is of making it. He is gen- 
erous to a fault, and particularly fond of 
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extending hospitality, while his personal 
tastes are considerably less simple than he 
realizes. Kubelik’s happy domestic life is 
doubtless responsible for his attitude to- 
ward the divorce problem. In his opinion 
it is no problem at all. “Divorce,’ he con- 
tends, “is unnecessary and vulgar, and 
should be curbed instead of encouraged 
and permitted. I am largely an idealist, 
fear. Marriage is a matter of reciprocity. 
No man is perfect, and no woman—though 
my wife is nearly so. If both husband 
and wife should be not only willing but 
eager to give in whenever there is a dif- 
ference, the divorce courts would soon 
have little work to do.” 








CHRISTINE MILLER 


Triumphs at North Shore Festival 


At the opening concert of the 
North Shore Festival at Evanston, 
Ill, on May 26th, Miss Christine 
Miller achieved another personal 
triumph in her work in the “Mes- 
siah.” This was her second con- 
secutive appearance at this Festival, 
and her tenth engagement in Evans- 
ton within six years. The Chicago 
critics spoke in the following glow- 
ing terms of Miss Miller’s splendid 
work at the Festival. 


Glenn Dillard Dunn in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune—‘Miss Christine Mi'ler, with 
vocal means no less ample and beautiful 
added to the contralto solos the potent ap- 
peal of resourceful art and sympathetic per- 
sonality.” 

Eric Delamarter in the Inter-Ocean 
‘““Miss Miller’s oratorio sense is unerring. 
Her striking success in this field is testi- 
mony to her ability. Certainly no more 
eloquent, no more beautifully toned inter- 
pretations of this classic music are given 
us by any contraltos. The first aria, ‘O, 
thou that tellest,” which, by the way, sug- 
gests that Haendel had in mind one of 
those huge alto organs and not a contralto 
—was admirably sung, its superb musician- 
ship of phrase and nuance being equaled 
by its enunciation. ‘He was despised’ was 
the solo gem of the performance.” 

Felix Borowski in the Chicago Record 
Herald—‘Miss Hinkle and Miss Miller 
also accomplished excellent work and the 
latter interpreted, ‘O Thou That Tellest’ 
with beautiful tone and feeling.”’ 

Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening 
Post—“Miss Christine Miller sang beauti 
fully, every word coming to us with a 
tone color lovely in itself and full freighted 
with the spiritual message. ‘He Shall Feed 
Ilis Flock’ in place of being a study in 
contralto lugubriosity was a word of hope 
and comfort, making us realize the vitality 
of these wonderful old arias, if only the 
singer has the imagination to enter into 
the spirit and the skill to bring it out.”’ 

Charles E. Nixon in the Daily News 
“Christine Miller is one of the notable 
figures of oratorio in this country, and her 
appearance on this occasion indicated that 
her power is still approximately perfect for 
this style of singing. A graceful and in 
gratiating presence, enforces the charm 
of her finely patterned musicianship. Her 
success in the pitiful plea, ‘He Was De 
spised,’ was certainly one of the great fea 
tures of a night notable in music.” 

Edward C. Moore in the Chicago Daily 
Journal—‘‘The so'oists found the size of 
the hall not altogether to their liking. The 
most artistic singer of the quarter, Miss 
Miller, was somewhat muffled in her early 
utterances, recovering herself valiantly 
when she had solved the acoustic problems 
confronting her.”’ 
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HAVANA MUNICIPAL BAND 
PLAYS FOR NEW YORKERS 


Warship “Cuba” Remains After “Maine” 
Monument Dedication That Bands- 
men May Give Concert 


An echo of the exercises in dedication 
of the Maine Monument was found in the 
concert by the Havana Municipal Band in 
the Mall at Central Park last Sunday after- 
noon. These musicians had come to New 
York on board the warship Cuba and the 
concert was arranged by Consul General 
Mariano Rocafort, who had cabled to the 
Cuban government, asking that the Cuba 
be allowed to remain here a day longer. 
The visiting band occupied the park band- 
stand for an hour previous to the first 
municipal concert under the baton of 
franz Kaltenborn. Perhaps the most in- 
terested spectators were Mr. Kaltenborn’s 
musicians, who put in an appearance near 
the end of the Cuban program. 

Stretched above the Mall were a Cuban 
and an American flag, and the audience of 
15,000 persons was made even more cos- 
mopolitan than usual by the presence of a 
large representation from the Cuban 
colony. 

Conductor Jose Molina Torreo and his 
sixty-three musicians presented a military 
appearance in their khaki uniforms, and 
the army-like atmosphere was increased by 
the fact that they stood to attention dur- 
ing the playing of each number. While the 
audience of Americans naturally showed 
the keenest delight in the band’s playing 
of our own national airs, demanding a 
repetition of “The American Patrol,” mu- 
sicians found more of interest in the of- 
ferings of a Spanish flavor, such as a med- 
ley of Cuban melodies, in which the bands- 
men not only played but sang, a feat which 
also gained a repetition. One felt that with 
the constant reiteration of the same 
rhythms, a longer program of such music 
might have become monotonous. 

Another source of interest was found in 
the one or two band instruments which 
looked unfamiliar to American eyes. For 
instance, one of the drummers used an in- 
strument of percussion, similar in shape to 
a shepherd’s crook, and at this he “hacked’ 
continuously with some sharp implement, 
producing a sound like that of castanets. 
This peculiar instrument marked out the 
rhythm of the purely Cuban melodies, con- 
tributing largely to the effect of monotony. 





ANNA CASE VISITS ONE OF WORLD’S SCENIC WONDERS 
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From Left to Right: Fred O. Renard, the Manager; Carlos Salzedo, the Harpist, 
and Anna Case, the Soprano, at Niagara Falls 


HILE on a recital tour through upper 
New York State Anna Case, the 
young soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, visited Niagara Falls. With her 
was Carlos Salzedo, the French harpist, 
who not only played solos but also played 
her accompaniments, both on the harp and 
the piano. In the accompanying picture 


Miss Case, Mr. Salzedo and Fred O. Re- 
nard, their manager, are shown prepared 
for a trip “shooting the rapids.” 

Miss Case will spend the Summer in 
America, taking a well-earned vacation 
after a busy season both in the opera and 
in the concert field. Mr. Salzedo sailed for 
a vacation abroad on Thursday of this 
week aboard the S. S. France. 





Park Commissioner Stover made an ad- 
dress after the bandsmen had played their 
national hymn, in which he remarked that 
Havana is ahead of New York in one par- 
ticular, in the possession of a municipal 
band, the introduction of which he favored 
strongly. Following these remarks Mr. 


Kaltenborn conducted his musicians 
through an interesting two-hour program, 
which was heard by an even larger crowd 
than the erlay concert. Prominent among 
the numbers was the “Meditation,” from 
“Thais,” with the conductor appearing as 
soloist. oo &. 


AUDITORIUM ASSURED FOR 
BIRMINGHAM’S CONCERTS 


Pipe Organ in Hall of 7,000 Capacity— 
New Organization Formed and 
Study Club Elects Officers 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 27.—The au- 
ditorium for Birmingham is now an as- 
sured fact. It is to have seating capacity 
of over 7,000, a pipe organ and various 
modern features. 

The Music Study Club elected new offi- 
cers at its last meeting. Mrs. Victor Han- 
son, the retiring president, has conducted 
the club brilliantly for two years, bringing 
such artists as Ysaye and Homer in_re- 
cital, and running the club membership 
very near the 300 mark. Mrs. Charles 
Sharp, who succeeds her, is a_ brilliant 
woman and an able parliamentarian, and is 
busy with progressive plans for the club’s 
future. For three years this club has sup- 
plied Birmingham with its band concerts 
through the Summer months and its policy 
in this respect remains unchanged. 

A new organization, known as the Bir- 
mingham Musical Association, has recently 
sprung to life. Its president ts Richard 
Massey, a prominent capitalist and lover 
of the arts. 

Commencement’ concerts have flooded 
Birmingham this week, notable among 
them being the presentation of “Melusina,” 
a cantata, by the Euterpian Club. This 
club is a large choral body of high school 
singers, and it was ably assisted on this 
oceasion by Mrs. Marie Stapleton Murray, 
soprano, of Pittsburgh. Evelyn Going, 
Leon Cole and John Thomas. Leta Kitts 
is the high school musical director and Vir- 
ginia Handly the accompanist. 

A fairy operetta, “Cinderella,” was pre- 
sented at the Louie Compton Seminary on 
the evening of May 25 with much beauty 
of costume and youthful zest. Miss 
lfemphill directed the cantata. L. A. R. 


Eva Mylott Sails for Europe 


Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, 
who has had concert tours in the United 
States, Canada and Australia during the 
past year, will sail for London on Satur 
day, June 7, on the Kroonland, for a num 
ber of concerts in England and on the 
continent Miss Mylott will return to 


America early in November and will have 
a concert tour under the management of ] 
Nevin Doyle. 
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EVAN WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


“It is a joy to hear a 
tenor sing in such a manly, 
straightforward and natural 
style.” 










The above estimate of Evan Williams’s 
art, expressed by Mr. W. J. Henderson, 
in the New York Sun of January 20, 
1913, is endorsed by prominent critics 
throughout the country. 









Campbell- 
Mr. Will- 


St. Louis Times. — In 
Tipton’s “A Spirit Flower,” 
iams was wonderful in creating the 
atmosphere conveyed by the poem. His 
thrilling half voice effects in the shim- 
mering “Moonlight” of Cadman were 
marvelous, while in the stressful sonor- 
ities of “Wind and Lyre” he rose to 
dramatic intensity. 














Milwaukee Free Press, March to, 
1913.—And right well might the audi- 
ence be delighted. Mr. Williams sings 
the songs which the average intelligent 
audience can understand, songs which 
carry a message of beauty and quaint, 
homely sentiment in them. They are 
made the more understandable and ap- 
pealing because Mr. Williams brings 
them in all their charm directly to his 
hearers. He interprets the songs in their 
entirety, for his perceptive powers and 
vocal capacities make his interpretations 
understandable and withal clothes them 
in beauty of sentiment and vocal ele- 
gancies. Mr. Williams, “coming back” 
to find himself an even finer artist than 
he ever was, has, too, all the old, open- 
mannered unction which always ingrati- 
ates his audience. 
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Season 1913-1914 


One of the features of the coming season which promises to be an 
extraordinary one, will be 


The First American Recital Tour of 








FRANZ EGENIEFF 


THE GERMAN BARITONE 
Accompanist, Dr. JENE KERNTLER 


Debut recital Boston, Jordan Hall, Oct. 23rd, 1913 
First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. Ist, 1913 


Bookings exclusively through 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











BUFFALO ARTISTS PLEASE 





Pianist and Violinist Give Farewell Re- 
citals Before Further Study Abroad 


Burra.Lo, N. Y., May 29—Much interest 
centered in the recent recitals of two young 
and very talented local musicians, both of 
whom go abroad in the Fall to continue 
their studies. That of Alice Sutherland 
took place in the Twentieth Century Club 

- May 22 before a large and friendly audi- 
ence, which listened attentively to the 
artistic playing of a program of piano music 
which might have taxed the powers of a 
musician of riper years and experience. 
Miss Sutherland played with admirable 
poise and power and beauty of tone. Her 
study up to date has been done with Mrs. 
Caroline Wiest Hall and Mrs. Jane S. Mc- 
Cleod of Buffalo. In September she will 
go to Vienna to study with Leschetizky. 

Arthur Snelgrove, a talented violin pupil 
of Frank Davidson, gave an interesting re- 
cital in Elmwood Auditorium May 26. In 
the Rubinstein Sonata in G Major, for 
piano and violin, he had the admirable as- 
sistance of George Bagnall, who also played 
the piano part in the Schubert Trio in B 
Flat, in which the ’cello part was played by 
Frank Kuhn, a well known local musician. 
Mr. Snelgrove has decided talent and a 
musical nature. He will go to Brussels in 
September to study with César Thomson 
for two years. 

An interesting feature of the evening’s 
program was the fine singing of a group of 
songs by Ella Snyder, a local soprano, and 
the well balanced accompaniments played 
for the singer by Cora Taylor. 

The Gounod Choral Club, under the able 
direction of W. J. Sheehan, gave a fine con- 
cert at the Y. M. C. A. Hall May 27. Two 
local artists, T. Roscoe Posselle, flutist, 
and William H. Walsh, violinist, added in 
no small measure to the artistic achieve- 
ments of the evening. 

The series of recitals given by the pupils 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson during 
the season were brought to a fitting close, 
May 27, when a program of artistic excel- 
lence was performed by the Misses Elliott, 
McKay, Whitman, Story, Frost and Sier- 
zulska and Messrs. Beard and _ Pinkel. 
Chamber music has been one of the delight- 
ful features of these recitals, F. H. H. 





Light Opera Singer Weds Librettist 


The marriage of Marguerite Wright, 
who has sung prima donna roles in “road” 
productions of “The Spring Maid,’ “My 
Little Friend” and “The Pink Lady,” and 
Robert B. Smith, light opera librettist, was 
announced to take place at the home of the 
bride in Orange, N. J., last Wednesday. 
Mr. Smith has collaborated with his 
brother, Harry B. Smith, in a large number 
of musical comedy librettoes. 





Concert by Irish Basso 


Edward O’Mahony, Irish basso, gave a 
concert in Assembly Hall, New York, last 
Tuesday evening, assisted by Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Fanning, soprano; Mary Louise Wal- 
lace, mezzo soprano; Adolf P. Silbernagel, 
tenor; Gertrude I. Robinson and Vida 
Standing, harpists, and Patrick J. Dono- 
hue, violinist. Deborah Byrne played the 
piano accompaniments. Mr. O’Mahony 
leaves immediately for Cork. 





FRITZI SCHEFF BACK IN 
HER BEST LIKED ROLE 


A Successful Revival in New York of 
Victor Herbert’s “Mile. Modiste”— 
The Music Attractive As Ever 


Fritzi Scheff, the popular Viennese 
singer, returned to New York in her best 
known role in “Mlle. Modiste” on Monday 
evening, May 26, at the Globe Theater. The 
revival of the operetta by Victor Herbert 
and Henry Blossom, which was originally 
produced some eight years ago with great 
success, was attended by a large audience. 
The performance was good in many re- 
spects and presented the work of both com- 
poser and librettist to advantage. 

Miss Scheff easily carried off the honors, 
her vivacious charm and piquancy of ges- 
ture and manner making a distinct appeal. 
Vocally, she was not as satisfying, though 
she warmed up splendidly for her final 
song. Claude Gillingwater, as Hiram Bent, 
was a highly successful comedian, without 
employing “horse-play,” and Henry Leone 
as the old Count sang and acted well. A 
capable orchestra was in the hands of John 
Lund, who conducted with authority and 
fine spirit. 

Mr. Herbert’s music seems quite as at- 
tractive as when it was first heard. It has 
worn well indeed and the score contains 
some truly individual effects. The libretto 
is far superior to the average and, even 
though some of the lyrics have had to be 
rewritten to bring them up to date, there 
is a lot of wholesome fun in it. 

After the first act, composer and librettist 
appeared before the curtain and Mr. Her- 
bert made a short and fitting speech. Miss 
Scheff followed this with a few remarks of 
gratitude for the warmth of her welcome 
back to New York. A. W. K. 








The sixth exhibition concert by advanced 
students of the Peabody Conservatory was 
given in Baltimore, May 23. The students 
participating were Viola Tucker, Daniel 
Wolf, Mary McElree, Selma Tiefenbrun, 
Mabel H. Thomas, pianists; Daphine 
Dodge, Ethel Davis, organists; William G. 
lforn, Eleanor B. Chase, James M. Price, 
singers; Lillian Scheinkmann, ’cellist; Max 
Rosenstein, Samuel Korman, Abraham 
Goldfuss and Israel Dorman, violinists. 
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Concert Pianist, 


GUSTAV L, BECKER Lecturer and Teacher 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, 109 
BH. 14th St., Tuesdays and Fridays. Aeolian "Hall, 
27 W. 42d ‘Bt. Saturdays or by appointment. 


DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 7498 Bryant 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 9180 Riverside 
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New York 




















JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo- soprano— Teacher of Singing 


SUMMBR SE SON—Harrison & Bridgeton, Me. 
Until Jume Ist, 2 W. 16th St., N. 4 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Vocal Studios. Soprano. Recital and 
Concerts. 866 Carnegie Hall, New York 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


LEWIS M. HUBBARD, Director 
__132_W. 85th Street, New York _ 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO-Oratorio-Concert-Recitals 
‘ Address: 3301 Hamilton -pesent, Philadelphia 
Management, Mare Lagen, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant New York 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN TEACHER 


OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


MADAME OGDEN-CRANE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—BEL CANTO METHOD 
Studio: 819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARY PINNEY 


PIANIST and TEA 
418 Central Park West “ eee Riverside 
New York City 


MR. and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 
VICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


C., Monday & Thursday 
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AN OPERA SINGER AT THIRTEEN 





“T Don’t Want to Grow Up,” Says 
Elsa Foerster, the ‘‘Child’”’ 
‘“‘Konigskinder”’ 


HERE are very few children who 
would be content to follow Peter Pan 

in his determination to be a child that 
“wouldn’t grow up.” That is just the sort 
of desire, however, that is animating Elsa 
Foerster, who is the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s youngest star. She has been 
singing one of the two children in “Konigs- 
kinder” for two years, and is now only 
thirteen. It was in the offices of MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Decoration Day morning that 


Elsa confessed to a fear of “growing up.” 
She thought it best for one of her years to 
call upon her interviewer rather than to 
summon that plodding individual, and so, 
accompanied by her mother, she gave up 
an hour of her beloved Decoration Day 
to go through her first interview. 

Actually, Elsa did not do much of the 
responding herself, Mrs. Foerster supply- 
ing the desired information, while her 
daughter kept up an accompaniment of 
smiles and inserted an explanatory word 
here and there. Miss Elsa clasped in one 
hand an American flag, while a bow of 
red, white and blue was pinned to her 
dress. Indeed, she proved such a normal 
child that one suspected her thoughts to be 
at least as much upon the parades of the 
morning as upon such a far-away vision as 
a “career.” 

“Elsa is afraid she may not be able to 
sing in ‘K6nigskinder’ after next season,” 
testified Mrs. Foerster, “for she is growing 
so fast that she won’t be able to look the 
part of the child.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to grow up,” 
tested the little prima donna. Then she 
bubbled with amusement when it was sug- 
gested that she would better be careful of 
her diet and not eat anything with yeast in 
it, lest she “rise” too quickly. 

“It was just the other way around when 
‘KOnigskinder’ was first produced,” vouch- 
safed the mother. “Mr. Hertz was looking 
around for a child suitable for the part, 
when the concertmaster, Eugene Boegner, 
who knew of Elsa’s talent, suggested her. 
She seemed too young to be entrusted with 
the part, so she sang in the children’s 
chorus that year, to accustom herself to 
the work. In that same season she got 
stage experience playing Heinerle in ‘The 
Jolly Peasant’ with Conrad Dreher at the 
Garden Theater. There we found that she 
didn’t know what nervousness means.” 

“When mother came back on the stage 
at the opening night,” added Elsa, “I asked 


pro- 





Elsa Foerster, as “A Child” in “K6nigs- 
kinder” 


her, ‘What is the matter with Mr. Dreher? 
When he took my hand he was shaking all 
over.’’ 

Elsa’s eyes now wandered to an auto- 
graphed picture of Geraldine Farrar on 
the office wall. “Miss Farrar gave me a 
fine picture of herself,” she proclaimed 
proudly. When asked if she hoped to sing 
the Goose Girl when she is grown up, she 
replied, “I am a goose girl already, for 
in the Summer I tend some geese down in 
the country.” Her bubbling smiles broke 
out again, when it was hinted that she 
bring up her fowls to be such very 
good geese that they might supplant the 
sometimes misbehaving geese at the Metro- 
politan. Suddenly she became serious, as 
she lamented, “Oh, no; they kill the poor 
darlings at Christmas time !” 


“Elsa will not go to the country this 
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Summer,” interjected her mother, “for she 
has to make up her work at the piano lost 
during a busy season. She is studying 
Czerny’s Velocity and some Mendelssohn 
works. As she goes to school every day 
and also to dancing school, she has not had 
enough time to devote to the piano. On 
the mornings after ‘K6nigskinder’ perform- 
ances we let her sleep late. Friends tell me 
to go slowly as to having her study sing- 
ing. She is already ‘up’ in the parts of 
both the ‘K6nigskinder’ children and is the 
understudy to Cleo Gascoigne as the child 
in the last act.’ 

“Miss Gascoigne’s ‘Spielmann’ song lies 
better in my voice than my own Ring-a- 
Rosy,” calmly announced the miniature 
singer, who, by the way, comes of a musical 
family. Her father, Wilhelm Foerster. 
was formerly a clarinettist in the Metro- 
politan orchestra, while her brother, Wil- 
liam Xaver Foerster, named for his god- 
father, Xaver Scharwenka, earned enough 
money as a boy soprano at the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest partially to pay for his 
musical education in Wurzburg, Germany. 

“Elsa also helps pay for her music les- 
sons,” explained Mrs. Foerster, “as her 
modest ‘Ko6nigskinder’ salary goes into her 
private bank account, which is used for this 
purpose.” 

A military band now came up Fifth 
avenue playing a blaring march. That was 


enough for Elsa, and she concluded her 
interview with a hurried “Goodbye,” de- 
livered en route to the elevator. 

mm & <. 


PROBLEM FOR ABORNS 


Difficulties They Will Meet in Present- 
ing Opera in Two Languages 


How are Messrs. Milton and Sargent 
Aborn going to carry out their pro- 
posed plans for the Century Opera Com- 
pany? Beautiful reading they furnish, it 
must be acknowledged, writes Max Smith 
in the New York Press, though skeptics, 
no doubt, will shake their heads at the 
idea of having every opera presented in 
two languages. Small wonder that some 
persons are asking themselves where the 
management will discover artists accom- 
plished and skilful enough to sing those 
works of Wagner satisfactorily in both 
German and English, and ready to under- 
take such bilingual feats for moderate re- 
muneration. 

The task of learning 
passably well 





to sing roles even 
in two languages is by no 
means easy. One can imagine the hard 
working members of the polyglot com- 
pany, their memories burdened with two 
sets of words, their tongues struggling 
valiantly with sounds to which they are 
not accustomed, uttering one phrase in 
German, the next in English, and all the 
time intent on making the meaning of the 
text understood by the men and women 
on the other side of the footlights who 


are so eager to be initiated into the mys- 
teries of the libretto 
How much “education” would the public 
receive from an Isolde expiring of love 
if she should sing after this fashion: 
“Mild und leise, he is smiling, how his 


comrades! 
How he beameth, wie 
er leuchtet, steeped in startlight, hoch sich 
hebt! How his heart ihm mutig schwillt, 
voll und happy beats in his breast?” 


eyelids held er oeffnet—see, oh, 
Saeht ihr’s nicht? 


Felix Weingartner has promised the pre- 
miére of his opera, “Cain and Abel,” to the 
new Théatre des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 


WESTERN CANADA GAINS 
A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Calgary Organization Co-operates with 
Other Cities in Bringing Famous 
Artists to Dominion 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN., May 25.—This 
section of Canada is to have a symphony 
orchestra on a plane of excellence equal 
to many of the leading organizations on 
the American continent, according to the 
plans outlined at a recent meeting of the 
directors. The best iesident players will 
be enrolled in the orchestra and it will be 
necessary to import some of the principal 
players in the various choirs. Max Weil, 
the conductor, will soon leave for the East 
to complete the personnel of the organiza- 
tion and to arrange for the appearance of 
prominent soloists in the six concerts of 
the projected season. 

Although the orchestra is strictly a Cal- 
gary project, bringing valuable advertising 
to this city it will be a benefit to other 
centers, as it is the purpose of the man- 
agement to cooperate with such cities in 
bringing famous artists to this part of the 
Dominion. Manager Sherman, of the 
Sherman Grand Theater, has arranged that 
his house shall be available one night a 
month for the concerts of the orchestra. 
In addition, there will be given a matin¢e 
for children with a nominal admission fee. 

The school board will be asked to co- 
operate in these matinées, and it is possible 
that the city council will be urged to make 
an appropriation of $1,000 per year, as the 
concerts will necessarily be given at a loss. 
This movement owes its inception ‘to a 
concert given last January by the Apollo 
Choir, in which the orchestra work was so 
impressive that music lovers were aroused 
to the desirability of having a permanent 
organization. Shortly after the concert 
$7,000 was raised for preliminary expenses 
and it has since been decided to raise an 
additional $8,000. Mrs. R. R. Jamieson 
and Mrs. A. Price are organizing a ladies’ 





auxiliary, while J. S. Dennis is the hon- 
orary president of the organization and 
T. M. Fyshe the active president. 
Late-Season Appearances of Beatrice 
Fine 
Jeatrice I‘ine, the talented New York 
soprano, assisted James Burke, the Irish 


tenor, in his début at Afolian Hall, New 
York, on June I, among numerous recent 
appearances which have included engage- 
ments with the St. Cecilia Club in Ridge- 


wood, N. J., and an Elizabeth, N. J., con- 
cert. On both the latter occasions she 
sang Harriet Ware’s “Sir Oluf” and was 


On May 


received with much enthusiasm. 


22 she was heard in Glens Falls and on 
May 24 at Newark. She has been re- 
engaged for appearances next season in 


many cities 


English Pianist Proves an Acquisition to 
Portland (Ore.) Music 
PorTLAND, Ore., May 12.—Rosa _ Black- 
more, an English pianist, who has recently 
located in Portland, gave a delightful pro- 


gram on Thursday evening. She proved 
herself a pianist of exceptional ability. 
Those assisting were Aaron Currier, one 


of Portland’s most popular baritones, and 
R. J. Hutchinson, whose accompaniments 
were a delight. nm. C 

Alexander Sébald, the violinist, has es- 
tablished Summer headquarters in Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NOW 
LOOKS TO OPERETTAS 


New Tivoli Has a Genuinely Local 
Opening—-Music at Poet’s 
Funeral Pyre 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, May 27, 1913. 


HE real opening of the New Tivoli Op- 
era House occurred last night. The 
event was more auspicious than was the 
opening with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, when there was a $7 per seat 
audience. Last night the nominal fee of 
twenty-five cents to one dollar permitted a 


typical San Francisco throng to gather. 
The production in direction, principals and 
chorus called forth characteristic apprecia- 
tion from an audience that filled the Tivoli 
to the doors. 

The New Tivoli is an ideal theater, with 
plenty of room, unexpected entrances to 
spacious foyers and corridors. 

“When Johnnie Comes Marching Home,” 
the tuneful operetta of Civil War times, 
was the attraction. It was the second pro- 
duction staged in the Tivoli in 1904 and 
has ever since been a favorite of San Fran- 
cisco. It was a notable performance and 
it will run as long as the public demands it. 

The testimonial concert to Theodor 
Voght in the German house auditorium on 
Thursday evening was a noteworthy event. 
It was tendered him by friends in the Bo- 
hemian, Sequoia and California Clubs of 
this city. An orchestra of thirty instru- 
mentalists assisted and the program con- 
sisted entirely of Mr. Voght’s compositions. 

“Triumphal March” was a stirring opening 
number played by the orchestra, followed 
by an overture, “Prince Asmodeus.” Two 
tenor solos, “Love’s Birth” and “Resigna- 
tion,” proved pleasing as sung by George 
Bowden. Hother Wismer, concertmaster 
and soloist, was heard in two violin num- 
bers, “Andante Cantabile” and “Lullaby.’ 
Mr. Wismer’s playing is always a delight. 
Mr. Voght shows considerable taste in his 
treatment of Longfellow’s “Allah.” Charles 
Bulotti, tenor, was heard in “Christmas 
Ode,” which proved vocally very effective. 
The feature of the evening was a panto- 
mime, ‘“Columbine’s Conquest,” done by 
Dr. Russell H. Cool, with orchestra accom- 
paniment. Mr. Voght here shows his good 
humor, the text being handled with fresh- 
ness and originality. The cast were all 

3ohemians”: Clown, Richard Hotaling; 
Columbine, George Hammersmith; Coun- 
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try Beau, Amadee Joullin; 
Courtney Ford; Lucifer, Robert Simpson; 
Pantloon, C. I. Dillon; Old Woman, 
Charles Trowbridge; Doctor, George Hell- 
man and /’olticeman, Ralph Sloan. 

Grace Bromfield, soprano, assisted by 
kobert D. McLure, baritone, and Augusta 
Upham, pianist, presented a program of 
German, French and English songs to an 
audience that nearly filled the Century 
Club Hall. 

The Deutsche Kiunstler-Genossenschaft 
had its first informal musicale in the Ger- 
man house last Saturday evening. Begin- 
ning in September thése musical evenings 
are to be given once a month. The object 
is to encourage home talent. 

Public memorial services for Joaquin 
Miller, the poet, were conducted by the 
Bohemian Club Sunday afternoon at the 
stone pyre erected by Miller’s own hands 
at “The Heights,” his picturesque home on 
the summit of the hills back of Oakland. 
The ceremonies marked the fulfillment by 
members of the club of Joaquin Miller’s 
last wish, that they should cast his ashes 
on his funeral pyre. Appropriate addresses 
were made by Charles K. Field, president 
of the club; Richard D. Hotaling and Prof. 
W. D. Armes of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The most impressive part of the 
ceremony were the musical numbers. A 
chorus of sixty voices from the Bohemian 
Club sang “Stevenson’s Requiem” set to 
music by Dr. H. J. Stewart, as mourners 
stood about the pyre with bowed heads. 
Following this number Colonel John P. 
Irish touched a blazing torch made of a 
pine knot, to the dry branches on the pyre, 
and spread the ashes on the _ flames. 
‘Good-Bye,” the words of which were 
written by Miller and the music by Walter 
A. Sabin, was sung by the chorus. The 
last stanza ended the ceremonies: 


How stately tall your ship, how vast 
With night nailed to your leaning mast, 
With mighty stars of hammered gold, 
And noon-wrought cordage manifold, 
Good-bye, Joaquin, good-bye. 
F. V. 


CHILDREN’S CHORAL CONTEST 





Large Prizes Offered Forty-two Choirs 
of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 


PittspurGH, June 2.—It has been de- 
cided to offer substantial money prizes to 
the forty-two children choirs of fifty voices 
each for the big musical festival to be 
held in Exposition Music Hall during In- 
cependence week. The first prize will. be 

250; second, $150, and third, $100. . In.ad- 
po a to Pittsburgh, choirs are also being 
organized at Johnstown, Beaver Falls, New 
Castle, Martin’s Ferry, Steubenville, Can- 
onsburg and Rochester. 

President Woodrow Wilson has been in- 
vited to attend, but it is not definitely 
known if he will be present. Fully 2,000 
children are expected to appear in the fes- 
tival. Among the Pittsburghers who have 
organized choirs are Gladys Thomas, Prof. 
A. E. Filmore, D. J. Reese, Henrietta 
Hoyer, J. Gordon Jones, John P. Jones 
and others. 

The Teutonia Mannerchor observed the 
1oocth anniversary of the birth of Richard 
Wagner at Carnegie Music Hall to-day, a 
splendid concert being given under the 
direction of Charles H. Martin, of Johns- 
town. The soloists were Karl Zulauf, bar- 
itone, and E. Lucille Miller, soprano. The 
choir included eighty male voices. 

Of unusual interest to Pittsburghers is 
the announcement that Selmar Janson has 
been appointed instructor. of piano at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He is 
a native of Prussia and has studied under 
well known teache ‘rs abroad. e. «. &. 


Franz Egénie‘’s American Wife to Visit 





America 
The Baroness von Kleydorff, wife of 
Franz Egénieff, the baritone, is contemplat- 
ing a visit to Newport and Bar Harbor 


during August. She desires to return the 
visits of her many American friends who 
call at the von Kleydorff palace whenever 
they visit Berlin. The Baroness (née Lily 
Busch, of St. Louis) will not go West on 
this occasion, as she plans to return to 
Europe early in September, when she and 
her artist husband will spend a month on 
the Silesian estate of Mr. Egénietfs father 
Prince Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg. 

On her trip to Newport the Baroness 
will be accompanied by her daughter and 
a cousin, the Polish Countess Stefanska. 
She will also bring with her a_ Berlin 
lawyer, the manager of her private fortune, 
as she contemplates using her visit to her 
homeland to dispose of some real estate 
on Long Island, which has been in the 
hands of the family for many years. 


Moneybags, 


PEABODY STUDENTS 
RECEIVE DIPLOMAS 


Public School Music Certificate 
Given by Conservatory for First 
Time 


BALTIMORE, June 2—The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music closed its season on 
Friday evening, May 30, with the sixth ex- 
hibition concert by advanced students with 
the awarding of diplomas and teachers’ cer- 
tificates. The graduates were Marguerite 
W. Maas and Anne Adlum Hull, both of 
Baltimore, and both receiving the Peabody 


piano diploma. Miss Maas has been a 
pupil in the Peabody Conservatory for 
thirteen years. Her teachers have been 


Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson and Lud- 


wig Breitner in piano, and Otis B. Boise 
and Ceorge Siemonn in harmony and com- 
position. Miss Hull has been a pupil for 
eleven years, having studied three years in 
the preparatory department under Ethelind 
Ballard. Her teachers in the conservatory 
have been Alfred Goodwin, Ernest Hutche- 
son and Harold Randolph in piano, and 
Otis b. Boise and George Siemonn in har- 
mony and composition. Their examina- 
tions hefore the faculty covered the history 
of music, form and instrumentation, in ad- 
dition to practical tests in playing, reading 
at sight and modulation. 

Teachers’ certificates were conferred 
upon Esther Cutchin, Grace Spofford, 
Mildred Windsor, Selma Tiefenbrun, Ed- 
ward Morris, Otto Ortmann, Heénrikka 
Whelan, Florence Henderson, Minnie 
Rutenberg, Madeline Heyder, Florence 
Brown, Frederika Perlman, Bettie D. Ros- 
son, Helen Pyles, Annie Fredman, Mildred 
Holbrook, Gilette Hayden, Adolph Torov- 
sky. Carl Diehl, Mary McCullough and 
Edith Baker in piano; Mortimer Browning 
and Margaret Ingle, organ; Abraham 
Goldfuss and Mrs. Olga von Hartz Owens, 
violin; Rachel Aldridge, voice, and Benja- 
min Feinstein, harmony, 

The teacher’s certificate in public school 
was awarded for the first time this 


music 
season. The winners were Jessie L. Arm- 
strong, Baltimore; Lovise Bonner, Staun- 


ton, Va., and India Payne, Cumberland, 
Va. Miss Armstrong is organist and choir 
director of Rrantly Baptist Church She 
studied organ under Robert LeRoy Haslup. 
An excellent musical program was pre: 
sented by the following talented students: 
Bettie D. Rosson, Virginia Loewenson, Ed- 
ward Morris, pianists; Earl Diehl, Leila 
M. Brown, organists; Ethel Lee, ’cellist } 
Orlando Apreda, violinist; Oscar H. Leh- 
mann, Mrs. Ethel Henderson Thompson, 
singers. Spohr’s Adagio for four violins 
was played by Max Rosenstein, Samuel 
Korman, Israel Dorman and Abraham 
Goldfuss. The enjoyable concert con- 
cluded with Verdi’s Quartet from “Rigo- 
letto” beautifully sung by Emily H. Diver, 
Mamie L. Addison, Oscar H, Lehmann and 
Walter G. Johnson. W. J. R. 


PRAISE AMERICAN SOPRANO 
London Critics Compare Florence Mac- 
beth with Patti and Tetrazzini 
March 30.—The 
Macbeth, 
English 


American so- 
made her first 
platform pri- 


LONDON, 
prano, Florence 
appearance on an 
vately at Queen’s Hall yesterday with re- 
markable success. The critics give her 
credit for a voice of uncommon beauty and 
well-developed technic. They even go so 
far as to compare her with Patti, Melba 
and Tetrazzini. 

“Since the advent of Mme. Tetrazzini,’ 
the Standard critic says, “we cannot call 
to mind a singer with so phenomenal a 
voice or who uses it with such surprising 
fluency and ease,” and the Telegraph de- 
clares that “she is likely to prove herself 
truly in the royal line at one end of whith 
still stands Patti.” 

Miss Macbeth makes her first public ap- 
pearance with the London Symphony Or- 
chestra on June 13. 


Campanini to Conduct Opera in English 
Himself in Chicago 


Paris, May 31.—Cleofonte Campanini, 
the new manager of the Chicago Opera 
Company, has left Paris for Italy. Before 
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his departure he said that he was so much 
interested in the plan of popular perform- 
ances in English on Saturday nights by 
the Chicago company that he intended to 
conduct them himself. While in Paris Mr. 
Campanini concluded arrangements for 
next season with Mary Garden, Charles 
Dalmorés, Maggie Teyte, Amedeo Bassi, 
Hector Dufranne and the tenor, Mar- 
tinelli. He announces that Titta Ruffo will 
sing. three or more new roles in Chicago 
and will appear in “Don Giovanni,’ 
“Linda di Chamounix” and “La Gioconda.’ 





New Hartford Chorus Gives Its First 
Concert 


HArTFoRD, Conn., May 31.—In its first 
concert, given last night, the new Masonic 
Choir proved a worthy addition to Hart- 
ford’s musical organizations. The choir 
was assisted by the Tempo Quartet and 
Samuel J. Leventhal, violinist, while its 
conductor, Robert H. Prutting, supplied 
several artistic piano solos, including his 
own “Ballata.” The choir did- its best 
work in Holden’s “Hesperides.” 
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Limits and Possibilities in Evolution of the Art —Present Problem . 
the Disposition of Accumulated Riches —Squandering of 4. = WS 1 ma . 
Wealth by ‘‘Modernists’”-—Forsaken Heritages of the Past Ay Z ah a 
That Might Still Have Their Uses —Synthesis of All Musical =e . — WE 
Resources the Goal to Be Desired : E 
By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS z= 
Translated for MUSICAL AMERICA by Arthur de Guichard For Seventy YearsEver = 
L = 
_ Transtator’s Norte ae — se The acquisition of musical riches is e . = 
ie al Bice Fes ag Pn mae Paris” ended. It now remains to arrange and = 
(Paris) and contains the last word of the famous utilize those riches, and that is what |] = 
French composer on the position of modern mu- would do if I could be twenty again and = 


sic. It should consequently be highly interesting 
to all composers, especially to those who are in 
danger of greveneins towards an imitation De- 
bussy-Ravel-Schoenberg school. After pointing 
out that music, which had by degrees reached an 
omni-tonic system, has now arrived at an “‘atonic” 
system, that is to say one without any tonality, 
M. Saint-Saéns goes on as below. 


RT is pre-eminently the domain of lib- 
erty and the intolerance that is too 
often therein exhibited has no reason what- 


ever for existence; but no matter how 
broad it may be supposed to be there is 
no art, just as there is no language, with- 
out rule. When the most ignorant person 
says: “J'ai faim” (1 am hungry) he makes 
a grammatical construction consisting of a 
verb with its subject and object; it is true 
that he does not know it and if he takes 
to his pen, being ignorant of syntax and 
etymology, he will readily write “gé fin” 
(the homonym of j’ai faim, thus creating 
rules for himself, according to the prin- 
ciple so dear to our modern esthetes. 

Great writers, like great musicians, have 
infringed rules and taken liberties; but if 
no law whatever is any longer acknowl- 
edged, if an adjective does not qualify its 
substantive, if the verb has no object and 
if genders do not agree then it is no longer 
a language; it is a nonsensical rigmarole. 

Despite what Victor Hugo may have said 
when taking his wishes for realities, there 
is no progress without end. Every evolu- 
tion has its inevitable limit, whether it con- 
cerns a person, a species or even a star, 
and music cannot escape that law. When 
you have climbed all the steps of the scale 
in succession you come to the octave, which 
is nothing else than the tonic; in the same 
manner, if you take thirds, fourths or 
fifths, the way may be more or less long, 
but you will always find the tonic again; 
you will come back to the starting point. 

I'étis, who was shortsighted in practice, 
was not so in theory; with the exception 
of one particular, of which we shall speak 
later, he had foreseen everything and had 
predicted the omnitonic system. “After 
that,” said he, “I see nothing further’ 
and if he saw nothing further it was be- 
cause there was nothing further to see. 
Evolution, in the direction that it was go- 
ing, is ended. 

If we go beyond and cross over the 
houndaries of tonality (and in this term we 
unite all the ancient modes that engendered 
it), we find the sources whence music 
sprang; the sounds of Nature, the song of 
birds, and the cries of animals. But art 
is not nature; art is a creation of man, 
having nature for its basis. 

Does this mean that all evolution in mu- 
sic has become impossible? Not at all! 
That which remains to be done is im 
mense. 


recommence my career. 

At the present time the wealth acquired 
is being squandered. Gold and precious 
stones are put about everywhere and they 
cannot be displayed in sufficient profusion. 








Camille Saint-Saéns 


The fact is ignored that nothing 1s of value 
unless it is in its place and has its reason 
for existing; the desire is to advance at 
any cost, even when advance is no longer 
possible; and from an instinct that is 
stronger than all else, a liking is taken for 
works of the past, they are sought after 
and resurrected. » § 

It is a time of transition and troublous 
hesitation whence will emerge the veritable 
art of the future—the complete art. But 
what a labor to get there! First and fore 
most, instead of seeking after musical ef- 
fects for their own sake, their meaning 
must be fathomed and they must only be 
used knowingly; the resources that music 
offers to the artist must be considered as 
a means and not as an end, and they must 
all be used, all the notes of the immense 
clavier must be made to resound, but not 
all at once, withort choice and reason. 

Niedermeyer, seeking how to accompany 
plain song without depriving it of its dis 
tinctive features, has set the ancient modes 
to modern tonality, thus uncovering a new 
source of wealth for the latter that Feétis 
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had not foreseen. That new harmonic 
river, coming down through the ages from 
ancient times, happily mingles its pure 
waves with the tumultuous streams of 
modern harmony. 

The Way Not Easy 

\h! lV’embarras des richesses is not a 
vain phrase. It is not easy to find one’s 
way and time alone will show it. The 
monotony of luxury is the worst kind of 
monotony; weariness will come and bring 
back the taste for simplicity and a disdain 
for superfluous sumptuosities. It will be 
seen that it is unnecessary to dress up in 
brocade in order to say, “I love you” to a 
virl stitching shoes; good nature and gayety 
will resume their rights, gayety chiefly, that 
is so precious and yet despised as un 
esthetic. Nevertheless, Haydn, Mozart 
Beethoven and Sebastian Bach _ himself 
gave themselves up to it unconstrainedly. 
Does not Beethoven's finest work end with 
a Hymn to Joy? 

Lyric drama and comedy have gained 
immense ground, insupportable prejudices 
have been destroyed. But others have 
taken their place and certain things have 
been set aside as useless and out of date 
that will have to be restored, though not 
without difficulty. Since the time of the 
ancient Greeks the alternate use of song 
and speech has been considered legitimate ; 
the purists will have it no longer. They 
forget that two of the great modern suc 
“Carmen” and “Manon,” are writ 
ten in this system. War is waged 
against dialogue, young pupils do not learn 
to deliver it any more and the performance 
of the old works in which it was employed 
becomes impossible. Is wealth that is lost 
progress? 

It is the same with recitative. 
having killed it by his adoption of “broad 
diction,” that is to say, slow and with full 
voice constantly, it has hecome the type of 
insignificance and tedium; no one dares to 
use it any more and thus we are deprived 
of a powerful element of repose and vari 
ety. To deliver a recitative is quite an art 
which used to be taught; to write one is 
another. 

Our young musicians, always on the 
lookout for surprising sonorities and 
chords that are not in use, set notes to 
words without having studied either the 
mechanism of the poetry or that of the 
language itself, crippling the lines and 
ignorant at times of the number of syllables 
composing a word. How could they create 
fine recitatives? They look upon writing 
operas in prose as progress; therein lie, at 
one and the same time, both a truth and an 
error. True progress would consist in em 


cesses, 


Duprez 


ploying, according to circumstances, now 
poetry and then prose; but a harmonious 
and sonorous prose, avoiding any hiatus, a 
prose in which all the syllables are counted 
the same as in poetry. Colloquial lan 
guage, with its defective pronunciation, is 
not to be adapted to music without pro- 
faning it. 
Another Road Must Be Taken 


No, the evolution is not ended; but 
another road must be taken. We must not 
vo back to where we were but turn around 
to look back and to melt all the arts of 
the past with the art of the present into 
one supreme art. We must leave off con- 
sidering nervous excitement as the goal of 
the art and of looking at melody and vo 
calises as faults after having foolishly 
adored them as goddesses. We must, in a 
word, make one vast synthesis of all the 
resources that have been gradually con 
quered by the musical art. It will not be 
the work of a day. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves: this 
counsel will not be followed. It is as 
suredly much easier to venture at random, 
without guide and without restraint, than 
to devote one’s self to deep study. What 
astonishes me is not the cynicism of per- 
sons without talent who seek to dazzle the 
masses by making a false show but the 
naiveté of musicians worthy of the name 
who do not see the danger of doors opened 
wide to incapacity through which the flood 
rushes that will submerge them. For, by 
virtue of the law that determines that ex 
tremes meet, there is only a hand’s breadth 
between their exaggerated refinements and 
the incoherence of the ignorant, and the 
public does not see the difference. With 
that unbridled license the first comer can 
make it believe all that he pleases. Rest 
assured that he will not fail to do so. 

Later, in a far-off future, our more re 
fined ears seeking new leads, perhaps in 
tervals will be introduced in our musi 
other than our tones and semitones that 
were known to the ancient Greeks and that 
are in use to-day among the Orientals 
That would be the death of the Enharmony 
upon which our music is based: a very dif 
ferent art would arise, of é 
have no idea 


which we can 


Ohio Tour for Rosalie Thornton 


Boston, June 2.—Rosalie Thornton, the 
pianist, will make an Ohio tour in Octobe 
under local management—the result of suc 
cessful engagements there the past season 
She will return in time for her New York 
recital which will take place at Xolian 


Hall November 3. 
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Learning the Mechanism of the Instrument-—-Acquiring an Easy 
Touch—-The Subject of Rhythm and Legato 


A Talk with Ferdinand Sinzig - 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








6s] AM first of all a pianist; I have spent 

thirty-five years and over trying to 
play the piano so that people would not 
run away when they hear me,” said Ferdi- 
nand Sinzig, the pianist, teacher and com- 
poser, im his attractive studio in the vicinity 
of quiet, aristocratic Washington Square. 
Those who were fortunate enough to hear 
Mr. Sinzig’s recent recitals can appreciate 
the modest humor of his remark, for they 
know he is a delightful player, a pianist 
to be reckoned with and one who is always 


heard with pleasure and profit. 

“Yes, I try to make the playing of the 
piano musical and interesting. I like teach- 
ing, and do not object to instructing be- 
ginners; in fact, I love to have them, espe- 
cially before they have been spoiled by 
wrong ideas of piano study. 

“There are sO many misconceptions on 
this subject; people have so many 
prejudices, too, ahout this or that method, 
or what they think the methods are. Per- 
sonally I am against these cut-and-dried 
methods, and therefore | use no instruc- 
tion book of any kind at the beginning, but 
write out my own exercises for the pupil. 

“I find that even advanced players, as well 
as beginners, often have little conception of 
the mechanism of the instrument they are 
trying to play; they have never looked into 
the piano enough to know how it is con- 
structed, or what happens inside when they 
touch a key. They seem to think, if they 
depress the correct number of keys called 


for in the piece, that is all that is necessary 
to know about the long-suffering piano. 


What’s Behind the Keyboard 


“At the first lesson, then, I make the 
pupils somewhat familiar with the mysteries 
of the piano—what lies behind the key- 
hoard. This awakens their interest. 

“Then I ask them to touch a key, middle 
C, for instance, in such a way as to pro- 
duce a really musical tone. Very likely 
they will do it with a cramped condition of 
hand or fingers. In order to call their 
attention to this fact without telling them 
at once they are stiff, I place some light 
object—a handkerchief, perhaps—at one end 
of the keyboard and ask them to lift it 
over to the other end of the keyboard. This 
they usually do in an easy, unconstrained 
way, with no cramping of fingers or Fand. 
| then ask them to touch single keys here 
and there in the same easy, graceful, re- 
laxed fashion. They soon see the point and 
are able to do so. 

“You see I do not talk at once to pupils 
about their fingers; in fact, I say as little 
about fingers as possible. People cotne to 
me and say their fingers are not in very 
good condition. I answer: ‘But you do not 
play with your fingers at all.’ By this I 
mean that it is not the finger itself which 
is responsible for the tone or the effect, but 
rather the arm. Even when executing a 
trill, the notes are not played with so-called 
‘finger action’; but are produced by a vibra- 
tory movement of the arm; this manner of 
playing trills renders them even and rapid. 
The arm is the unit, the finger but the 
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BE becas highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 
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appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
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Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
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tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 
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bridge, connecting the arm weight with the 
key. The arm is the reservoir of power, 
the center of all impulse and effort. I do 
not believe in a great deal of finger action— 
in high-raised fingers. It is not necessary 
to lift them much if we realize that the 
motive power is in the arm. We say the 
lingers are not equal. True, they are not, 
hut I do not equalize them by forcing the 
fourth and fifth to lift as high as the other 
fingers are able to do. It is needless effort, 
because we can arrive at the desired end by 
a much easier route. Just put a little more 
arm weight on the fourth and fifth fingers, 
and we have a tone equal to that produced 
hy the stronger fingers. This is done by a 
slight raising of the hand as the arm pres- 
sure is applied, giving an undulating move- 
ment to hand and arm. This idea is not 
new, nor does it originate with me; it has 
heen used for a long time. If you are 
familiar with the Breithaupt method you 
will find it there. I had been using it long 
before I heard of Breithaupt. 


Values of Notes 


“The subject of rhythm is sometimes 
puzzling to explain; also the values of notes, 
but I try to use some illustration which will 
awaken interest. Here is a case in point: 
A young lad of twelve, to whom I was ex- 
plaining the duration of various notes, sud- 
denly surprised me by the question: ‘How 
long is a whole note, anyhow ?” 

“IT thought a moment. If I said it was 
twice as long as a half note, he would ask, 
‘How long is a half note?’ 

“My answer was: ‘I’ll ask you a question ; 
how far is it from Philadelphia?’ 

““T know,’ he said, ‘it’s two hours in the 
train!’ 

“Oh, I didn’t ask you how far from Phila- 
delphia to New York, but ‘how far from 
hiladelphia ?’ 

“He saw the meaning; that a given note 
must fill a certain space of time from one 
point to another. 

“T use special rhythms for scales, ar- 
peggios and all finger passages. Successive 
groups of five notes are played in rhythms 
of three or four. Analyzing a scale we find 
its seven tones can be divided into groups 
of three and four tones, by the passing of 
the thumb under or the third and fourth 
fingers over the thumb. I utilize this idea 
by playing the scales in alternate groups of 
four sixteenths and triplets of eighths. 
Played slowly at first, these groups soon 
hecome welded into a smooth, flowing scale 
as velocity increases, and the results are 
sometimes remarkable. I do not begin scale 
study with the C major scale, but rather 
with the one in B major, which fits the 
hand better.” This recalls Von Biilow’s 
method of alternating groups of two and 
three notes in scale playing; he, too, recom- 
mended the B major instead of the C scale, 
to begin with. 


A Good Legato 


“We know the piano student spends much 
valuable time in seeking to acquire a good 
legato. I illustrate this principle by asking 
the pupil to walk across the floor. In walk- 
ing, we do not keep both feet on the ground 
at once; we lift one up as the other comes 
down. So it is with the finger in legato 
playing. To illustrate a rapid legato scale I 
say to the pupil: ‘When you run your whole 
foot is not on the ground, only the sole of 
it, or less. So in fact playing use the tip 
of your finger. This gives-a very pearly, 
liquid quality to your scales, in character 
like the leggiero touch.’” The pianist illus- 
trated all these touches at the piano most 
convincingly, 

“In regard to memorizing, it is difficult to 
give any exact rules, for each pupil’s men- 
tality is different. There is the visual, the 
muscular and the musical memory. All 
three enter into the process of learning 
music by heart. I require all pieces to be 
played from memory.” 

Mr. Sinzig is preparing new programs for 
his recitals for the coming Season. He 
plays much modern music; everything of 
Debussy, and compositions by Ravel and 
others of the French school. 





Magdeburg, Germany, celebrated Wag- 
ner’s birthday in a practical manner by giv- 
ing a special performance of “Die Meister- 
singer” free to the public. 
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Some of the Organizations 
with whom 


FOSTER & DAVID 


Artists Have Appeared— 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 


The Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


The Volpe Symphony Orchestra. 


The Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston. 


New York Oratorio Society. 
The Apollo Club of Chicago. 
The Apollo Club of Boston. 
The Apollo Club of Brooklyn. 
The Apollo Club of St. Louis. 
The B Sharp Club of Utica. 


The Wednesday Afternoon Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Musical Club of Hartford, Conn. 
The Rossini Club of Portland, Me. 
Dartmouth College. 

Smith College. 

Williams College. 

Wellesley College. 

Colgate University. 

Vassar College. 

Brooklyn Institute. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Hawkesworth’s Musicales, Hotel 
Plaza, N. Y. 


Rubinstein Club of New York. 


Mrs. Bramhall’s Musicales, Ritz-Carl- 
ton, N. Y. 


Schubert Glee Club, Jersey City, N. J. 
University Glee Club, Providence, R. I. 
Arion Society, Providence, R. I. 
Mozart Club, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mozart Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Troy Choral Society, Troy, N. Y. 


Handel Oratorio Society, New Castle, 
Pa. 


Memphis Symphony Orchestra. 
Knoxville, Tennessee, May Festival. 
Baltimore Festival, Baltimore, Md. 
Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass. 
Fitchburg Festival, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Festival at Deland, Florida. 

Festival at Orlando, Florida. 
University of Virginia. 

Singers Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Morning Musicales, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lyric Club of Newark, N. J. 


Wagner Festival, 
Ohio. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society of N.Y. 
Mozart Club of New York. 

Chicago Singverein, Chicago, III. 

A Cappella of Milwaukee. 

Maine Festival, Portland and Bangor. 
Festival, Keene, N. H. 

Festival, Concord, N. H. 

Arion Society of New York. 


L. ne Course, Los Angeles, 
al. 


1912, Cleveland, 


and Scores of Others. 
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STRANGE SIMILARITY IN MUSIC OF 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS AND MAYAS 








The Art Highly Developed by Both Races According to Archaeo- 
logical Researches of Dr. Schlieman— Music Mostly Ecclesias- 
tical in Nature—Theories of Possible Communication Between 
Ancient Egypt and Central America 


By PAUL SCHLIEMAN 








igs examining the relics of ancient races 
in Egypt and Central America I have 
been greatly surprised at the striking simi- 
larity to be noted in their art and character 


of life. Both my grandfather, Dr. Hein- 
rich Schlieman, and myself have unearthed 
facts which enable me to state that there 
was a period when art, especially music 
and architecture, was almost the same 
among Egyptians and Mayas (the latter 
the inhabitants of Central America). 
30th Egyptians and Mayas had a similar 











Dr. Paul Schlieman, Archzologist 


scale, similar style and _ similar 
rhythm. They both had great hymns, ora- 
torios, musical plays and orchestras. Their 
music was predominantly of an ecclesistical 
character. 

I have discovered from the ruins of the 
Temple of Sais in Egypt and those of the 
temple in the Chucuna Valley in Mexico 
that their halls for musical purposes were 
built with such similar regard for the laws 
of acoustics and such similarity of style 
that one and the same architect might have 
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built them both. Both had a capacity of 
five thousand people. 

The inscriptions on the walls of the 
Egyptian pyramids are like the _ hiero- 
glyphics in Central America, with a slight 
difference in the alphabet. Both contain 
pictures of musicians and singers that are 
related. Like the Egyptians, the Mayas 
had lyres, flutes and bells in their orches- 
tras. Judging from old inscriptions both 
of those ancient civilized nations knew the 
laws of sound. The religion of Egypt was 
pre-eminently sun worship. Ra was the 
sun god of the Egyptians. The religion of 
the Mayas was the same, and Ra-Na was 
their sun god’s name. 

Indications in hieroglyphic inscriptions 
make me believe that most of the religious 
ceremonies of both nations were musical in 
character. A collection of the old Maya 
ceremonial songs is to be seen in the 
British Museum, while the papyruses of the 
Egyptians, especially the Fifth Dynasty, 
contain strikingly similar sacred songs. 


Music and Architecture 


The very fact of such a highly developed 
architecture as the Egyptians and Mayas 
had is proof enough of their highly devel- 
oped music. Architecture, according to 
most art critics, is nothing but “frozen 
music.” History proves very clearly that a 
nation which has architecture necessarily 
has music, and very often the character of 
the architecture gives an idea of the char- 
acter of the music. The Byzantine style of 
Russian architecture, for instance, cor- 
responds to the lugubrious and colorful 
character of Russia’s national music, while 
the bizarre aspect of Chinese buildings is 
a true index of the bizarre character of 
Chinese music. 

Greece had one thousand years of music 
previous to her fall, and my archzological 
researches have established the fact that 
Orpheus with his potent lyre and Amphion 
with his magic harp were of Egyptian 
origin. Like every thing else, Greece got 
her architecture and music from Egypt. 


Did They Have Ragtime Then? 


[ have the copy of an old papyrus in 
which it is written that Pharaoh Menes, 
who resided in Memphis, gave an order that 
all musicians and singers who performed 
the musical comedy of “Chronos and His 
Four Wives” should be banished from the 
country, because the melodies were so vul- 
gar and suggestive that they were a menace 
to the nation. That was about 2000 years 
or more before the birth of Christ. 
Whether or not many musical performers 
suffered in consequence of this order is 
unknown, 

There is an ancient Maya papyrus in the 
famous collection of De Plongeon, which 
reads as follows: 

“On the 7 Muluc, in the month, Ha-Zu, 
a great song festival was given in the 
Temple Chuen. In each seven sacred 
chambers of the temple were one hundred 
maidens and young men engaged in majes- 
tic song which was heard by the people 
that filled the hall as if it had been only 
one single voice from the sky. And the 
people bowed and said: ‘Great is Ra-Na.’” 

A strange thing in connection with 
archzological researches is that there have 
never been discovered any traces of a rude 
and savage people in Egypt or in the 
domain of the ancient Mayas, as has been 
the case with every other nation. I have 
found both those nations in their very 
earliest period educated, skilful and strong 
The records of Egyptian and Maya his- 
tory show that their civilization was more 
perfect in earlier centuries, while the later 
periods show a gradual degeneracy. 

Theories of Communication 

It seems almost as if there had been com- 
munication between America and the Old 
World in a prehistoric age. Yet it is hard 

credible that either of the nations men 


tioned was versed in navigating, and the 
whole affair remains a perfect puzzle to 
science. However, where science ends, 


imagination begins. 

Hard as it may be to admit that there 
could have been communication of any 
kind between Egyptians and Mayas, about 
three thousand years before Christ, yet the 
facts mentioned can hardly be reconciled 
by a plea of coincidence. The only theory 
left is that some ten thousand years ago 
there was a continent in the Atlantic, oppo- 
site the Mediterranean, which might have 
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An Old Egyptian Tablet Indicating Singing Lesson in the Temples 


reached from the west coast of Africa to 
the shores of Central America. There are 
versions of the story of the great deluge 
found in the traditions of almost every 
race, which may point to a_ stupendous 
catastrophe which wiped out the continent 
and the people who inhabited it. Was it 
the legendary Atlantis or something else? 
If Atlantis really existed and vanished, it 
was undoubtedly a region where mankind 


first rose from barbarism to civilization. 
The archzological records of the ancient 
Egyptians and Central American races have 
fully convinced me that music in both was 
a systematically developed form of art and 
not a spontaneous expression of the peo- 
ple, as the folksongs of the uneducated 
masses are. Their hieroglyphics, papyr- 
uses and architecture give unshakable sup- 
port to my contention. 





Manhattan Ladies’ 


Quartet 


Tafts Applaud 


With former President and Mrs. Taft 
as guests the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 
sang with great success on May 16 at a 
concert given by the Universal Sunshine 
Society at the Taft Hotel, New Haven, 
Conn. Both the ex-President and Mrs. 
Taft voiced their approval of the fine work 
of the quartet. On May 22 the Quartet 
sang at a benefit at Arion Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where they were also received with 


much enthusiasm. This season has been 


an exceptionally busy one for the Quartet 
and their present engagements will keep 
them busy until August. The organization 
will continue under the management of 
Walter R. Anderson, the New York man 
ager, for another season. 


Atlanta Deaf Mutes in “Concert” 


ATLANTA, GA., June 1.—Deaf mutes of 
Atlanta gave a “concert” at the St. Mark 
Methodist Church Sunday morning. The 
program consisted entirely of hymns in 
which a big congregation of deaf-mutes 
joined in the sign language. a eS 
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ATLANTA’S WAGNER TRIBUTE 


Free Centenary Concert Given with 
Auspices of Festival Association 


ATLANTA, GA., June 1.—Beneath sway- 
ing bunting in which the American national 
colors blended with those of Germany, the 
centenary of the birth of Richard Wagner 
was celebrated at the auditorium last Sun- 
day afternoon by a free concert under the 
auspices of the Atlanta Music Festival As- 
sociation. The concert was entirely Wag- 
nerian, except for two numbers; and was 
in charge of the municipal organist, Dr. 
Percy J. Starnes. A feature was the de- 
scriptive program giving the history of the 
music and a criticism of the subject mat- 
TEE. 

Dr. Starnes scored a decided success 
with a Wolf-Ferrari intermezzo from 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” which he 
played for the first time, and the audience 
was also especially appreciative of his 
own composition, “Grand Chceur Triom- 
phale.” ‘The Wagner compositions were 
the Overture to “Rienzi”; aria, “The Eve- 
ning Star,” and the grand march from 
“Tannhauser.” 

One of the most interesting features of 
the May Festival, given Saturday at “Snap 
Bean Farm,” the home of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris, was the singing by sev- 
eral hundred school children of a number 
of songs taught them for the occasion by 
Kate Harralson, musical director of the 
public schools. The festival was under the 
auspices of the Uncle Remus Memorial 
Association, which has recently purchased 
“The Wren’s Nest” and “Snap Bean 
Farm” from the widow of the celebrated 
writer of children’s stories. The songs, 
drills, dances and ceremonies had _ been 
practised for many days and the success 
of the festival was a great tribute to those 
in charge. Pretty little Catherine Vickers 
was crowned “Queen o’ the May” and the 
children marched before her strewing 
flowers and paying homage in song. 

The first of the season’s open-air con- 
certs that will be given through the Sum- 
mer, under the direction of the city coun- 
cil, was given by the Fifth Regiment Band 
at Grant Park Sunday afternoon, under 
the leadership of Bandmaster C. E. Barber. 

Owing to the closing exercises in many 
conservatories of music Atlanta has had a 
flood of minor but nevertheless interesting 
concerts during the last week. Pupils of 
the private class of Mrs. Mary Craft Ward 
gave a recital Thursday afternoon; Jen- 
nie Tutt held her annual pupils’ recital at 
the Cable concert hall on Friday evening 
and another interesting recital was that 
given by the pupils of Mrs. Lottie Gray 
Browne, of the Atlanta Conservatory of 
Music. The pupils of Miss Hanna's 
school were heard at the Grand Opera 
House, and the week’s activities also in- 
cluded a “musical tea” given by Mrs. 
George A. Wight at her home Thursday 
afternoon. An event of Friday evening 
was the concert and Maypole dance: of the 
pupils of the Sacred Heart Parochial 
School, the feature being the closing 
chorus, “Mariner’s Song,” with accom- 
paniment by the St. Mary’s College Or- 
chestra. ms | 


HIAWATHA’S RECITAL 


Blithely practised Hiawatha 

All the day at his piano. 

Sixteen hours he practised daily 

Till he knew the big concertos 

By Tschaikowsky, Liszt and Chopin: 
Knew them note by note and had them 
Pigeon-holed within his brain box. 

And the neighbours! wild-eyed neighbours 
Plugged tight their ears with cotton wool, 
And wondered if my Hiawatha 

Ever slept or thought of eating. 

Still he wandered on through Tausig, 
Through his Beethoven and Weber. 

Dogs and children howled in concert, 
But it did not stop his practice: 

Lost to earth was inwetha. 


Then one day we saw the bills up 
Advertising his recital, 
With a picture of him seated 

Playing on a grand piano, 
And his eyes were gazing upwards 
Like those of a duck that’s dying. 
Through the streets strolled Hiawatha, 
Stood before his posters musing 
That the people all might see him, 
Might admire his locks a-flowing 

And his overcoat fur laden. 

And at nights he lay a-dreaming 
Of vast crowds and bouquets lying, 
Thunders of app'ause and encores 
When they heard his wondrous playing, 
And the people saw the posters 
Wendered who was Hiawatha. 
Bravely came he on the platform, 
Looked to find the house o’ercrowded; 
ut no audience could he see, save 
One man sitting in the shadow. 

And he thought perhaps ‘twas too early 
And the house would fill up later, 
So he sat him down and started, 
Played all through a big sonata. 

And the ‘‘audience”’ interrupted, 
Spoke and rudely interrupted, 
Asking him to get it over 

As quickly as he could with comfort 
He said he was the curator, 

He was waiting there to lock up, 
Wished to see a game of football 

And didn’t care so much for music. 
Disappointed, Hiawatha 

Slunk back to his dressing roem, 
Wended sadly—ever sadly— 

To his home and his piano, 

And the wondering neighbours heard not 
Any sound.for days together: 





Silent was our Hiawatha, 

And he passed his time in brooding. 

Now everyone can hear him playing, 

Playing in a picture palace. 

He has done as boys advised him, 

Been and had his flowing hair cut; 

He has put his dreams behind him, 

Pockets weekly thirty shillings. 

The neighbours use no cotton wool now, 

Dogs and children howl nd longer. 
—Frep. ApLiInGcTron, in London Musical Opinion. 





Rarest of All Human Voices 


In our musical annals of the last fifty 
years, writes Francis Rogers, the baritone, 
in the New Music Review, the names of 
only two basso profondos have indisputable 
right to place in our musical hall of fame 
—Carl Formes, a German, and Myron 
Whitney, a New Englander. When not 
more than two great voices of a certain 
type appear within the term of half a 
century it is safe to assert that the kind 
of voice in question is a very rare one, and 
it is for this reason that I have called the 
basso profondo the rarest of all human 
voices. Its rarity is deplorable, because, 
although such a voice is a poor medium 
for the expression of the subtler emotions, 
it lends itself admirably, by reason of its 
weight, its power, and, above all, its essen- 
tial virility, to the expression of serious, 
dignified and noble feeling. 





James E. Devoe, of Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounces the Philharmonic Course for that 
city next season as follows: October 28, 
Mme. Louise Homer, contralto; November 
13, Mme. Nellie Melba, soprano, and Jan 
Kubelik, violinist; December 9, Mme. Ger- 
ville-Reache, contralto, and Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; January 12, Flonzaley String 
Quartet; February 10, Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano; Mme. Ottilie Metzger, con- 
tralto, and Franz Egenieff, baritone; March 
26, Mme. Clara Butt, grand English con- 
tralto, and Kennerley Rumford, baritone; 
April 17, Mme. Alma Gluck, soprano. 


LANSING’S TENTH FESTIVAL 


Mme. Dimitrieff and Marion Green Aid 
Chorus of Michigan “Aggies” 


LANSING, Micu., May 25.—Financial and 
artistic success was the result of the tenth 
festival of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege on May 23, which had as its feature 
the singing of Bruch’s cantata, “Fair EI- 
len,” by the Festival Chorus of 200 voices, 
conducted by Fred’ Killeen. Mme. Nina 
Dimitrieff was a captivating singer of the 
title rdle and Marion Green lent his res- 
onant baritone to the presentation of Lord 
Edward. This attractive offering of the 
evening concert was preceded by a concert 
program, in which Mme. Dimitrieff, Mr. 
Green and William Clare Hall were obliged 
to repeat with their trio from Verdi's “At- 
tila.” Mr. Killeen gained splendid results 
with his chorus of the Michigan “aggies” 
and the orchestra in the _ following 
three Wagner numbers: “Hail, Bright 
Abode,” from “Tannhauser”’; the ‘“Spin- 
ning Chorus” and the “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” 
from “Tannhauser.” 

In the afternoon program the list of 
artists was augmented by Otto Meyer, vio- 
linist, who graciously shared his warm ap- 
plause with Mrs. Minnie Davis Sherrill, 
his able accompanist. Louise Freyhofer 
also officiated capably at the piano during 
the festival. 

Mme. Dimitrieff won especial recog- 
nition with the “Hopak” of Mous- 
sorgsky and Hadley’s “My Shadow,” while 
the “Banjo Song,’ by Homer, was a fa 
vorite among Mr. Green’s numbers. 


” 





Ernst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian 
pianist, now at the head of the piano de- 
partment of the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic in Charlottenburg-Berlin, will give two 
recitals in London in June, 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame YVALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 


ment of the voice according toe 
the Italian method. Her teach- ® Ie ph 
ing of tone production and lowes 


New York, 1910. 


Signor Alessandro Bonci MME. DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York Signora Delia M. Valeri 
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FAMOUS VIENNA CONCERT HALL PASSES 


Distinguished Artists Contribute to a Memorable Farewell for the Bo- 


sendorfer Saal 
Leschetizky Concert 
IENNA, May 14.—The 


disappearance of the 
Saal, for forty years Vienna’s favorite con- 


forthcoming 
36sendorfer 


-Its Successor a Million-Dollar Edifice—Second 


Fk Major Quartet, op. 135. Beautifully ren- 
dered by Rosé and his fellow artists, it 
made a deep impression on the audience 
which filled all available space in the hall, 


tributed by the government to defray the 
expenses of the annexed conservatory of 
music. The work on the organs was begun 
some time ago, and they will be installed 
during the coming summer. The one for 
the large hall will be the biggest in Austria, 
having 115 registers, while the one for the 
middle hall has twenty-four. 

The second of the concerts by this year’s 
popular Leschetizky classes came off on 
Wednesday, April 30, and the genial Pro- 
fessor himself conducted the proceedings in 
his customary jovial manner. Special in- 


CONCERTS ORDER OF 
THE DAY IN MILAN 


Busoni Again Awakens Enthusiasm 
Birnbaum in Two Orchestral 
Programs 


Bureau of Musical America, 


cert hall, gave the concert management 
Hugo Knepler the idea of devoting the last 
week of its existence to four special fare- 
well concerts on the evenings of April 28, 29 
and 30 and May 2. The Bosendorfer Saal, 
though originally a riding school, possessed 
the priceless advantage of wonderful 
acoustics, an accidental gift, and the kindly 


terest was aroused by the youthful per- 
formers, Sina and Alexander Brailowsky, 
pupils of Florence Trumbull. After little 
Sina’s excellent rendering of Beethoven's the sixth of 
Minuet in E Flat Major, Raff’s “La Fileuse”’ bait of 
and the “Wellon und Wogen,” by Leschet- ' ; ' . 

izky himself, the Professor raised her to the Milan Conservatoire, once more moved 
his knee and kissed her. Her brother, an 
Alexander, her senior by some six years, enthusiasm. 


as had been the case at the previous con- 
certs, despite the trebly raised prices. A 
Schubert composition formed the other 
number, the C Major Quintet, with its de- 
lightful Viennese humor, over which there 
nevertheless hangs the shadow of parting— 
tears on the verge of smiles. And in con- 
clusion came the vibrant tones of Haydn’s 
fine national anthem. 


Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, May 16, 1913. 


BUSONI, in 


of concerts in the 


ERRUCCIO 

his series 
immense audience to a high pitch of 
His program was devoted ex- 


intimacy of its plain interior enabled a One final word I must give to the hall exhibited decided command of technic and — qjysively to Liszt and was of a nature so 
close rapport between artist and audience. formidable that none but a Busoni could 

The first of the concerts was given over have met its exactions with such perfec- 
to Selma Kurz and Alfred Grunfeld. Frau tion of results. Probably no one but Liszt 
Kurz was delightful in songs by Mozart, himself could have reached similar heights. 
Schubert, Cornelius, Brahms and Richard The orchestral concert at La Scala, un- 
Strauss, and evoked a veritable tempest of der the conductorship of Alessandro Birn- 


baum, and under the auspices of the Scala 
management and the Society of Symphony 
Concerts, was very successful, Birnbaum 
is a precise and conscientious conductor 
and his interpretations are distinguished by 
the clarity and the fullness of musical un 


applause with the “Fruhlingsstimmen” walt 
hy the other famous Strauss, in which her 
companion artist of the evening played the 
piano part. In response to the endless 
plaudits she finally gave as encore the 
serenade from Haydn’s G Major Quartet, 


herself the very lark of which it sings. derstanding which they reveal. He was 
Grunfeld had charmed the audience earlier equally successful with Brahms, Tschai- 
in the evening with Beethoven’s “Andante kowsky and Cesar Franck. Wagner's 


“Faust” Overture opened the program and 
then came the Brahms Symphony in D, 
which was whole-heartedly admired. There 


Favori,’ Chopin’s Nocturne in F Sharp 
Minor, selections from Schumann and an 
enchanting rendering of the Brahms ar- 














rangement of the Gavotte from Gluck’s was warm applause also’ for Franck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis.” He, too, had to re- “Chasseur Maudit” and for the symphonic 
spond to numberless recalls, and acknowl- poem, “Romeo and Juliet,” by Tschaikow 
edged them with the graceful Minuet from sky. The last-named composition was 
Mozart’s E Flat Major Symphony. especially well played and had a magnifi 
cent success. 
D’Albert’s Performance Two Debussy nocturnes, “Nuages” and 
At the second concert Eugen d’ Albert held “Fetes” and the Symphonic Variations ot 
the platform alone, an easy task for this ae d'Indy were on the program of the second 
Titan among pianists, whose elemental —_ — concert conducted by Birnbaum, and were 
‘ played in a way to make the most of theit 


bounds by his 
and unerring judgment. 


power is kept within proper 


fine musical taste graceful, colorful imaginative 


qualities. 


The Famous Rosé Quartet of Vienna, Which Sang the Swan Song of Bosen- and strongly 


Notably a Beethoven interpreter, it was dorfer Saal, Vienna’s Favorite Concert Hall for Forty Years ; are. 
natural that he should let this one com- Dukas’s  “L'Apprenti = Sorcier” was 
poser dominate his program. The wonder before I, too, take leave thereof. With fine expression in an Andante and Presto by another modern French work conducted 
ful “Appassionata” and the thirty-two Vari tact Manager Knepler had extended an in Mendelssohn, Liszt’s Etude in D Flat Major recently at La Scala. Toscanini wielded the 
ations were a special treat after the crude vitation for the farewell concerts to the and the Saint-Saens “Rhapsodie d’Au baton and the performance gave great 
efforts so often expended upon these works. widow of the architect who planned it, Frau vergne.” Miss Trumbull received congratu- pleasure . 
Then came the great pleasure of the grace- Emma Adametz, whose maiden name was lations from the Professor for her excel In a recent charity concert at the Con 
ful G Major Rondo, op. 51, and op. 129 Friedlowsky and who sang the Elizabeth in lent work with these pupils. servatoire several artists of distinction par 


won high honors 
appearing on the 
Conservatoire and 


ticipated Signora Russ 
and made a 


Same evening at 


App 


“Tannhauser” in FUNK 
Oddly enough, 
She 


from Beethoven’s posthu- the first performance of 
Capriccio, in which he Vienna fifty-six years ago. 
“Rage at a Lost Penny,” the this also is a Wagner year. 


also in G Major 
mous works, the 
vented his 


record by 


Gaynor Decries High Class Music for both the 


comes of 


; ; as — p the People’s Theater. Sign cert: 
humorous title given to the composition, and a musical family; her father and grand the People pe a A Phe Ss : ignorina | pp cori 
: h ; AE cael oe Pe wcoge was much praised for h ging 
finally some of the “Scotch Dances” in — were eae a players in the link somite Wt he cit cn the cle onli Gounod lie Meets ao 
’Albert’s own arrangement ofoper orchestra, and she _ religiously "aa ~ i er : ae a eCr Ue allt 
Gs r ts 0 alice — a heat ' - fame Seltnes les See & i 24 4 of New } ork again this Summer, the Rossini, and two admirable violinists, Al 
The third evening was given over to the ‘ hich gyorg! esc chr hag one Pie wt Board of Estimate voting $12,000 for the bert Spaldin the American, and Enric 
‘“ ih aia wae 28 “ = 1c re ireacte ~ - P . < Ale £ Pile, U , 7p er . . all, « , O 
meistersinger,” Johannes Meschaert. III which were directed to her grandfather. uurpose on May 26 Borough President Mainardi, both well known to the Mil: 
ness had caused the abandonment of his A singer of great promise, she had the mis- Miller of the Bronx opposed the request at public, with the distinguished Signorina 
° ° ° ° ° 7 ‘ 3 . ° I er o » Hronx opposec 1e@ request a ) C, ec ais 2 Se ¢ Olgnorina 
series of song recitals in the Winter, and it fortune suddenly to lose her voice after first, saying that he ; Ceaed aaa a Kazon, completed the very interesting aa 
was a double pleasure to have the oppor- starting on a successsful career, but found heise ™ “Yes” a eet Uses Gonene “ sein eihich wae punctuated by the w Be ” 
7 y. . ag Ao WiayO ra) ( " I< < ‘ ; ) , i¢ . 


tunity of hearing him after all on the very consolation soon after in a happy marriage. 


as ct i a a i aeeleend | visited all the piers last Summer and found applause and numerous encores. An espe 
with his customary fidelity to the mood and Le Roi Est Mort, Vive le Roi! most ot the bands twice as large as needed cially interesting number was the Sonata, 
| b s x. - on and the music mostly not understood by the for cello and piano, by Rachmaninoff, rich 
character of each song, the Eichendorfl [The new concert house which will be people. They might as well have had Mil in poetical inspiration, which was given by 
Cycle, op. 39, omitting only Nos. 8, 9 and inaugurated in the Fall is fast approaching ton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ read to them. They Mainardi and Loroni with purity of style 
10, not without good judgment, since these completion. The unveiling of the group should have music that they can understand and delicacy of execution 
have never succeeded in attaining popu- of sculpture ordered for it, which Prof and enjoy.’ “But,” interrupted Borough In the memory of the philanthropist 
larity. Schubert S “Meeresstille” was mov- Edmund von Hellmer is at present engaged President McAneny, “that music can do Count Mondolfo, a beautiful Requiem Mass 
ingly delivered, and the Vier Fen ‘e on, will take place in September. Its them no harm.” “Well.” replied the Mayor, was recently performed at the Institution 
Gesange,” by Brahms, provided a veritable motive, homage by music to the emperor, is “some people like you can understand musi: for the Blind. The composer was repre 
sermon in their solemnity and grandeur. represented in an original manner. with like that. but most of us can’t.” sented on the program only by the initials 
The famous Rosé Quartet sang the hall’s | Haydn’s national anthem in the form of an “G. S..” but he is one of the most illus- 
swan song in the fourth of the concerts allegory. The building costs of the new Strassburg will shortly be the scene of trious Italian maestros. Musicians need 
Most appropriately it placed on its program concert house amount to about $1,000,000, the fourth triennial music festival of Alsac¢ not go to much trouble to ascertain his 
Beethoven’s own swan song, the posthumous) of which amount two-fifths has been con and Lorraine name, for he is as eminent in the pianisti 


field as he is a composer and is looked 
CONTRALTO up to with reverence not only in Italy but 

in the whole musical world. This mass is 
400 Riverside Drive, New York a work of lofty conception, simple in de 
Telephone - - 4043 Morningside sign, yet with varied harmony and a wealth 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 





YRIC DICTION,’* by Dora Duty 

Jones, is an admirable and a remark- 
able book, one that should be in the pos- 
session of every vocal instructor, student 
and all those who compose for the voice. 
The author died on the day following the 
publication of the volume, but sad as this 
conjunction of circumstances is there is 
not a little comfort in the fact that she 
succeeded in completing the work before 
her demise. Her previous book, “The 


_ Technic of Speech,” was in many respects 


notable, but the present one surpasses it. 

The title of the book does not convey the 
full idea of its broad scope. It is consid- 
erably more than a mere treatise on the art 
of enunciation as it is generally regarded. 
Or, rather, it greatly widens its boundaries 
and reveals convincingly how radically good 
singing and finished enunciation are corre- 
lated. The detailed illustration of this 
fact leads the author deeply into a consid- 
eration of the functionings of those many 
factors involved in the practice of voca!- 
ism. 

Some idea—if only a small one—of the 
comprehensiveness of “Lyric Diction” can 
be derived from a glance through the table 
of contents. One finds chapters treating 
of the “Neglected Half of Singing,” the 
“Kinesthetic Faculty,” “Poetry and Song,” 
“Vowel Music,” the “Voice Chord” and 
“Voice Spectrum,” the “Place and Function 
of the Word in the Interpretation of the 
Five Precepts of the Italian Vocal. Tradi- 
tion,” “Studies in Vowel Placing,” “Studies 
in Vowel Harmonies, with Exercises for 
Co-ordinating the Process of Articulation 
to the Discrete Movement of the Voice in 
Singing.” Within the space allotted the 
average review it is quite impossible to 
convey an idea of the wealth of thought 
and significant observations contained un- 
der each of these heads. 

There is no quality in which the art of 
most singers and actors to-day is so sig- 
nally lacking, maintains the author, as that 
of distinction. “Persistence of personal- 
ity,” she claims, “seems in a fair way to 
extinguish all regard for the dignity of that 
branch of artistic technic known as diction 
or verbal purity in speaking and singing.” 

3efore proceeding further the writer en- 
deavors to decide upon the propriety of the 
word “diction.” There has been not a little 
confusion as to whether the word might 
be used synonymously with “enunciation,” 
or whether its meaning must be restricted 
to a writer’s choice of words, or “verbal 
style.” By emphasizing its derivation from 
the Latin “dicere,” “to speak,” she wisely 
declares that “it is simply a question of 
time when one must admit the true mean- 
ing of: the word according to its deriva- 
tion.” 

A vocal artist, claims Mme. Jones, “may 
have the most perfect diction in speaking 
and yet be unable to maintain verbal purity 
in singing without a sacrifice of tonal 
beauty. If the process of articulation in- 
terfere with the adjustment of the resona- 
tors demanded by the singer’s method of 
voice production, the result is an inevitable 
interruption of the vibrations or movement 
of the sound waves, causing a loss of 
timbre or musical quality.” 

The succeeding chapters discuss at length 
these phenomena of vocal sound and the 
means by which such interference may be 
avoided. The root of the matter “lies in 
the difference in the character of the 
movement of the voice in speech and song.” 
The author’s discussions are forceful, lucid 
and direct, and controlled by a sense of 
logic worthy of the most keenly analytical 
masculine mind. 

The majority of singers, as Mme. Jones 
truly points out, are strangely oblivious or 
indifferent to the quality of the ideal of 
their art which is “doubly winged with 
speech and music.” “From the moment 
the vocal student is first charmed by the 
dulcet sound of his own singing voice he 
is so transported by the sensuous delight 
of mere tonal expression that he seems to 
lose all interest in the thought-content of 
his song. As he becomes more and more 
absorbed in the fascinating process of in- 
creasing this power of emotional expres- 
sion the words are often practically elimi- 
nated, and with them the poetic idea that 





inspired the music. As a natural result, 
the ‘finished’ singer often finds himself 
before an audience unmoved save to ad- 
miration of his vocal  tours-de-force 
*“T yric Diction.” By Dora Duty Jones 
Cloth, 335 pages. Harper & 3rothers, New 
York and London. 


and distracted by efforts to follow, with 
the aid of a printed text, the tragic or 
pathetic situations which have caused his 
outbursts of musical emotion.” 

Which hits at the very root of some of 
the most besetting sins of present-day con- 
cert singers, and explains innumerable 
failures. 

Every song writer should make it his 
business to study with care the chapter on 
poetry and song. One statement in par- 
ticular stands out so as to clamor for quo- 
tation: “As poetry has its own music, so 
music creates a prosody of its own. The 
medium through which they are fused into 
the perfect unity of vocal expression is the 
vowel. Hence the song writer who fails 
to study the vowel music of the poet as he 
studies harmony, counterpoint, or thor- 
ough bass is simply clipping the wings of 
his own muse.” 

Every student should be made to com- 
mit to memory the paragraphs dealing with 
the elements that constitute thé art of sing- 
ing from the technical standpoint in the 
chapter on the “Neglected Half of Sing- 
ing.” It is certainly time for singers to 
realize that their art is that of ,“combining 
speech process and sustained vocal tones in 
such a manner that both word and tone, 
both thought and emotion, shall retain their 
full value.” It is only too often, alas, that 
singers can see only the latter half of this 
definition. 

The later chapters on “Vowel Placing,” 


the “Voice Chord” and “Vowel Harmo- 
nies” contain matters of paramount inter- 
est, and serve to prove how thoroughly 


song as such is dependent upon those fac- 
tors that lie at the root of pure diction. 

The book contains a short but interesting 
preface by Mme. Melba. nm. F. P. 

* * * 

URAND ET CIE. have just issued a 
short monograph on Paul Dukas,} by 
Gustave Samazeuilh. M. Samazeuilh, who 
is himself a composer and a member of 
that large Parisian coterie of young men 
who are following devotedly the trail 
blazed by Debussy, Ravel, et al., is a very 
devout and sincere believer in the genius 
of the composer of “Ariane et Barbe- 
bleue.” Each of his works he finds to be 
a milestone in the evolution of a spirit and 
the mark of a date in the history of a 
musical genre. The thirty odd pages of 
this brochure are given mainly to a brief 
glance over the characteristics of Dukas’ 
works, including the “Polyeucte” Overture, 
composed in 1892, the Symphony in C, 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” the E Flat Piano 
Sonata, the “Variations on a Theme by 
Rameau,” and a few other works produced 
before his operatic masterpiece, “Ariane 
et Barbe-bleue.” The music of Dukas 
previous to this music drama M. Sama- 
zeuilh describes as “the spontaneous lan- 
guage of a strong individuality, the free 
expansion of an abundant creative force, 
the well-ordered arrangement of subjective 
complexities of a strong inner power which 
does not yet realize its full capabilities.” 
All of which seems a trifle exaggerated, 
but it must be remembered that French 
composers have always a graceful faculty 

of being polite to each other. 

The writer in commenting on “Ariane’ 
commends Dukas for sensibly perceiving 
the “exceptional value of Debussy’s ‘Pel- 
léas’ and Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounow’ 
—commends him, furthermore, as being 
a typical example of the mneo-French 
school which has broken away from the 
Wagnerian domination. Yet Mr. Samaze- 
uilh neglects to take cognizance of the 
Wagnerian influence that abounds in the 
score of “Ariane.” 

The last part of the pamphlet treats 
briefly of Dukas’s latest work, “La Péri.” 
The little book contains a few pictures of 


a rather Futuristic style of characters in 
the work; also some scenes from “Ariane.’ 
H. F. P. 

Pau DuKas.”’ By Gustave Samazeuilh. 

Paper, 28 pages. Published by Durand et Cie, 


Paris. 





New York Philharmonic Engaged for 
Seattle Festival Next Year 


SEATTLE, May 24.—Negotiations have re- 
cently been completed for three appear- 
ances of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Josef Stransky conductor, in May, 
1914, when a big festival will be given by 
the People’s Chorus, to be formed by the 
Clef Club. The undertaking will require a 
$5,000 guarantee. Gc. Zz. 
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Pavlowa returned to the Palace last night in a blaze of triumph and glory. An extraordinary demonstration of enthusiasm welcomed her back to the 
scene of her former triumphs, a demonstration such as I have never heard accorded any other artist—London Daily Graphic, April 22, 1913. 


Assisted _Of the 7 i 
This is dancing at its greatest. Of such art there is no descrip- Prentie iam ties . Imperial Opera House | | 
Moscow ) 


tion.—London Daily Telegraph, April 22, 1913. 








AND q 


Solo dancers, corps de ballet and Symphony Orchestra i 
NOW THE REIGNING SENSATION IN LONDON if 
will begin her \. 


AMERICAN TOUR 


in New York, Oct. 17, 1913, 


afterwards visiting the | 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


ann CANADA tuen 
CIRCLING THE GLOBE 








Pavlowa’s American Tour will occupy six months and 
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include 224 performances. It is part of a world tour i 

London’s Principal and Peerless Idol made by special arrangement with the leading opera q 
ANNA PAVLOWA houses of Europe, North, South and Central America, 
The marvel of her is that everything she does is superbly, per- Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China and South Africa 


fectly right—London Daily Mail, April 22, 1913. 

















THE PREMIERE DANSEUSE OF THE AGE has announced that this will probably be her 
FAREWELL APPEARANCE IN AMERICA 


Fovivay’ Sufise*tye MAX RABINOFF and DANIEL MAYER wtiat Ri... J 





Concert Direction Max Rabinoff Announces a Limited Opera Tour Starting September 28, 1913 of 


: Principal Basso Buffo of The To be 
| Antonio Metropolitan Opera Company I Maestro followed 
. > e who will be heard in his fam- A bya 
al ous success Ferdinando Paer’s D { l] Concert 
Pini Corsi Opera Comique Gem 1 appe a Programme 
Eminent Artists Appearing with Pini-Corsi will be 
MISS LOUISE COX, Soprano ATTILIO DI CRESCENZO, Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Company Royal Opera, Parma, Italy 
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THIBAUD PREPARING FOR AMERICA 


Violinist Cancels Paris Concert to Get Ready for Forthcoming Tour— 
American Soprano Engaged in Paris for Boston Opera—Saint- 
Saéns at Last in Legion of Honor—-A Late Series of Chaigneau 


Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
May 23, 1913. 


DA ANDROVA, until recently known 

as Ada Chambers, has just been en- 

gaged by the Boston Opera Company tor 

the season of 1913-14. She is one of the 

most popular American of this 

capital, and possesses a high soprano voice 
of great purity. 

Jacques Thibaud has 
cert he was to have given here 
of the season in order to prepare for his 
American tour, under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. Thibaud may possibly 
play with Harold Bauer in America, which 
would make the tour even more interesting. 

Thibaud is a characteristic French vio- 
linist, and his playing crystalizes all modern 
ideas in that particular branch of virtuos- 
ity. It is astonishing how few violinists 
are able to take up ensemble playing and 
yet remain soloists. Thibaud’s genius en- 
ables him to do this, and proves him to be 
a master who grasps the full capabilities 
of his instrument and knows how to bring 
them into effect. He is likely to appeal to 
an American audience on the score of his 
charming simplicity of manner when on the 
platform, even though he were the er 
ordinary of violinists, which he certainly 


singers 


cancelled a con- 


at the end 


not, ; 
Another thing about Thibaud’s playing 
which is bound to strike home is his 
profound respect for composers’ ideas. 


Thibaud always conveys the idea that he is 
imparting to the hearer what the composer 
really meant. No breaker of images, he is 
yet a potent power as an interpreter, but 
through it all one realizes that the player 
is the intelligent medium of the composer. 
Camille Saint-Saéns last week received 

insignia of the grand cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor from the hands of Presi- 
dent Poincaré. The conferring of this long 
merited distinction has caused universal re- 
joicing. 


the 


Chaigneau Matinées 


Although many had supposed this sea- 
Chaigneau Concerts to have come 
to an end many weeks ago, the “Guide du 
Concert”—that excellent weekly calendar of 


: 
sons 


what’s on in the Paris musical world— 
announces a_ series of six Chaigneau 
matinées at the Salle du Foyer, each to 


consist of one hour of chamber music. 

At the first concert the Chaigneau Trio 
distinguished itself by a most inspiring in- 
terpretation of “Trio a l’Archiduc,” Beeth- 
and .Povla Frisch sang some delight- 


oven, 
ful lieder in her own charming way. Mme 
Thérése Chaigneau-Rummel and Walter 


Morse Rummel gave a sound and musi- 
cianly rendering of Mozart’s Sonata in D 
Major for two pianos. 

t the second concert, Harold Bauer was 
the sole artist. Some weeks ago we were 
afraid of losing Bauer for a year or so, 
owing to his forthcoming American tour, 
so that we are now greatly indebted to the 
Chaigneaus for delaying his departure. 
The program at this, presumably the last 
recital in Paris before he sails, was as fol- 
lows: “Appassionata’” Sonata, Beethoven; 
“Carnaval,” Schumann; Impromptu in A 


Flat, Schubert; Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, 
Chopin. A better chosen program for such 
a short recital has rarely been heard. 


Needless to say, every item was impecca- 
bly and magnificently played. The classical 
beauty of the Beethoven vied with the 
childlike simplicity of the Schumann in 
public favor. 


Rummel Plays Debussy 


Many went to the third Chaigneau con- 
cert on Thursday solely to hear Mr. Rum- 
mel play three of Debussy’s new preludes, 
which he has been studying with the com- 
‘poser. His interpretation of these splendid 
works left nothing to be desired. Charles 
Sautlet sang two of Rummel’s delicious 
songs, “Notre banc” and “La pluie sur les 
Roses,” and two songs by Fauré. The 
Chaigneau Trio in Brahm’s Trio in C 


Major played with tremendous depth of 
feeling and finish. The “Prelude, Fugue 
and Variation,” by César Franck, is an in- 


teresting work for piano and harmonium, 
which was finely rendered by Mme. Chaig- 
neau-Rummel and Eugéne Gigout. 

Those who went to the Salle Gaveau on 
Friday evening had the pleasure of hearing 
a most interesting program by Paul Leys- 
sac, of the Vaudeville Theater, Paris, an 
elocutionist of talent, and who, had he not 
devoted his attention to this line of art, 
would probably have been an equally gifted 
singer, for he has a fine baritone voice, 





which in his recitations he employs most 


musically. Perhaps his finest achievement 
of the other evening was his rendering of 
“Belshazzar” by Heine, in German, a 
beautiful poem, which M. Leyssac gave 
with great dramatic power and vocal skill. 





Famous French 


the 
Violinist, Who Is Preparing for His 
Next Season’s Tour of America 


Jacques Thibaud, 


He was also most effective in a number of 
Hans Anderson’s fairy tales in French. 

Kathleen Vierke, the young’ mezzo- 
soprano, sang at this recital several small 
songs, including “Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” 
Massenet ; “Separation,” Hillemacher 
“Snowflakes,” Cowan, and “Ecstacy,” 
Morse-Rummel. The purity of her voice, 
its graceful manipulation, and the fascinat- 
ing personality of this young woman are 
much to be praised. 


Russian Prima Donna Heard 


Mme. Kousnezoff, the Russian prima 
donna, and José Lassalle, the conductor, who 
is the husband of the singer, had a large 
matinée audience at their concert at the Salle 
Gaveau, in which they devoted themselves 
entirely to the old classics. Mme. Kousnezoff 
scored a big success with her rendering 
of Handel’s nightingale song “Allegro e il 
Pensiero,” in which the freshness and agil- 
ity of her voice had splendid scope. The 
orchestra, said to be of musicians picked 
from the first desks of Paris orchestras, 
was led with authority by M. Lassalle in 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor and the 
overture to “Der Schauspieldirector.” Mme. 
Kousnezoff also sang several songs to clave- 
cin accompaniment, that instrument being 
artistically played by Mlle. Delcourt. 

Mile. Thérése Stengel—it is extraordinary 
how many members of the fair sex with 
artistic ability rejoice in the name of 
Thérése—is a pupil of Charles W. Clark, 
and those who attended her concert at the 
Salle Gaveau were able to testify both as to 
her talent, and that of her instructor. In 
addition to possessing a voice of most pleas 


ing quality, she sings with feeling and a 
regard for words altogether admirable 
Among the songs were “Les Berceaux,” 


Duparc, and 
Brahms, 


“Invitation au Voyage,” 
“Standchen, 


Fauré, 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” 


” 


Victor Gille gave a well attended piano 
recital devoted exclusively to Chopin at the 
Salle Erard last week. Chopin is Gille’s 
specialty. He conveys by his playing of 
one simple nocturne. more than many can 
portray in a dozen. Sometimes his tempi 
may be open to question, but so long as the 
audience is convinced that this pianist 
knows what he is doing and is living up to 
his ideals of ‘Chopin, what does it matter? 
His program the other evening included the 
Fantasie, a Polonaise, a Scherzo and nu- 
merous waltzes, nocturnes, mazurkas and 
études. DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





CORNELL COLLEGE FESTIVAL 


Examples of Four Phases of Music in 
Programs of Iowa Institution 


Mr. Vernon, 1A., May 28.—With many 
noted soloists and with programs ranging 
from chamber music to a performance of 
“Elijah,” the conservatory of music at 
Cornell College carried through its fif- 
teenth festival with entire success on May 
23 and 24. Horace Alden Miller was given 
high praise for the thorough manner in 
which he had conducted the local chorus, 
while James Elliott Harlan was chairman 
of the committee in charge, which also in- 
cluded E. R. Ristine, treasurer, Mrs. Wil- 
lard Stuckslager, Mrs. Clara B. Smith 
Spear, H. M. Kelly and John L. Conrad. 

For the opening concert the manage- 
ment provided an attraction of high mu- 
sical value in the Zoellner Quartet, which 
furnished the entire program of Friday 
afternoon, a favorite offering being the 
Tschaikowsky Quartet, op. I. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink revealed the nobility of 
her art in the Friday evening program by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
second half of the concert was devoted to 
a Wagner program, with the famous con- 
tralto contributing her admirable “Ger- 
echter Gott,” from “Rienzi,” and Frederick 
Stock conducting a representative selection 
of Wagner excerpts. 

Myrtle Elvyn demonstrated her remark- 
able pianistic gifts as the soloist in the Sat- 
urday afternoon symphony concert, her of- 
fering being the Liszt E Flat Concerto. 
The Enesco Roumanian Rhapsody was an 
attractive feature of Mr. Stock’s players. 


For the “Elijah” performance Conductor 
Miller was fortunate in having the par- 
ticipation of the splendid quartet of so- 


loists which has accompanied the Chicago 
orchestra on its tour, consisting of Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Rosalie -Wirthlin, Lambert 
Murphy and Henri Scott. Individuai suc- 


cesses of considerable proportions were 
scored by four artists, while there was 
much local interest in the excellent work 


of the assisting quartet, consisting of Nora 
Curran, Clara Callow, John L. Conrad and 


Lowell E. M: Welles. William P. Lamale 
was the competent organist. Fred Ber- 
nunghausen is the president of the Ora- 
torio Society, Mrs. Frederick M. McGaw 
the secretary, Mrs. Laura Ristine the 
treasurer and the librarian is Frederick 
McGaw. 





One hundred and fifty members of At- 
lanta Local, No. 148, American Federation 
of Musicians, celebrated the twelfth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Atlanta 
local May 26. Many women are active 
members of the organization. In addition 
to a number of addresses there were a cor- 
net solo by E. M. Coleman and _ vocal 
selections by Sadie Percival. 





BOSTON OPERA SETTINGS 
IN A PARIS EXHIBIT 


Models Executed by Urban Shown with 
Works of Other Leading Stage 
Managers of World 


Paris, May 17.—The Boston Opera 
Company is decidedly to the fore at the 
Exposition de l’Art de la Décoration Thé- 
atrale, which opened at the Palais-Royal 
on May to and is still in progress. The 
exhibit of sketches and models executed 
by Joseph Urban for productions made 
last season at the Boston Opera House has 
been given a very prominent place, side 
by side with the creations of such noted 
originators as Gordon Craig, Max Rein- 
hart and Leon Bakst, as well as the draw- 
ings of Amable & Cioccari, who for sev- 
eral years have designed the artistic pro- 
ductions put forth by Mme. Bernhardt; of 
Luis Muriel, the foremost representative 
of the Spanish school, and of Visconti, 
whose settings in use at the Opera in 
Monte Carlo are among the most beautiful 
to be seen on the European stage. 

The exposition is comprehensive and in 
it all the leading stages of Europe, dra- 
matic as well as operatic, find representa- 
tion. That the Boston Opera productions 
should be found to be so closely in touch 
with the latest developments in scenic art 
ought to be more than a matter of satis- 
faction to opera-goers in the Hub. The 
sets on view include those which Mr. Ur- 


ban designed for “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann,’ “Louise,” “Don Giovanni,” “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “The 


Jewels of the Madonna.” 

One of the highly interesting features 
of the Boston exhibit is a model of the 
stage of the Boston Opera House, replete 
to the minutest detail with all the acces- 
sories necessary to the production of the 
finished stage picture. There is even a 
switchboard which regulates an equipment 
of foot and border lights by means of 
which any desired effect, ranging from 
starlight to the full sun at midday, can be 
obtained readily. On this miniature stage 
is set Mr. Urban’s model for the tower 
scene from “Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
bathed in a pale, grayish light, its mystic 
beauty excites the wonderment of every 
visitor. 

Mr. Urban is remaining in America this 
Summer and already is there engaged in 
planning the settings and costume plates 
for “Die Meistersinger,” “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” and “Lohengrin,” the three 
works already definitely decided upon as 
additions to the répertoire for next season. 





Boito’s “Nero” Again Postponed 

Paris, May 31.—George Maxwell, the 
New York representative of the firm of G 
Ricordi & Co., has left for Havana after a 
stay in Paris with Puccini and Tito Ri- 
cordi. He announced that the production 
of Boito’s “Nero” at La Scala in Milan had 
been again put off because the composer 
was disinclined to put the finishing touches 
to the opera. 
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QUTDOOR MUSIC NOW 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Pryor Opens Willow Grove Season 
—Recitals and Commencement 
Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 

No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philade'phia, June 2, 1913. 
XCEPT for a few 
concerts and the 
ercises of several of the schools of music, 
the local musical season is now practically 
closed. The season at Willow Grove, Phil- 
adelphia’s leading park resort, has opened 
auspiciously Arthur Pryor and his 
band as the attraction, a new arrangement 
having been made by which the best seats 
in the pavilion are cents 

each. Hitherto all seats have been free. 
In the Orpheus Club rooms last Tuesday 
evening an attractive 
sented by William H. 
and Alan H. Lewry, 


recitals, out-of-door 
commencement ex- 


with 


reserved at ten 


program was pre- 
Tumbelston, pianist, 


violinist, both of this 


city, who gave a joint recital with the 
assistance of Eleanor Chase, soprano, of 
Baltimore. Mr. Tumbelston, who is a 


pianist of more than ordinary ability, was 
heard with excellent effect in several num- 


bers, including Grieg’s “Hochzeitstagauf 
Treidhangen” (Wedding Day); Roman- 
zen, op. 28, No. 2, Schumann, and a group 


of three Chopin selections, while Mr. 
Lewry displayed his frequently recognized 
talent as a violinist in the Air and Gavotte 
of Bach, which was rendered with admir- 
able facility; Menuet, by Haydn; the 
Largo from Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony,” played with notable sweetness of 
tone and expression, and several other 
numbers, closing with Mendelssohn's 
“Duetto” and “Hunting Song,” pianist and 


violinist uniting with artistic results. Miss 
Chase, who possesses a pure, sympathetic 
voice of fair volume and good range, made 


Her principal 
Salter’s ‘The 


impression. 
Mary Turner 


a favorable 
number was 


Cry of Rachel.” 

Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, the vocal teacher 
of this city, who makes a specialty of 
training the female voice, presented a 


number of her advanced pupils in an ex- 
tensive “Program of Song,” at the Broad 
Street Theater last Tuesday evening, be- 
fore an audience which completely filled 
the house. Conspicuous in the program of 
twenty-six numbers were Alice Glasmire, 
Kathryn McGinley and Margaret Dietrich, 
who have recently scored success in leading 
roles with the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety, while several other pupils of Mrs. 
Jenkins also are members of this popular 
organization and a number are prominent 
in church and concert work. In addition 
to those mentioned above, and others who 
participated in chorus and quartet, the 


participants on Tuesday evening were Anna 
M. Clare, Helen Michael, Polly Burling 
ham, Mrs. Lewis P. Albrecht, Ethel Fink, 
Mary Roberts, Florence Becker, Clara 
Hofkin, Mrs. Thomas H. Kremer, Vivienne 
Segal, Sarah Jones, Kathryn Sawyer, 
Frances Elliott, Catherine Gelbarth, Evelyn 
Newhall, Kathryn Martin, Anna M. 
Treacy. Mary Emmert, Harriet Kelly, 
Florence Gibney, Ella Olden, Mary 


Emma Rehfuss, Jean Pearson and 
Bigler. Assisting on the program 
were Dr. Herman van Hasselt, violinist, 
and Mary Winslow Johnston, pianist, ac- 
companist for the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society. 

Leonard Epstein, a young 
exceptional talent and artistic 
Claire Ruos, dramatic soprano, who 
possesses a well-trained voice of power 
and brilliancy, were the artists at a recital 
given in Greek Hall at Wanamaker’s last 
Saturday afternoon. One of Miss Ruos’s 
numbers was “Evening—and You,” by 
Earl Beatty, who was her accompanist, 


Karuza, 
Marion 


violinist of 
ability, and 





RARE OLD 


VIOLINS 


JOHN MARKERT & CO, 
33 WEST 8th ST. NEW YORK ! 














CHRISTINE MILLER DISCOVERS A NEW COMPOSER 








Christine Miller, 
Composer 


LWAYS on the look-out for new and 
worthy songs produced by American 
composers, Christine Miller has _ estab- 
lished herself as a staunch promoter of 
home-made music. A new composer whose 
work has received a big lift through her 


the American Contralto, and Malcolm McMillan, 





the St. Paul 


of Songs 


co-operation is Malcolm Me ae of St. 
Paul, who has shown talent of a high or- 
der in his recent songs. His refer song, 
dedicated to this popular contralto and is 
‘A Valentine,” was written for and is 
being used by her with gratifying success. 





and who is winning deserved recognition 
as a composer. Jeannette Rosenbaum was 
the accompanist for Mr. Epstein. Mr. 
I‘pstein is a pupil of J. W. F. Leman, 
while Miss Ruos is a pupil of W. Palmer 
Hoxie. Dorothy Bible, a young violinist, 
pupil of Mr. Leman, met with marked suc- 
cess on her recent tour through Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New England. Both 
Miss Bible and Mr. Epstein were winners 
of the certificate of proficiency in violin 
playing, harmony and the subjects per- 
taining to musical culture, passed upon by 

1 board of examiners consisting of prom- 
ince members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra 

The annual concert by 
Hahn Conservatory of Music was given 
in Witherspoon Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, the program including selections by 
the orchestra class, violin solos by Ben- 
jamin Klevan, Elwood Bear, Gurney Mat 
tox, Eugene Levin, Edward Wilson, Carl 
ton Cooley and Katherine Neuman; a 
violin duet by Kathleen Denniston and 
Amy Harris; piano solos by Evelyn Berk 


pupils of the 


man and Estelle Mayer: a ‘cello solo by 
Marguerite Lippincott, and a soprano solo 
by Ethel Rudderow. The accompanists 
were Adele Fox, Marcella North, Rebecca 
Neuman and Oranna Lippincott. 

Mildred Faas, for several years the 


soloist of the Second Church 
Scientist, Germantown, has re 
position to become a membet 


soprano 
Christian 
signed that 


of the quartet of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ogontz. Miss Faas’s place in the Christian 
Science Church will be taken by Adelaide 
Dickinson, a pupil of F. Edmund Ed 
munds. Another pupil of Mr. Edmunds, 


tenor, will be heard at 


Field. 


Clarence Burrows, 
St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Viola Brodbeck, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Perley Dunn Aldrich, left last 
week for a tour of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauquas, taking in more than a hun- 
dred cities and towns. Thess 
ments will require her to sing every day 
until the middle of September Miss 
Brodbeck, who has studied with M1 
Aldrich for four years, possesses an un 
usually flexible and brilliant voice, which 
she uses with admirable facility. A. L.71 


engage 


Three Artists in Rahway Recital 


May 30.—Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist; Philip Spooner, tenor, and 
Margaret Harrison, soprano, appeared in 
recital here recently. The brilliant playing 
of Mr. Pilzer and the singing of Mr 
Spooner and Miss Harrison were most ac 
ceptable to the large audience, which 
demonstrated its pleasure by many recalls 
and encores. 


RAHWAY, N. J.. 





JANPOLSKI 





<<ePr 


Russian Baritone 
Direction: MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 

Residence, 505 W. 124th Street 


TENOR 





ORATORIO-CONCERT-OPERA 
Personal Address: 215 W. 116th St., N. Y. 


Tel. 5860 Morningside 





BROTHERS AID ONE ANOTHER 





Clarence and Josef Adler Form Unique 
Artistic Co-operation 
A splendid example of brotherly 
operation is found in the case of Clarence 
\dler, the young 
American pianist, 
formerly of Cin 
cinnati and now 
located in New 
York, and his 
brother Josef. The 
younger Adler has 
studied with his 
brother and_ has 
reached a_ standard 
of proficiency which 
makes it possible 
for him to continue 





nis work with 
Josef Lhévinne in 
serlin He has 
gone abroad for 


Josef Adler 


this purpose and 
September to continue 
teacher in Cincinnati. 
devoting himself to 


plans to return in 
his work as a 
Clarence Adler is now 
concert work and teaching, making New 
York his headquarters Karlier in the 
season he traveled between Cincinnati and 


New York, giving instruction in both 
places, while his brother Josef assisted 
him in the former city. The New York 


however, that he 
entirely at his 


class grew so rapidly, 
found his time taken up 


Neolian Hall studio. 


Spry’s Chiceae Piano School Becomes 
Conservatory of Music 


Cuicaco, May 30 
verted his institution, 
ter Spry Piano School, 
of music which will be known in the fu 
ture as the Walter Spry Music School. 
\ number of well-known capable teachers 


Walter Spry has con- 
known as the Wal- 
into a conservatory 


and instructors have been secured who 
will have charge of the various depagt- 
ments. The members of the faculty are: 
Organ, Clarence Eddy; voice, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Eddy and Mrs. Bertha Smith-Titus; 
theory, George Colburn; piano, Clinton 
Fahrney, Bessie Parker, Jessie E. Curtis, 
Ella Hohwy and Ida May Cook 
E. R. M 


Mme. Soder- Muesk Entertains on Top of 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, the noted liede? 
singer and prominent as a vocal teacher 
had arranged a novel program for Thurs 
day night of this week, when she cele 
brated her birthday and the complete re 
covery of her son, Frederick, who has been 
suffering all Winter as the result of an 
automobile accident. Mme. Soder-Hueck’s 
pupils, many of whom are occupying promi 
nent positions as soloists, were scheduled 
to present the musical program and she had 
planned to entertain her guests in her roof 
garden on top of the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, in which her studios are 
located. 


SELECTING CENTURY 
OPERA'S ORCHESTRA 


One-Third of Musicians Already 
Chosen—-Applicants for the 
Chorus Heard 
The first engagements made for the Cen- 
tury were those for the 
orchestra of musicians which is be- 
Emanuel Camoin, 


Opera Company 
sixty 
who 
has been appointed orchestra manager by 
Milton and Sargent Aborn. 

Mr. Camoin has so far engaged about 
one-third of this force and expects to oc- 
cupy the next two months in completing 
his selections. His engagements so far 
made include M. Van Praag, second vio- 
lin, and E. Flocco, bass, both former 
members of the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra; P. Mazza and J. Strissof, first 
violin, and P. Sanchez, viola, three former 
members of the Manhattan Opera House 


ing organized by 


orchestra, and L. Zavalloni, ’cello, and C. 
I‘ranco, tympani, two former Philadelphia 
Opera House musicians. 


The first concertmaster is to be E. Cor 
radi, first violin, formerly of La Scala, in 
Milan, and the second concertmaster will 
be Fred Arnemann, first violin, formerly) 
at the Boston Opera House. Other former 
members of noted orchestral organizations 
engaged so far are A. Ladouk, ’cello, from 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Company; I, 
Camoin, flute, from the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra; M. Fusco, clarinet, from 
the San Carlo Opera Company; U. Gin 


gras, flute, of the New York Philhar 
monic; T. Mazzari, trumpet, and M. Cor 
rado, trombone, both lately with the Lam 


bardi Opera Company; C. Colla, first vio 
lin, from the Buenos Ayres Grand Opera, 
and A. Pomero, viola, formerly of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 

The Messrs. Aborn state that there will 
be no announcements of engagements of 
principal artists until July, when the com 
plete list may be given out 


Three hundred applicants for positions 


in the chorus of the new Century Opera 
Company appeared for trial last Monday 
at the Century Opera House, New York 


Josef Pasternack, formerly assistant con 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has been engaged by the Aborns for the 
Century company and it was he who con 
ducted the trials. Monday was devoted 
to contralto voices and other sections were 


heard in succeeding mornings of the week 
Seventy-eight women were heard Mon- 
day and of these thirty were selected for 


further trials. The ballet trials will begin 


July 1 








The 
oellner 
uartet 


European Comments : 


The Zoellner Quartet gave proof of 
a profund musical knowledge and 
an equally developed technique. 
Berlin Tageblatt. 


Perfect ensemble.—Berlin Staats 
burger Zeitung. 
Homogeneity of execution rarely 


Journal de Roubaix, 


France. 


heard. 
Roubaix, 

Much decision, ensemble and expres 
sion are qualities that the Zoellners 
bring to _— light.—/’ nde pendence 
Belge, Brussels. 

Serious Interpretation, minute explo- 
rations for nuances, vigorous 
rhythm and a perfect ensemble 
Guide Musical, Brussels. 

Perfect homogeneity of execution. 
La Metropole, Antwerp 

Distinguished themselves by a fine 
ensemble, a large sonorous tone 
and a very precise rhythme.—/e 
Vatin d’Anvers, Antwerp 


DATES NOW BOOKING FOR 
SEASON 1913-14 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Manager 


Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
ZOELLNER QUARTET 
620 Riv rside Drive, New York 
RAYMOND LINDER, Secretary 
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CLEVELAND CONCERTS OF HIGH MERIT 





Philharmonic Quartet Ends Seven- 
teenth Season—Success of Felix 
Hughes’s Pupils 

LEVELAND, May 31.—The concerts 


of the week have been three in number, 
one of which, by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet, marked the close of a series of 
three given by this excellent local organiza- 
tion, the popularity of which, after seven- 
teen years of concert-giving, is steadily on 
the increase. The large audiences of the 
past season, completely filling Channing 
Hall, serve to show the appreciation of the 
Cleveland public for this most sophisticated 
form of music. Brahms’s Piano Quintet in 


F Minor formed a superb ending to a 
notable program on Friday evening. The 
quartet had the assistance of Mrs. Sol 
Marcosson at the piano, and the massive, 
rock-ribbed phrases of ths master work 
were given in wholly adequate fashion. 
Of the other two concerts one need only 
say that when the most important recital 
hall of a city is completely filled twice dur- 
ing the same week with a brilliant audience 
to listen to concerts by the pupils of one 
city’s teachers, and especially when the 
audience of the second evening contains 
many of those who filled the chairs and the 
boxes of the first evening, one may argue 
much for the talent of the pupils and the 
quality of the teaching they have received. 
This has been the record for the pupils 
of Felix Hughes, of Cleveland, whose re- 
citals upon Monday and Thursday evenings 
at the Hotel Statler ballroom, have been 
notable affairs socially and musically. 
Twenty-four pupils participated, twelve 
each evening, in programs of high interest. 
The two programs showed the catholicity 
of Mr. Hughes’s taste and his breadth of 
view in the training of his students. There 
was coloratura singing by two of the 
youngest singers; there were modern dra- 
matic arias from Puccini, Saint-Saéns and 
the later Verdi, and there were German, 
French and English songs sung with the 
intelligent phrasing, clear enunciation and 
ease of delivery. Jessamine Pike Sawyer 
and Mrs. Frederick S. Avery were bright 
particular stars of the concerts. They are 
easily the two most brilliant sopranos of 
Cleveland, worthy of appearance upon any 
concert platform. With Mrs. A. L. Bar- 
nard they formed the Rhine Daughters’ 
Trio in the recent Wagner Festival given 
here by the Chicago Orchestra, under Fred- 
erick Stock, with the assistance of Cleve- 





—Photo by Henry Havelock Pierce. 


Felix Hughes, Whose Pupils Were 
Highly Successful in the Cleveland 
Wagner Festival 


land choruses. Their artistic singing and 
the unusually beautiful blending of their 
voices received the highest praise. 

Mr. Hughes’s list of pupils comprises a 
large number from the cities in adjacent 
parts of Ohio, from Salem, Medina, 
Youngstown, Akron, Sandusky and War- 
rensville. Two of the younger pupils, Mar- 
garet Converse and Gertrude Hamby, had 
a sensational success the first evening. 
Their work is entirely the product of Mr. 
Hughes’s instruction. 

Seventeen of the Hughes pupils took part 
in the solo chorus of twenty-six voices that 
sang the “Flower Maiden’s Scene” from 
“Parsifal” in the Wagner festival and sang 
it in a way that gave no suggestion of the 
work of amateurs. The chorus was drilled 
by William Treat Upton of Oberlin. The 
performance was a triumph for all con- 
cerned, for the soloists from the Metro- 
politan Opera (Fremstad, Jorn and With- 
erspoon); for Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Orchestra, and for the admirable 
singers, Mrs. Barnard, Mrs. Sawyer and 
Mrs. Avery in the Rhine Daughters’ Song. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





TELLS TEACHERS OF 
PHILADELPHIA OF 
OUR MUSIC GROWTH 


John C. Freund Startles Hearers 
with Reports of American Prog- 
ress in Last Forty Years 








[Continued from page 1] 


doing a wonderful work in the advance- 
ment of the best in music and its attendant 
uplift. He took occasion to pay a hearty 
tribute to womankind and express his sym- 
pathy with woman’s suffrage, winning an 
enthusiastic burst of applause from the 
many ladies present when he remarked, 
“And I want to say that I am a hearty 
suffragette.” 

After paying a graceful compliment to 
Theodore Presser, who, he said, had done 
a great work in spreading musical knowl- 
edge to all parts of this country, and to 
other lands, in rural districts and many 
places that otherwise would not have been 
reached, through his famous journal—The 
Etude. Mr. Freund also gave tribute to 
Philadelphia as a musical center, mention- 
ing the advancement the city has made in 
this respect since 1876, when, at the Cen- 
tennial, the first automatic piano ever made 
was exhibited, and “laughed at.” Now, ac- 
cording to Mr. Freund’s emphatically ex- 
pressed opinion, Philadelphia shines as a 
music center, and, to prove that this was 
no’ idle statement in the way of a passing 
compliment, he referred in detail to the 
many prosperous musical enterprises and 
features here, mentioning the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, an entirely unique organ- 
ization, which has proved that grand opera 
can be given locally and with success as an 
enterprise depending only upon its own re- 
sources, and to the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which is recognized throughout the coun- 
try as a solid musical factor, under the di- 
rection of Leopold Stokowski, the type of 


musician upon whom the musical advance- 
ment and prestige of this country largely 
depend. Also a cordial word of commenda- 
tion was spoken for the press of Phila- 
delphia, in its liberal, kindly and intelligent 
treatment of musical affairs. In this re- 
spect, in Mr. Freund’s opinion, the Phila- 
delphia newspapers are in the lead among 
those of American cities. 

Among the other speakers last evening 
were Herbert J. Tily and John Luther 
Long, who related the circumstances which 
caused the story of “Madama Butterfly” to 
be written. There was music by Marie 
Kunkel Zimmerman, soprano, who sang 
songs by Rogers and W. W. Gilchrist, ac- 
companied by Agnes Clune Quinlan, and 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, pianist, who by re- 
quest played several numbers by Debussy. 

Fach one of the teachers present re- 
ceived a placard in reference to “Missed 
Music Lessons,” a problem which the Phil- 
adelphia Music Teachers’ Association has 
been instrumental in bringing into wide 
discussion throughout the country, the 
placards having been printed for posting in 
studios, as a notice to students, the result 
of a resolution adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of the association. 

»The officers of the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association are: James Francis 
Cook, president; Daniel Batcheller, vice- 
president; Mrs. D. D. Wood, secretary, 
and Frederick Maxson, treasurer, with a 


program committee composed of Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, Emma A. Price, Adam 
Geibel and Rollo F. Maitland. The recep- 


tion committee for last evening’s event was 
made up of Zaidee Townsend Stewart, 
Clara Yocum Joyce, Mrs. George C. An- 
thony, Mrs. J. F. Cook, and members of 
the executive and program committees. 
ARTHUR L. Tuprs. 





Boston Contralto Does Her Teacher 


Credit 


30ston, May 22.—Marie L. Everett pre- 
sented her pupil, Mrs. Marie McConville 
Sullivan, in recital this afternoon before a 
distinguished audience. Mrs. Sullivan’s 
numbers included a group by Sinding, a 
group of three old English melodies, a 
group of old: Irish melodies, the Saint- 
Saéns “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 


from “Samson et Delilah,” and the Mozart 
“Non piu di Fiore,” from “Titus.” Mrs. 
Sullivan has an unusual mezzo-contralto 
voice of dramatic power, which displayed 
the careful training received from Miss 
Everett, who employs the “Marchesi 
method.” Her operatic arias were given 
with sincerity and feeling, and her English 
and Irish melodies were sung simply and 
with most excellent effect. Adelina Con- 
nell was the accompanist. E. 





NEW VCCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Gordon Erickson Added to Chicago 
Musical College Faculty 


Cuicaco, June 2—The Chicago Musical 
College has announced the engagement of 
O. Gordon Erickson as a member of the 
faculty, vocal department. Mr. Erickson 
is director of. the Sunday Evening Club, 
one of the most successful vocal organiza- 
tions in the city, and he will continue at 
thts post next season. He has also been 
head of the Chicago University Glee Club 
and of the Black Friars, an organization 
which gives operatic performances each 
year. He has taught voice in Chicago for 
the last four years and served last year 
as assistant conductor of the North Shore 
Festival Chorus. 

Pupils of the School of Acting of the 
Chicago Musical College gave three pro- 
ductions Tuesday afternoon in Ziegfeld 
Theater, “The Bracelet” and “The Man 
on the Kerb,” both by Alfred Sutro, and 
“A Rustic Maid,” by Lucy Whitehead. 

The performances were tinder the direc- 
tion of J. H. Gilmour and were among the 
most successful sponsored this season by 
the dramatic school. 

Following is the list of medal winners 
in the college annual competition which 
closed yesterday. The diamond medal 
winners will appear at the annual Com- 
mencement Exercises to be given in 
Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, June 17. 


Post-Graduating Class: Piano—Magdalen Mass- 
mann, diamond medal; Bernard Dieter, gold medal; 
Alice Peterson, gold medal. Vocal—Ruth Lowen- 
berg, diamond medal; Clara Spalding, gold medal; 
Alma Clausen, gold medal. Violin—Mildred 
Brown, diamond medal. 

Graduating Class: Piano—William Coburn, dia- 
mond medal; Alta Rall, gold medal; Carrie 
Schneidewind, gold medal. Vocal—Florence Ste- 
phenson, diamond medal; Flesda May Newton, 
gold medal; Beatrice Stephany, gold medal; Mrs. 
Beatrice Gadsden-Brown, gold medal. 

Teachers’ Certificate Class: Piano—John Wie- 
derhirn, diamond medal; Edith Randolph, gold 
medal; Hilbert Stewart, gold medal. Vocal— 
Naomi Nazcr, diamond medal; Hannah Rubin, gold 
medal; Valerie Walker, gold medal. Violin— 
Samuel Price, gold medal; Merrill Minnich, gold 
medal; Herman Jonas, gold medal. 














Ira Lyndon Law 


Ira Lyndon Law, a young American 
tenor, died after an illness of some six 
months at his home in Terre Haute, Ind., 
on Thursday, May 29. Mr. Law was but 
twenty-four years of age and had won 
favor as the creator of the tenor role in 
the musical comedy “The Old Town,” a 
few Summers ago. He also appeared as 
the Duke in “The Rose Maid,” leaving this 
production to assume the principal role in 
“The June Bride” in Boston. It was here 
that he was forced by his illness to leave 
the company. 

He was a pupil of William S. Brady of 
New York, and was equipped through his 
splendid voice, fine appearance and serious 
musicianship for a notable career. 


W. Enoch 

Paris, May 28.—W. Enoch, music pub- 
lisher, died to-day in this city. He was the 
publisher of the works of César Franck, 
Cabrier, Messager, Ganne, Pierné, Cham- 
inade and Godard. His exhibit at the 1900 
Paris Exposition won first prize. He was 
represented in New York by G. Ricordi & 
Co. and in London by Enoch & Sons. 


George S. Hutchings 

George S. Hutchings, a prominent builder 
of church organs, died in his home, in 
Cambridge, Mass., on June 1, at the age of 
seventy-seven. He _ installed organs in 
many colleges and universities, and the 
one in use in Wellesley Hall, at Yale, 
which he constructed, won for him the 
Yale degree of M. A. Among the organs 
built by him are those in Symphony Hall, 
Trinity Church and Church of the Advent, 
Boston, and St. Bartholomew’s, Divine 
Paternity and the First Church of Chris- 
tian Science, New York. 


William Henn 
Prof. William Henn, aged thirty-three, 
musician and secretary of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Musicians, died on May 30 
at his home, No. 1396 Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn. 








IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 








Florence Haubiel-Pratt’s Pupils in Vocal and 

Piano Musicale 

An interesting musicale was given by 
the voice and piano pupils of Florence 
Haubiel-Pratt, May 29, at her Carnegie 
Hall Studios. The vocal pupils, Frances 
Cartmell, Clara Smith, Henrietta Seyd, 
Elsa Bode and Clarence McGowan, showed 
excellent training and talent in standard 
works. The junior class of piano pupils, 
Gracie Reynolds, Austin Phillips, Reggie 
Martin, Emily McGowan and Helen Slas- 
son, created much enthusiasm. 

Miss Pratt’s brother, Charles Haubiel, 
who has long since graduated from the 
student ranks, played Schumann and 
Chopin numbers in a finished manner. He 
has just returned from a successful con- 
cert tour through the South and West with 
the famous Bohemian violinist, Jaraslow 
Kocian, and for the coming year has 
accepted the directorship of the piano de- 
partment of King-Fisher College, Okla- 
homa, one of the largest colleges in the 
Southwest. 

Miss Pratt has had a very busy season in 
her studio, concert and lecture work. She 


appeared before many prominent clubs 
during the season, among them the 
Minerva, Waldorf-Astoria, New York; 


Twentieth Century, Richmond Hill, L. I.; 
Thursday Musical Club, Danbury, Conn., 
and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at South Manchester, Conn., giving 
artistic interpretation of the Grieg-Ibsen 
“Peer Gynt.” 

Miss Pratt has been appointed musical 
director at Labor Temple, New York, and 
will have charge of the Sunday musical 
programs throughout the year beginning 
June Tf. 

x * * 
Lachmund Conservatory Commencement 


The twenty-fourth annual commencement 
of the Lachmund Conservatory of Music, 
Lewis M. Hubbard director, took place in 
the hall of the school on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 3. A long and varied program 
was presented. Piano numbers included a 
Moszkowski “Polonaise de Concert” played 
by the Misses Arndt and Woodhull, Miss 
Dickinson’s performance of the Allegro 


from Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 3; 
Hans Dohrenwend in Weber’s “Rondo 
Brillante,” Miss Woodhull in a Chopin 
Valse, Mrs. Coger in two Mendelssohn 
pieces, Miss Daniels the Liszt transcription 
of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and 
Vogrich’s “Staccato Etude,” Miss Bar- 
tholomew Seeling’s “Die Loreley”’ and 
Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 53, and as a final 
number the Liszt “Rakoczy” March, in the 
eight hands arrangement, played by the 
Misses Peck, Arndt and Greenbaum and 
Mr. Dohrenwend. 

Pupils in the voice department were Opal 
Harrison, who sang Strauss’s “Devotion” 
and Brahms’s “Meine Liebe ist Griin” and 
an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of 
Arc,” Ruth Smith, who gave an aria from 
“Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and songs 
by Goring-Thomas and Schmitt, and Alice 
Weddle and Ruth Montgomery in songs by 
Clarke, Barnard and Cowen. Violin offer- 
ings were Maud Cruikshank’s performance 
of the first movement from Ries’s G Major 
Suite and Otto Dohrenwend’s playing of 
two movements of a Ries Suite. 

x * * 
Jessie G. Fenner’s Jersey City Musicale 

The second of the series of musicales 
with which Jessie G. Fenner, of No. 2 
West Sixteenth street, New York, is clos- 
ing her season was given at her home in 
Jersey City on Monday last, when several 
of her pupils of the Jersey City class gave 
an interesting and worthy program of 
songs, in which they had the assistance of 
Dr. J. Leffingham Hatch, ’cellist; Mme. 
Augette Forét, the interpreter of old French 
and English songs, and the admirable sup- 
port and inspiration of Maurice Lafarge at 
the piano. A most satisfying development 
was noticeable in the voices of these pupils. 

* * x 
Dudley Buck’s Summer Teaching 

The Summer course of Dudley Buck, 
vocal teacher, of AZolian Hall, New York, 
began on the first of this month and will 
continue until August 9, when Mr. Buck 
will leave New York for a much-needed 
vacation. The past season has been the 
most successful one in the teaching career 
of this talented musician. Mr. Buck’s Fall 
term will open the early part of October. 
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YOUNG ORGANISTS IN 
NOTEWORTHY RECITAL 


Graduation Exercises of Guilmant 
School Marked by Playing of 
a High Order 


It is not often that young performing 
musicians have the privilege at the begin- 


ry 


ning of their careers of playing to “ca- 
pacity’ houses. This was, however, so in 
the case of the graduates of the Guilmant 
Organ School, of which Dr. William C. 
Carl is the director, on last Monday eve- 
ning, when the Old First Church was 
crowded with persons who came to hear 
the young organists play their commence- 


ment concert. 

Every seat was taken, including those in 
the galleries on both sides, and many stood 
at the back of the church and in the gal- 
leries. 

The occasion was a memorable one, be- 
ing not only the twelfth annual com- 
mencement but also the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the school. The Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield, rector of the church and _in- 
structor in hymnology on the faculty of 
the institution, spoke eloquently on the 
significance of the anniversary. In _ his 
remarks he said: “It is an achievement 
for anything to last fifteen years in this 
age of gross commercialism. This school, 
which is now firmly established and is past 
the experimental stage, has succeeded in 
proving its right to exist and is ennobling 
the world by training students to play that 
wonderful instrument, the organ. There 
are many conservatories, academies and 
schools of musical art in this country, but 
this is the only organ school in America 
and in that it is unique.” 

Rowland William Claffey, a post-grad- 
uate 1913, played the Guilmant “Grand 
Cheeur alla Handel” as the graduates filed 
down the center aisle of the church and 
made their way to the organ loft to their 
respective places. Dr. Carl had prepared 
a highly interesting list of works to be 
played by the graduating organists, be- 
ginning with Cornelius Irving Valentine’s 
playing of the opening movement of the 
Salomé Sonata in C Minor. There were 
performances of the Bach Toccata in F 
by Antoinette Varick Doughty, the opening 
movement of Guilmant’s First Symphony 
by Mary Adelyn Vroome, the Allegro 
from Eugene Thayer’s Fifth Concert So- 
nata by George M. Vail, a Handel Con- 
certo in B Flat by Harry John Karl, the 
Finale from Fleuret’s C Minor Sonata by 
Lester B. Major, the Finale from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony by Grace Miller Ed- 
wards, the Great G Minor Fugue of Bach 
by Joseph Butler Tallmadge and the AI- 
legro from Widor’s Sixth Symphony by 
Grace May Lissenden, the last two named 
being post-graduate students. 

Without an exception there was demon- 
strated a splendid command of the “king 
of instruments” by every one of the per- 
formers. Of -the graduates Miss Ed- 
wards’s playing aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm, her technic and firm rhythmic 
sense giving her playing distinction. Both 
post-graduates, Miss Lissenden and Mr. 
Tallmadge proved to be concert-players of 
unusual ability. 

Between the halves of 


the program 





PEABODY STUDENT HAILED AS REMARKABLE PIANIST 








Edward M. Morris, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—Edward M. Mor- 
ris, of Harrisburg, Pa., winner of the 
Charles M. Stieff Artists’ Grand Piano, 
offered as a prize in a competition by mem- 
bers of the advanced class in pianoforte at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, is one 
of the youngest members of the class, being 
only sixteen years of age. He is regarded 
by Director Harold Randolph, of the 
conservatory, as one of the most remarkable 
students who has ever been connected 
with the pianoforte department. In his re- 
cent examination for Teachers’ Certificate, 
young Mr. Morris received the mark of 
“perfect.” Before he was graduated he 
was self-supporting. He is the son of Mrs. 
Emma Morris. Before coming to the Pea- 
body Conservatory he received a few 
months’ training in Philadelphia and also 
studied with private teachers in some of 





and the Stieff Piano He Won at the 


longer, as Director Randolph believes that 
with this student he can demonstrate the 
fact that it is not necessary for American 
students to go abroad to finish their musi- 
cal education. Four other students took 
part in the contest and it was interesting 
from every point of view. 

The offering of this piano as a stimu- 
lant to the interest among the pianoforte 
pupils of the Peabody Conservatory is 
another evidence of the attitude of the 
heads of the Chas. M. Stieff house toward 
the subject of musical advancement in gen- 
eral. This family has long been prominent 
in musical circles in Baltimore and this sec- 
tion of the South, and the younger genera- 
tion of the family, which is represented by 
George W. Stieff and Frederick P. Stieff, 
Jr., are demonstrating a desire to further 
in every way possible the fine work which 





the small towns. He expects to remain at is being done by the Peabody Conserva- 
the Peabody Conservatory a year or two _ tory. 
Margaret Harrison, solo soprano of the moon in Maxcy Hall, Brown University. 


“Old First,” sang Bishop’s “Lo! Hear the 
Gentle Lark” successfully, ably assisted by 
Dr. Carl at the organ. 

At the close of the program Dr. Carl 
presented the students to Dr. Duffield, who 
then awarded them their diplomas. The 
concert gained for Dr. Carl new laurels, 
the playing of his pupils being witness to 
the fact that as a teacher his methods are 
producing noteworthy results in every 


case. A. W. K. 





Federated Music Clubs of Rhode Island 
in Annual Convention 


ProvipeNce, May 30,—The annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Musical Clubs was held Wednesday after- 
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The federation now has a membership of 
644 and is doing much to improve the ap- 
preciation of music in this city. During 
the last year there have been given under 
the auspices of the federation four organ 
recitals, four lectures on “Modern Com- 
posers,” four analytical lectures, one on the 
concert of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety and three on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts. The federation has 
also started a musical library in connection 
with the Providence Public Library, where 
opera, violin and piano scores, as well as 
books on the theory of music, may be bor- 
rowed for a period of six weeks. Dr. W. 
Louis Chapman, president of the Federation 
and also one of the committee on library 
work, announced at the meeting that gifts 
to the amount of $125 had been received for 
additions to the library. The executive 
committee consists of the officers and rep- 
resentatives from Brown University and 
from four musical clubs as_ follows: 
President, Dr. W. L. Chapman; first vice- 
president, Albert T. Foster; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Eleanor Sproat Deal; third 
vice-president, Mrs. William H. Sweetland; 
treasurer, [Everard Appleton; secretary, 


Miss Mary E. Davis; representing Brown 
University, Prof. William C. Poland; 
Chaminade Club, Mrs. George Hail; 
Chopin Club, Mrs. C. L. Harris; Mac- 
Dowell Club, Miss Davis; Schubert Club, 
Minette Sutherland G. F. H. 





Rival Singing Teachers Sail Together 


Professional jealousy evidently does not 
figure in the relations between two prom- 
inent New York teachers of singing, Gug- 
lielmo Caruson and Buzzi-Peccia, who are 
the best of friends and who have planned 
to sail together abroad the Moltke, June 7, 
to Europe. While Mr. Peccia will bring 
his voyage to a close in Italy Mr. Caruson 
will proceed to Spain, where he will spend 
the Summer with his two children. 


CHORAL CLIMAX FOR 
SBASON IN SEATTLE 


High Standard Reached in Closing 
Concerts of Four Local Singing 
Societies 


SEATTLE, May 24.—The last fortnight has 
been one of significance in so far as it has 
practically terminated the musical season 
here. The closing concerts of the city’s 
leading musical organizations have been 
uniformly successful and have set a high 
standard for attendance and appreciation. 

On Wednesday evening the Amphion So- 
ciety, a male chorus of eighty voices, under 
the leadership of Claude Madden, gave its 


final concert with Florence Wagner, 
pianist, and Grace Bradley Tallman, so- 
prano, as soloists. The work of the chorus 
substantiated its claim as one of the lead- 
ing choral organizations of its kind on the 


Coast. The program was of sustained in- 
terest. The -opening numbers _ included 
Gericke’s “Awake, My Love,” Sturm’s 


“O! Days of Rapture” and “Bubbles,” a 
bizarre number by Louis Mehden, a San 
Francisco composer. Gernsheim’s noble 
“Salamis” was given inspiringly, and to- 
gether with Protheroe’s “Castilla” proved 
the feature of the evening. 

Florence Wagner played Chopin’s G 
Minor Ballade with surprising power and 
revealed a tone of appealing beauty. She 
also played Liszt’s “Eroica” étude and gave 
for an encore Rachmaninoff’s “Polichi- 
nelle.” Grace Bradley Tallman was heard 
in an artistically sung group which included 
Salter’s “Since First I Met Thee,” Leh- 
mann’s “Summer Shower” and Woodman’s 
“A Birthday.” 

The Ladies’ Musical Club closed an 
active season on Friday evening with a 
complimentary concert. The progress was 
given by Mme. Vincenta Rubio, soprano; 
Albany Ritchie, violinist; Florence Wag- 
ner, pianist; Judson Mather, organist, and 
the Club Chorus under the direction of 
Claude Madden. Albany Ritchie, who has 
held the post of concertmaster in the Se 
attle Philharmonic Orchestra since its or- 
vanization, proved himself a true artist in 
Saint-Saéns’s “Havanaise’ and the Pug- 
nani-Kreisler “Prazludium and Allegro,” 
two works infrequently heard in this city. 
Mme. Rubio sang “Oh mio Fernando” 
from “La Favorita’ and the Romanza from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” with admirable ef- 
fect. Judson Mather, who has _ recently 
made Seattle his home, established himself 
a skilful organist and capable musician in 
his playing of Massenet’s “Phédre” Over- 
ture, which he has been most successful in 
adapting to his instrument. Florence Wag- 
ner repeated the success achieved in her 
appearance earlier in the week in her per- 
formance of Chopin’s B Minor Scherzo 
and Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen.” The chorus 
sang Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate” with 
good effect, the solo parts being sung by 
Grace Farrington Homsted, soprano, and 
Romeyn Jansen. 

An afternoon musicale was given last 
week at the residence of Mrs. Harry Whit- 
ney Treat. Boyd Wells, pianist; Charles 
Derbyshire, baritone; Leopold Rosen, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Langdon Henry appeared 
as soloists on the program, which also in- 
cluded a Goldmark Trio played by Mrs 
I'rederick Bentley, pianist; W. R. Hedley, 
violinist, and Erwin Gastel, ’cellist, and a 
duet, “Passage-bird’s Farewell,” by Hil- 
dach, sung by Ella Helm Boardman and 
Ellen Shelton. 

On Thursday evening of the same week 
the two leading German singing societies 
of the city, the Verein Arion, Claude Mad- 
den, conductor, and Ladies’ Chorus Eu- 
terpe, under the direction of Mme. Hesse~ 
Sprotte, united their forces in a concert. 
The Arions sang two groups which in- 
cluded Schorcht’s “Gretelein,”’ Spicker’s 
“Noch sind die Tage der Rosen” and Ko- 
schat’s “Sontag auf der Alm.” The La- 
dies’ Chorus evidenced a liking for Amer- 
ican composers in singing Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “Indian Lullaby” and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Indian Mountain 
Song.” The combined choruses sang Bee 
thoven’s “Die Himmel ruhmen Ehre Grot- 
tes” and a chorus from “Il Trovatore.” 
The singing of both was thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Claude Madden, violinist, and Silvio 
Risegari, pianist, gave a finished perform- 
ance of the Grieg G Minor Sonata. Mme. 
Sprotte was heard in a group of solos and 
S. Levin, tenor, sang an aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” c. FF. 
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Arthur J. Mealand, instructor of music 
in the public schools of Greenfield, Mass., 
has resigned from his post to engage in the 
publishing of books on musical subjects. 

es 

Three piano programs were presented by 
pupils of C. Winfield Richmond at Stein- 
ert Hall, Bangor, Me., on the evenings of 
May 20, 26 and 27 respectively. 

a 

Nine piano pupils of Robert H. Prutting 
appeared in recital at Hartford, Conn., on 
May 30 with the assistance of Ruth Bald- 
win Lloyd, contralto. 

* * x 

Mordaunt Goodnough was a soloist in a 
musicale given recently in Portland, Ore., 
by Mrs. Crayne of the Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

x * x 

Elizabeth Frierson Crawford addressed 
the First Baptist Church choir, of Dallas, 
Tex., on May 30, this being one of a 
series of talks by leading vocal instructors. 

* * * 

Ida Weick, a talented San Francisco so- 
prano, was heard in several selections at 
the Annual Century Club’s breakfast in the 
St. Francis of that city recently. Miss 
Weick’s voice is of excellent quality. 

* * * 

Teachers of Portland, Ore., whose pupils 
have appeared in recent recitals are Joce- 
lyn Foulkes, Mrs. Myteline Fraker Stites, 
Edith Dufue, Hedwig Kasper and Mrs. 
Clifford Moore. 

* * x 

William Porteus, the distinguished 
Scotch baritone, was heard May 29 in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in a program composed prin- 
cipally of Scotch songs, some of them be- 
ing given in costume. 

*x * * 

Features of the final concert of the 
Northampton, Mass., Orchestral Club were 
the violin solos of Carmen Fabrizio and 
the playing of the “March of Progress,” 
composed by Dr. Frank Edward Dow, the 
club’s conductor. 

* & *& 

A pupils’ recital was given by Marie L. 
Everett on the afternoon of May 29 at her 
Boston studio, introducing Ruth Allen, 
mezzo-soprano, and Evelyn Smith, soprano, 
assisted by Mme. Rotoli, in recitation, and 
Adelina Cornell, accompanist. 

* * * 

Alice Foster Pierce, one of Boston's suc- 
cessful teachers, especially in teaching 
quartet work for two pianos, has closed 
her studio and will spend part of the Sum- 
mer in the mountains in Pennsylvania and 
the rest at the seaside. 

* * x 

Arthur Harbaugh, tenor, and Stuart 
Maguire, baritone, were soloists at the 
commencement exercises of the Dental Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore. An excellent chorus, 
under the direction of J. W. Belcher, as- 
sisted. 

* * * 

Eunice M. Kiley, a pupil of F. Addison 
Porter, the Boston pianoforte teacher, gave 
a well-arranged program in Haynes Hall, 
that city, on the evening of May 27. Miss 
Kiley included in her program the “Ro- 
manza in A flat,” by Mr. Porter. 

* * * 

In a pupils’ recital, arranged by James 
Stephen Martin, of Pittsburgh, “In Fairy- 
land” was featured and was presented by 
a mixed quartet composed of Portia Keef- 
er, soprano; Gertrude Heaps, contralto; 
Joseph Jenkins, tenor, and Thomas Morris, 


Jr., baritone. ~ 2s 


The San Francisco Choral Society, Paul 
Steindorff director, held the season’s clos- 
ing meeting at Century Hall on May 26 
Dr. H. J. Stewart gave a talk on “Music 
and Choral Singing,” after which a musical 
program was presented by members of the 
society. wes 

The Wagner Festival recently given ir 
the club concert hall of the Washington 
(D. C.) Sangerbund proved an elaborate 
affair, with various selections from the 
Wagner operas performed in solo and 
chorus form. Instrumental numbers also 
formed an attractive part of the program. 

* * * 

Prizes awarded by the Yale Music School 
are as follows: Lockwood scholarship for 
excellence in singing, Ruth Frances Child; 
for excellence in piano, Arthur Bartlett 
Hague; best entrance examination in piano, 
Alice Louise Fesselet, first, and Frederick 
D. Adams, Jr., second. 


a 
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Nellie S. Packard, the Boston singer, 
sailed for Europe on June 3 after a most 
successful season which included thirteen 
pupils’ recitals, six at her Boston studio 
and the remaining seven at her Brockton 
studio. The last of these recitals was given 
on May 28, in Boston, fifteen pupils taking 
part. 

x ok x 

George Deane, tenor, of Kansas City, 
Mo., assisted by some of his artist pupils, 
gave an enjoyable recital, May 29. In the 
second part of the program, Liza Leh- 
mann’s song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” 
was sung by Mrs. Clyde Hunt, soprano; 
Florence White Miller, contralto; Harold 
Spencer, baritone, and George Deane, 
tenor. 

oe «@ 

The cantata, “Una” was sung by 500 
voices by the Washington Park Church 
Choral Society, Bridgeport, Conn., on May 
28. Ada Tuck sang the title role, while the 
other effective principals were Lottie Ben- 
nett, L. H. Crossman and Albert P. Lapke. 
Miss Blackstone was the able director and 
KImer Joyce presided efficiently at the 
organ. 

k ok * 

Theodore Bendix, the composer and vio- 
linist, is having a gratifying success pre- 
senting high-class music in vaudeville in 
the Middle West with his string quartet. 
Such numbers as a brahms Hungarian 
Dance, the Dvorak Humoresque, the God- 
ard “Berceuse” and the Sarasate “Fantasy” 
lind appreciative hearers in the vaudeville 
houses. 

* * * 

Edward Kreiser gave his one hundred 
and sixty-fifth organ recital at Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., on May 25. Mr. Kreiser was 
assisted by Mrs. Norman G, Atkinson, so- 
prano, and David Grosch, baritone. The 
previous recital had been a Wagner pro- 
eram, with the aid of Mrs. E. F. Carter, 
soprano, and T. B, Cornell, bass. 

* * x 

Marguerite W. Maas, pianist, gave her 
diploma recital at the Peabody Conserva 
tory, Baltimore, May 29, an _ interesting 
feature of her program being three of her 
own compositions, “Berceuse,” “Pierrots 
Serenade” and “Legende,” dedicated to her 
teacher, Ludwig Breitner. Miss Maas has 
been a pupil in the Peabody Conservatory 
for thirteen years. 

a 


Members of the St. Louis party which 
visited the East in connection with the 
Hughey “color method” of teaching music, 
have returned to St. Louis and are ex- 
ceptionally well pleased with the reception 
of their efforts to introduce the new sys- 
tem. One of the highest musical authori- 
ties in the United States is quoted as hav- 
ing declared to Mrs. Hughey that she is the 
first to work out properly Froebel’s theory 
of the musical development of children. 

x * x 

An entire week of grand opera in English 
was given last week in Kansas City, Mo., 
by the Grand Opera Society of the Con- 
servatory of Music. The operas, given un- 
der the direction of Ottley Cranston, were 
“Carmen,” “Faust,” “Pagliacci” and “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana.” The principal roles 
were sung by Ottley Cranston, Louie Col- 
lier Cranston, Joseph Sheehan, Grace Dox- 
see and Elizabeth Powell Van Closter. All 
of the performances were meritorious. 

x * * 

The pupils of Mrs. Bertha I. Kagan, of 
Boston, assisted by Phyllis Robbins, Minnie 
Penn and Florence Fisher in songs, and by 
C. Elena Wilson, Jr., at the piano, gave a 
pleasing recital of German works Wednes- 
day evening, May 28, at the Providence 
studio of Harriot Eudora Barrows. The 
pupils showed a good knowledge of the 
German language, unusual for the length 
of time spent in study, and the concert re- 
flected great credit upon the instructor. 

* * * 


Mrs. C. B. Kelsey presented to the St. 
Cecelia Society of Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
discussion of Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” at its last meeting. She 
was assisted in her illustrations by Eleanor 
Scheib of Chicago, pianist; William J. 
Fenten, tenor; Mrs. William J. Fenten, so- 
prano, and Mary Strong, accompanist. The 
Central High School Orchestra, J. W. 
Realti conductor, played the Intermezzo, 
No. 2. 


Among the successful concerts given by 
members of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, were a song recital 
by Elizabeth N. Wood, soprano, with Guy 
S. Maier, at the piano, on May 27; a con- 
cert by nine members of the Junior Class, 
on May 28;.aesong recital by Emma Eliza- 
beth Ecker, contralto, with Alice Siever- 
Pulsifer at the piano, on May 29, and a 
piano recital by David Sequeira, of the fac- 
ulty, on June 2. 

x * * 

Alfred R. Gaul’s sacred cantata, “The 
Ten Virgins,” was sung by the mixed choir 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee, May 25, under the direction of 
Karl Jungkuntz, of the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory of Music faculty. It was the 
third annual concert given by this choir. 
The soloists were Mme. Cafarelli, soprano ; 
Elsa Bloedel, contralto; Harry Meuer, 
tenor, and Anthony Olinger, basso, while 
Winogene Hewitt officiated at the organ 
and Adele Graebner at the piano. 

iy @ 

Incidents of last week in St. Louis in- 
cluded the largest number of private re- 
citals given by graduate pupils in the his- 
tory of the city. These included the pupils 
of Ethan Allen Taussig and John Holmes, 
while John Hall and Mrs. Franklin Knight 
participated in a very successful recital in 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, and 
successful programs were given at the 
commencement exercises of the Boed- 
decker and Hinshaw conservatories of 
music. 

x * * 


An enjoyable musicale was given by 
piano students of Florence M. Giese at her 
Baltimore studio on May 27. Their work 
showed careful training and individuality. 
The participants were Margaret W. Mars- 
ton, Ellen B. Johnson, Katharine Conant, 
Imogene T. Marston, Esther Watson, 
(‘lizabeth Vicker. The program included 
works for one and two pianos by the well- 
known masters and closed with exercises 
illustrating the Faelten system from an 
original theme, by Katharine Conant. 

* * * 

The May Festival of the Verein Froh- 
sinn, of Pittsburgh, was held at the Ly- 
ceum Theater last week, the soloists being 
Agnes Vogel-Roberts, soprano; I. K. 
Myers, baritone, and Selmar Jansen, pian- 
ist, assisted by a chorus of forty voices. 
Hans Glob directed. A feature was the 
rendition of the “Love Song” composed by 
A. Haushold, president of the society, and 
which had its first public hearing. The 
composer was presented with a wreath by 
the society, in appreciation of his efforts. 

ss « 

Compositions of Adolph M. Foerster, the 
Pittsburgh composer, figured on three 
Pennsylvania programs during the past 
week. On Monday evening his songs, “The 
Daisy,” “Those Eyes of Thine” and “Song 
of Hope” were sung by Jessie Mockel at a 
recital at Greer Hall, New Castle, in 
Wilkes-Barre. Mrs. Jos. L. Weisley sang 
his “The Robin’s Lullaby” at a recital given 
by pupils of J. Clarendon McClure, while 
on Saturday evening Charles Heinroth, the 
Pittsburgh organist, played his “In Memo- 
riam” with great success. 

* *k * 

The Northampton High School Chorus 
gave its annual concert on May 23, pre- 
senting “Fair Ellen,” Bruch, and ‘“Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” Coleridge-Taylor, 
at the John M. Greene Hall, Northampton, 
Mass., with Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Cal- 
vert, soprano; Arthur Turner, baritone; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor; Wilson T. Moog, 
pianist; and Henry Dike Sleeper, organist. 
The chorus was under the direction of 
William I. Short and was assisted also by 
an orchestra from the Musical Art Society 
of Springfield, Mass. 

* * * 


Pupils of the Pratt Institute of Music 
and Art, of Pittsburgh, gave their final 
reception and concert of the season last 
week, with a program embracing works of 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, Raff, Mozart, 
Mills and Pratt. The participants were: 
Olda Saul, Jennie V. Patterson, Myrtle 
Ader, Ethel Hewitt, Edith Wherry, Sara 
Richardson, Julia Tobias, Mrs. Caroline 
White, Jane Caldwell, Coleman Harrison, 
Raybert McLain, Mortimer Cohen, J. H. 
Marshall, Abe Loevner and Jesse Mce- 
Quaide. The post graduates assisting were 
Ruth Williams and Marie Rutledge. 

* * * . 

This year’s concert presented by the pu- 
pils of the Somerville High Schools under 
the direction of S. Henry Hadley, was 
given at Symphony Hall, Boston. Verdi’s 
Requiem was given with Mme. Wilhelmina 
Wright Calvert, soprano; Adelaide Griggs, 





contralto; Harold Tripp, tenor, and Wil- 
lard Flint, basso, as soloists, and sixty 
players from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Jacques Hoffmann, principal, and 
Joshua Phippen, organist. The chorus 
numbered 600 voices, and displayed most 
careful training under Mr. Hadley’s con- 
ductorship. 
a 


The recent piano recital of Morton Git- 
telman at the Washington Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., displayed excellent ability in 
technic and interpretation for a boy of 
twelve years. His program was as fol- 
lows: Third movement of the C Major 
Concerto, Beethoven; ‘“Pierette,” Cham- 
inade; “The Butterfly,” Lavallac; G Major 
Nocturne and Valse in D Flat Major, Cho- 
pin, and “Invitation to the Dance,” Weber, 
with Mme. Von Unschuld at the second 
piano. Master Gittelman was assisted by 
R. Woodland Gates, who offered several 
vocal selections. 

* * * 

A charming musicale was recently given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James E. God- 
win, Ten Hills, Md. Ethel Henderson 
Thompson, mezzo-contralto, gave beautiful 
performances of Chadwick’s “Allah,” Schu- 
mann’s “Spring Night” and other selections, 
including a duet with Benjamin L. Hen- 
derson, tenor. She also sang numbers by 
Denza, Nevin, Hollman and Becker with 
an effective violin obbligato by Olga von 
Hartz Owens. The latter’s artistic violin 
numbers were “Romance,” by Vieuxtemps 
and “Souvenir,” by Drdla. Solos for tenor 
and baritone were sung pleasingly by Mr. 
L. Henderson and W. Stanley Peters. 
Katherine E. Lucke was a skilful accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

The preparatory department of the Pea- 
body Conservatory gave six closing exhibi- 
lion concerts in Baltimore, May 19 to 26, 
under the direction of Superintendent May 
Garrettson Evans. The programs were 
viven by pupils of Elizabeth Albert, Ethe- 
lind Ballard, Bertha Bassett, Virginia C. 
Blackhead, Elizabeth Coulson, Rose A. 
Gorfine, Carlotta Heller, Henrietta Holt- 
hous, Anne A. Hull, Nettie R. Jones, 
Louise Randolph, Lina De Rossett, Mabel 
Thomas, Misses Cole, Eagleston and 
jacobs, Susanna M. Ward *, Mrs. Annie 
Hi. Carpenter, Mrs. Engler, Mrs. Olga von 
llartz Owens, Mrs. Caroline W. Turner, 
l'ranz C, Bornschein, Alan Houghton and 
Messrs. Ortmann, Paul and Huber. The 
program included selections by the orches- 
tral classes. 
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PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH TO CONDUCT SUMMER SCHOOL 





ERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, the Phila- 
delphia singing teacher, has secured a 
quaint and unique estate at Hague-on- 
Lake George, New York, for the Summer. 
The house, which reminds one of a Swiss 
chalet, is situated in the midst of a forest 
of twenty acres with a 


beautiful trout stream 
-unning through the 
front yard. The house 
vas built by Watrous, 
the New York artist, 
nd has ample accom- 
iodations for the pu- 
ils who follow Mr. 


\ldrich in the Summer. 
There are a tennis court 
ind a large stable, which 
will be converted into 
practice rooms for the 
students. Mr. Aldrich 
has just purchased a 
twenty-five-foot motor 
boat for the use of his 
students in the after- 
noon and holidays. This 
year he will have the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Evelyn 
Estes Carbutt, one of 
his assistant teachers in 
his Philadelphia school, 
and E. C. de Suazé, professor of French 
at Temple College, Philadelphia. Lessons 
are given in the mornings only and the 
afternoon are spent in games and picnics. 
The splendid bathing beach is_ near 
by and the best fishing on Lake 


George is found in the adjacent bays. 
Some of Mr. Aldrich’s succeseéul pupils 


are: Paul Althouse, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Austin Hughes, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; T. Foster Why, basso, 


who has been engaged by the New York 
Oratorio Society 


for next Winter; Viola 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH ON 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 

Brodbeck, several times soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra the past season; 
Keneth Dryden, now singing in Russia; 
Mrs. Evelyn Estes Carbutt, contralto; 
Marie Carl, contralto; Mrs. William Green, 
soprano, and many others. 





DENVER CONCERT OF MERIT 


Pupils of John C. Wilcox Exhibit Re- 
markable Vocal Attainments 


DeNveER, May 28.—One of the most inter- 
esting concerts of the year, given by Den- 
ver performers, took place on the evening 
of May 23, when a concert of ensemble 
singing was given by the pupils of John C. 
Wilcox. It is not often Denver has an op- 
portunity of listening to a program of this 
nature, and the large audience in attend- 
ance gave evidence of its pleasure in no 
mistakable manner. Mr. Wilcox, a musi- 
cian of broad attainments, obtained surpris- 
ing results from his body of young students. 
One would not look for the finesse in 
choral singing in such a limited time, and 
with such few rehearsals. 

The best work of the evening came in 
the woman’s part songs by Daniels and 
Lynes, and in the mixed choruses by Gaul 
and Reichardt-Page. The dynamic force, 
the color and the nuance were all pleasingly 
contrasted. Faning’s “Day Break” was ad- 


mirably presented, as was Wilson’s “Car- 
mena” arranged as a trio. One of the 


features of the evening was the singing of 
Goring-Thomas’s “Night Hymn at Sea.” 
In this Elizabeth Fowler and Ray M. Rus- 
sell won salvos of applause. Their voices 
blended beautifully and showed careful 
training. Likewise a duet from Cowen’s 
“St. John’s Eve,” sung by Mrs. Mae Mac- 


Donald Lee and Frank Farmer was heartily 
acclaimed, while two duets by Liza Leh- 
mann were artistically interpreted by Mrs. 
George L. Monson and Charles W. Ketter- 
ing. 

The Princess Tsianina Redfeather was to 
have appeared on the program, but indispo- 
sition prevented. The recital had the addi- 
tional feature of the Temple Male Quartet, 
consisting of Messrs. Farmer, Jones, Ket- 
tering and Carringer. Mrs. Wilcox had the 
arduous task of accompanist and sustained 
it in her capable and intellectual style, and 
the Misses Hampson and Ridgway fur- 
nished the violin parts for the Daniels com- 
position. Those not mentioned above and 
taking part in the quartet’s trios and duets 
were: Misses Manville, Brandes, Toffler, 
Sanford, Taylor, Strauss, Milton and How; 
and Messrs. Wells, Grant, Murray, Nichols 
and Milton. a Oey Ses 


Zoellner Quartet in Oshkosh Concert 


OsuHkosuH, WISs., 
String Quartet, 


May 25.—The Zoellner 
Antoinette Zoellner, first 
violin; Amandus Zoellner, second violin; 
Joseph Zoellner, Sr., viola, and Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., ’cello, appeared here in the 
auditorium of the Normal School last 
evening, 

A large audience applauded the work of 
this sterling organization, which presented 
a splendid program calculated to appeal to 
music-lovers of all kinds. Opening the 
program was the beautiful Mendelssohn 





BACH’S MUSIC PULSATES WITH LIFE 


[Continued from page 2] 


revealing her full powers. For the “Mass” 
Mrs. Barrell was given the alto portions. 
In the duets, “Christe Eleison’” and “Et in 
Unum Deum,” with Miss Kerns, she was 
a worthy member of the ensemble, while in 
her solos, “Qui Sedes” and “Agnus Dei,” 
her singing was artistic; her voice, which 
is a mezzo, is perhaps a trifle light for the 
latter aria, to make up for which she sang 
it in a thoroughly devotional style. 

It is indeed a late day to add to what is 
known throughout the country of Mr 
Douty as a Bach singer. For there is 
hardly a tenor in America to-day who is so 
firmly grounded in the traditions which 
govern the proper delivery of the Evan- 
gelist’s lines-in the “Passion.” Mr. Douty 
has sung in Bethlehem before and in these 
performances he repeated his former suc- 
cesses and won new laurels as well. Mr. 
Jahn was less fortunate in his singing of 
the words of Judas, Peter and his arias. 
He was evidently suffering from a heavy 
cold which affected his production so that 
much of his work was not up to his usual 
standard. A word of commendation is due 


Mr. Shields, who presided at the 


with excellent results. 


organ 


Significance of the Festival 


In summing up it is but necessary to 
dwell on what the occasion signifies. Such 
a festival as Bethlehem holds has a place 
directly with the most important musical 
events which America stands sponsor for 
each year. It is a milestone in the move- 
ment toward the according of a place for 
this country among the musical nations of 
the world. For the fact that a Bach Fes- 
tival is an annual occurrence in this land, 
too frequently maligned as a “land of dol- 
lars,” keeps the position of America high 
in the opinion of European nations. Let 
the giving of these services of music of 
the revered Johann Sebastian continue 
down with the years, growing greater and 
broader in their influence as time goes on 
And let the inhabitants of Bethlehem r« 
member that in Dr. J. Fred Wolle they have 
the one man who is best suited to guide 
their musical destiny in years to come, for 
he knows the spirit of Bach. 


A. WALTER KRAMER. 





‘“ The 





Ensembl 


was Perfect ’’—Wusical Review. 


NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON 1913-14 


For Recital and Orchestra 


The Witzel Trio 


Address 560 13th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 





Quartet in E Flat, op. 12, the Canzonetta 
of which was one of the favorites of the 
evening, played as it was with rhythmic 
grace and agility of execution, Sinding’s 
Serenade, op. 92, was admirably interpreted 
by Miss Zoellner and Mr. Zoellner, violins, 
while Joseph Zoellner, Jr., the regular 
‘cellist of the quartet, presided at the piano 
efficiently. 

Two shorter pieces were an Elegie in C 
Sharp Minor, op. 30, No. 1, by A. Walter 
Kramer, and a Scherzo, op. 35, by Glazou- 
now, both of which were much enjoyed. 
The final number was Tschaikowsky’s 
Quartet in D Major, op. 11, of which the 
Andante Cantabile and Finale were played. 





MUSIC IN OMAHA 


A Noteworthy Concert by Minneapolis 
Orchestra 


Omana, Nes., May 30.—The Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra was heard at Lin- 
coln on the afternoon of May 27 and in 
this city in the evening, both concerts being 
under the management of Evelyn Hopper. 
Both were attended by large audiences. 
At the Omaha concert, Conductor Ober- 
hoffer seemed to be at his best and gave 
readings of the Fifth Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony and other numbers’ which were 
characterized by repose and poetic feeling. 
The tone color was excellent and the men 


responded with utmost precision to the 
conductor's slightest gesture. 
Barbara Wait was heard for the first 


time here and created a very favorable im- 
pression, her voice being of unusually rich 
quality, well handled. She acceded to the 
demand for an encore after her “Queen of 
Sheba” aria with a dainty song with harp 
accompaniment. Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, another soloist, is much liked here 
and his big, flexible voice gave great en 
joyment in the Drum Major Song from 
Thomas’s “Le Cid.” This was supple- 
mented by Figaro’s Song, which Mr. Mid- 
dleton does with infectous humor. The 
violin work of Richard Czerwonky, who 
played Spohr’s Violin Concerto, No. 8, is 
that of a virtuoso. Wonderful and beauti- 
ful as it was he gave even greater pleasure 
with two encores (one accompanied by the 
harp), both exquisite things. 


The concert terminated for the season 
Miss Hopper’s efficient activity as local 
Inanager. 

The Ladies’ Festival Chorus of the 
Douglas County Sunday School Associa- 


tion, John S. Helgren, director, gave its 
annual concert recently. The chorus num- 
bered 127 voices and, under its able direc- 
tor, sang with precision and, at times, bril- 
liancy. The accompaniments were played 
by Marie Bush and an orchestra organized 
for the occasion. Gustaf Holmquist, of 
Chicago, was the soloist of the evening and 
his beautiful voice and fine musicianship 
gave great pleasure. E. L. W. 


CARUSO IN HOTEL ROW 


Accused by American of Ogling a 
Woman in London 
Lonvon, May 31.—Enrico Caruso was 


the central figure in an unpleasant scene 
in the Savoy Hotel in the early hours of 
to-day. The story is that Caruso annoyed 
an American, who has been for several 
years a resident of London, by ogling and 
directing remarks at a woman whom he 
was escorting The American took of- 
fense and told Caruso in a voice heard all 
over the foyer that he ought to be ashamed 
of himself to call attention to any gentle 


woman in that manner. Whereupon it is 
said the tenor replied 
“T am Caruso, and I do what I like.” 


Caruso’s secretary, Weber, then stepped 
up and began arguing loudly, telling the 
American that, “if you were not an old 
man I’d punch your head off!” 

This enraged the American, who rushed 
at Weber, but bystanders interfered and 
Weber was led away. Caruso in the mean 
time had gone to his room. 

A complaint was made by the American 
to the manager of the hotel, who apolo 
gized for the incident 


Kellerman Prepares for Opera Season 


Marcus Kellerman, baritone, who has 
been engaged as a principal for the new 
Hlammerstein Opera Company, has just re 
turned to New York after a concert tour 
during which he appeared in fifteen cities 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West Virginia 
and Illinois. He will devote his time from 
now on to rest on Long Island and to pr« 
paring his répertoire of operas in English 
for the opening of the Hammerstein season 
in November 

Pupils of Alice Rolph, soprano, were 
heard in an interesting recital at Crosby 
Hall, Brooklyn, on May 28. A feature of 
the program was the debut of the Alicia 
Glee Club, which at once distinguished it- 
self in effective work. 


STRAUSS’S “ARIADNE” 
DREARY, SAYS LONDON 


Some of the Music in the Tree-Beecham 
Production Pleases, but Audience 
Is Bored for the Most Part 


Lonpon, May 27.—Dreary is the adjec- 


tive that best characterizes Richard 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos’ as_ per- 
formed for the first time in England at 


His Majesty’s Theater to-night. Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree and Thomas Beecham 
made the production and Londoners are in 
their debt for it because it had been so 
widely advertised that there was a con- 
siderable curiosity over it. But now that 
the first view of it has been had, the eager- 
ness to inspect it is likely to dwindle rap- 
idly. 


For the London version W. Somerset 
Maugham had made an adaptation of 
Moliere’s comedy, “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” in which Sir Herbert acted. 
Maugham’s part of the production was 
poorly done and_ Strauss’s illustrative 
music, while charming, interfered with the 


action. In the opera proper, Strauss has 
done some excellent work, but his humor is 
too Teutonic. Some of his musical jokes 
on Wagner and French and Italian opera 
are inept. 

The best thing about the performance 
was the singing of Hermine Bossetti, who 
sang the tremendously difficult coloratura 
soprano part with every appearance of ease, 
and Eva van der Osten, who sang magnifi- 
cently as Ariadne. Mr. Beecham’s orches- 
tra met every requirement. 

Kight performances in all of the work 
are to be given and, as a result of the huge 
royalties demanded by Strauss, the charges 
for the best seats are $7.50 each and pro- 
portionally high for other seats. It is 
doubtful if the promoters will recover even 
their expenses. 


Big Advance Sale for Flonzaley Concerts 


The remarkable growth in public favor 
of the Flonzaley Qvartet is strikinely 
shown by the advance subscription which 
Loudon Charlton has already received for 
the New York Although the Flon 
zaleys but recently ended their American 
tour reservations and renewals for next 
\Vinter’s concerts have been coming in un 
til the present subscription nearly equals 
the entire subscription of last season, which 
was the largest in the Quartet’s history. 
Three A£olian Hall concerts will be given 
on Monday evenings, December 1, January 
26 and March 9g. 


series. 


European Sojourn for Mme. de Moss 


Mme. Mary Hissem de Moss. soprano, 
will devote the entire Summer this year to 
rest. During the early Summer months she 
will visit her old home in Kentucky and 
will then take the Mediterranean trip, stop- 
ping at Algiers, Sicily and wureece. She 
will then travel in Italy and Austria and 
the Tyrol before returning to America in 
time to begin her next concert season 





ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
nublication. 

Individuals 

Berry, Benjamin.—New Wilmington, Pa., 

June 16, 


Bispham, David.—On tour in Australia from 


May 31 to Aug. 23 

Egenieff, Franz.—Boston, Oct 23: New 
York, Nov. 1 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23 
Hinshaw, W. W.—Saratoga 
(S. M. T. A.), June 12. 
Klotz, Maude.—BLrooklyn, 
N. Y., June 12 
Mohrman, Linda.—Napoleon, O., June 17, 
19; Racine, Killbourn, Wis., 


Springs, N. Y 


June 4; Saratoga, 


Vilie ‘ ed 
Wis., June 20, 27; 


June 28, 30. 


Potter, Mildred.—With Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor, Feb 
ruary 

Simmons, William.—Pratt Institute, Brook- 
iyn, N. X., Oct. 2 

Sorrentino, Umberto. — Newark N "i 
June 6 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


. foi = 
Peru, Neb., 


Gamble Concert Party.—Glenville, 
June 10; Ill., 
June 28; Elma, Ia., June 30; Muscatine, Ia., 
July 2; Waterloo, Ia., July 3; Iowa Falls, Ia., 
July 4; Fairmont, Minn., July 6 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Tour).—Duluth, Minn., June 6 and 7. 

Schubert Male Quartet.—! 
(Carmel, N. Y., June 10. 

Schubert Quartet.—Suffie'd, Conn., June 16. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Saratoga, N. Y., June 10. 


June 25; 


Carlyle, 


(Spring 


rew Seminary 
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CONCERT PLATFORM CALLS HINSHAW 





After Three Years at Metropolitan, 
Baritone Will Devote Himself 
to Recital 


ATRONS of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will miss during the coming 
musical season the presence in the casts of 
William Hinshaw, one of the American 
baritones who has demonstrated the ef- 
ficiency of native singing talent in serious 
opera. Mr. Hinshaw might have renewed 
his contract had he wished, for General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza was anxious 
to have him continue. But duty that called 
the artist elsewhere could not be withstood. 
And so, during the year of 1913-14, this 
stalwart baritone will be found temporarily 


in another sphere. 

The concert stage has — calling Mr. 
Hinshaw for two seasons, insistently. And 
he has yielded to what appears an impera- 
tive summons. 

“I’m sorry and I’m glad,” remarked Mr. 
Hinshaw to an interviewer the other day. 
“One finds it hard to leave congenial sur- 
roundings, such as those at the Metropol- 
itan, even when it appears the right move 
to make from an artistic standpoint. 

“However, sentiment must not be too 
strongly courted in business, for we must 
designate opera as a business. While I was 
at the Metropolitan I found it impossible 
to accept hosts of concert engagements 
which | should have liked to fill—appear- 
ances that would have counted in certain 
directions as eminently valuable. The big 
festivals controlled by managements that 
invited me to sing interesting leading bari- 
tone roles had to be refused because of 
prior duties at the Metropolitan; and other 
concert work of importance I found it 
either difficult or impossible to undertake 
on account of rehearsals. 

“Another year will find me in opera 
again, but, in the meantime, I intend to 
confine my endeavors to a branch of mu- 
sical effort that calls for the utmost in the 
way of vocal art, vocal technic and inter- 
pretative resource. 

“In my judgment, the tendency on the 
part of our musical communities to enlist 
the services of opera singers is operating 
as a spur to their increased singing ability. 
Anyone who has followed closely the work 
of singers at the opera and that they pro- 
vide in concert will realize what I mean. 
Interpreting a role on the lyric stage brings 
into play so many qualities that while the 
vocal side is unquestionably pre-eminent it 
is sometimes subordinated. To express 
some strongly dramatic point requires a 
variety of factors that does not invariably 
permit the exercising of that degree of vo- 
cal art we would like. 

“When we step upon the concert stage 
conditions undergo a radical change. Here 
singing stands uppermost, all important. 





William Hinshaw, American Baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 


First of all purity of tone production is 
demanded, by which I mean a relative per- 
fection of emission that enables one to sup- 
ply free tones that are the best possible to 
the individual singer in quality, various de- 
grees of color and resonance. In concert 
one cannot evade the strictly singing re- 
sponsibilities; there the legato—the most 
desirable attribute to the artist—is impera- 
tive to the greatest success. 


“With an audience listening constantly 
for genuine beauty of voice, for technical 
facility of marked superiority and artistic 
accomplishment that requires the nice co- 
ordinaton of several elements of musical 
and dramatic expression we who are ex- 
pected to supply them all must needs be at 
our best. In other words, I am firmly con- 
vinced that concert singing is of ines- 
timable assistance to the operatic principal 
in the matter of vocal art and the culti- 
vating of musicianship. 

“Still another help that follows concert 
appearances is the requirement of repose. 
As many know, the hardest task imposed 
upon any one who faces a large assemblage 
is to exercise repose of manner. During 
the progress of an opera we are required 
to use our bodies, arms and legs in the con- 
veying of certain points that cannot be 
made clear in any other way. To put it 
simply we must act. The reverse is true 
when we give a recital or participate in a 
concert. 

“Although the opera singer should. be 
able immediately to assume a calm bodily 
demeanor outside, as well as in the opera, 
it is a matter of record that he seldom is 
able to. Perhaps some of my colleagues 
do not give this the attention it deserves, 
or they may feel that ‘acting’ out the song 
or aria is what the audience wishes. From 


what I can learn bodily contortions in- 
dulged in by a singer in the interpretation 
of a composition, or part of one, do not 
meet the approval of the majority of those 
who pay to be present. 

“I have had a number of splendid offers 
from European operatic managers, prin- 
cipally German, and I have felt that I 
should like to follow up the guest appear- 
ances I had over there last year with others 
that would extend over a greater pe- 
riod. Just now, however, I am thinking 
of my approaching season that will find me 
presenting many song recitals, appearing 
with oratorio societies, on miscellaneous 
programs of exacting demands and with 
the foremost symphony orchestras of the 
United States. 

“T want to renew my acquaintance with 
my old friends in many parts of this coun- 
try and Canada—which I have been vainly 
trying to do in proper measure during my 
three years at the Metropolitan.” 





State Legislature Indorses Public Con- 
certs in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., May 31.—A law has just 
been passed by the State Legislature which 
authorizes cities, villages or towns to con- 
duct public concerts and to ratify financial 
obligations incurred in the conduct of pub- 
lic concerts. With the passage of the law 
Milwaukee music lovers will probably be 
again provided with public concerts in the 
Auditorium next Winter. Last Winter the 
concerts were given for only a short time 
on account of a deficit, which the city was 
powerless to remove. M. N. S. 





Famous Alma-Tadema Piano to Be Sold 


Lonpon, May 31.—In the sale of the col- 
lection of art treasures made by the late 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, to take place 
early in June, one of the most important 
objects will be the famous “autograph” 
piano, made about thirty years ago by 
Broadwood. Music was one of the chief 
delights of the illustrious painter and his 
music room was the scene of many mem- 
orable private performances. Among the 
eminent artists who visited Alma-Tadema 
were Paderewski, Joachim, Sarasate, Melba 
and many other instrumentalists and sing- 
ers, all of whom inscribed their autographs 
on parchment panels inside the cover of 
the piano. Among the ornamentations of 
the beautiful instrument is a silver bas- 
relief panel by Amendola, representing the 
head of Orpheus with his lyre floating on 
the waves. 





Albert Wiederhold Goes to Europe 


Albert Wiederhold, the New York bass 
baritone, sailed on Tuesday, June 3, aboard 
the Arabic for London. Mr. Wiederhold 
will remain in England for three months, 
coaching while there in oratorio with some 
well-known authority. He will return to 
America early in September to begin his 
concert season under the management of 
Walter Anderson. 


DRESDEN IN MIDST OF 
A WAGNER CELEBRATION 


The “Liebesmahl der Apostel” Revived 
in Very Church in Which Composer 
First Played It in 1843 


DrespEN, May 24.—The Wagner cen- 
tenary celebration in Dresden began on 
Wednesday with a wonderful concert 
under von Schuch’s lead in the Frauen- 
kirche, the program comprising the Vor- 
spiel and the “Abendmahls-scene,” from 
“Parsifal”; “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from 
“Tannhauser,” and the “Liebesmahl der 
Apostel,” which Wagner composed in the 
year 1843 especially for a performance in 
this very church, the “Frauenkirche,” the 
initial presentation taking place in July, 
1843, under the composer’s own lead. 

This choral work, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, one of Wagner’s earliest 
compositions, contains brilliant orchestral 
colors, tremendous climaxes, structural 
power and a clear exposition of the spirit- 
ual content. Moreover, it was more than 
interesting to compare this early attempt 
with “Parsifal,” the final composition of 
the author, both treating an analogous 
subject, yet in how different a manner. 
Wagner himself is said to have considered 
the “Liebesmahl’ chorus a work of no 
lasting value. Yet the way in which it 
was presented here under Schuch’s mag- 
netic lead made one think it a production 
eminently worthy of consideration. To 
be sure, the execution was perfection it- 
self and Schuch is a man who can make 
stones speak, so that much of its glorious 
effect was due to the presentation. In 
this honors were shared by the Royal 
Orchestra, the Roman Cathedral’s chorus 
of boys, the Conservatory chorus, the 
“Liedertafel,” etc., not to speak of the 
twelve bassos from the Court Opera per- 
sonnel, who per se were soloists of first 
order, representing in this work the twelve 
Apostles. 

The “Parsifal” scenes were rendered 
with infinite musicianship, devotion and 
lofty style, the church itself in its atmo- 
sphere and architectural beauty offering 
thoroughly adequate scenic setting. 

The concert was arranged to raise funds 
for a Wagner monument in Dresden. The 
soloist, Eva von der Osten, sang “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer” with supreme _ technical 
means and poetry of interpretation. 

On the following day the “Ring” per- 
formances in the opera house began and, 
following the tetralogy, on June I the 
“Meistersinger” will be revived under von 
Schuch’s direction, 

On May 17 our famous pianist, Frau 
Professor Laura Rapnoldi-Kahrer, had the 
honor of playing before the royal family 
at a soirée musicale given by Princess 
Johann-Georg in the Zinzendorf Palais. 
Mme. Rappoldi played by request of the 
Princess, who is a very good musician 
herself. On the program were works by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Hensell and Liszt. 

A. I. 
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Distinguished by great durability 


The Baldwvin 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNA 


“4 

















HENRY 








F. MILLER 


MEMRY §. MILLER @ SONS DE A NC S 


PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
Are considered by expert judges to be the Noest sow made 


MEHLIN They contaia more valuable improvements than ail others 


Grand, jnverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
PIANOS 














Manufaptured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Office 27 Union Square NEW YORE 
Send for Lilustrated Art Catalogue 








FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THB 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in Piano construction 


HAZELTON Seasons 66-68 See A. = New York 








The VOSE 
Trade Mark 
is the 


QUALITY 








a aS 


Conese Sone & <. a 
WEE. BOSTON. 24K 


VOSE 
SONS 








BOSTON 











